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Art. L—HINDU ECLECTICISM. 


One of the trials incident to missionary life in a semi-civilized 
country like India has scarcely had due prominence given it. 
The Indian missionary lives, like his brother worker in less 
civilized heathen lands, in what the late good Bishop Thomson 
very appropriately called “a moral pest-house ;” and he has 
difficulties of a general character, arising out of human nature, 
current systems of belief, defective intellectual culture, a low 
type of morality, and various other sources, to grapple with. 
3ut he has some peculiar trials, and these begin as soon as he 
begins his conscientious preparation for his work. He has to 
study languages which, whatever might be said by the cham- 
pions of philology of their affinity to his, are to him a jargon 
to be mastered with immense trouble. He has, moreover, to 
master a literature which is barren and uninstructive, a philos- 
ophy which bewilders rather than strengthens the mind, a 
mythology which is a tissue of pyerility and obscenity, and 
systems of religious belief so corrupt that their ascendency is 
the best proof that can be given of the Scripture doctrine of 
human depravity. Is it a wonder that, in the teeth of such a 
formidable mass of useless reading, a few missionaries have 
proved recreant, and taken to work less troublesome and appar- 
ently more productive ? 
The idea deserves expansion. Quiet and systematic study 
is a pleasure of the most refined, if not the sublimest, stamp, to 
Fourtnu Serizs, Vou. XX XITI.—40 
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a minister of the Gospel in a Chrisgian land. His mind liter- 
ally feasts and fattens on the graces of genuine poetry, the 
facts of reliable history, the verities of true science, and the 
truths of sound philosophy ; and even when he has, in the due 
discharge of his duty, to master current systems of errors, he 
finds them embodied, as a rule, in readable books, or pro- 
pounded with some regard to approved rules of taste in com- 
position and logic in reasoning. His reading is not only pleas- 
ant but profitable, and the more thoroughly he gives himself 
to it the more thoroughly he expands his mind and broadens 
his sympathies. His brother-worker in the vineyard of the 
Lord in Hindustan is very differently cireumstanced in this, as 
in many other respects. Study is to him a painful rather than 
a pleasurable duty, and the result is often a burdened rather 
than an invigorated mind, a bewildered rather than an ex- 
panded intellect. The trouble he has to take in mastering 
foreign languages and making them his own is not without 
profit, is amply repaid by accessions of intellectual vigor, such 
as linguistic study is invariably accompanied with and followed 
by. But whatever study he applies himself to after having 
done this preliminary work is a wearisome task. If he wishes 
to study poetry, and through it to obtain an insight into the 
manners and customs of the people he has to deal with, he has 
to fight his way not only through extravagances of an exceed- 
ingly vicious style of composition, but through a heap of epi- 
grams, anagrams, chronograms, and stuff such as his soul 
abhorreth. If history attracts him, he has, in order to glean a 
few sporadic facts of at best doubtful historical value, to wade 
neck-deep through the rubbish of mythology and fable. If 
philosophy is his forte, a tremendous mass of verbosity and 
logomachy, of sophisms and quibbles, before which those em- 
bodied in the wildest speculations of the Middle Ages are as 
specimens of correct reasonings, is before him; while he can 
scarcely get a correct idea of the many-sided and hoary religion 
he has to understand, face, and overcome, except after being 
literally lost in the dreary wastes of an unnaturally developed 
and corrupt literature. 

But what, it may be asked, has the missionary to do with 
such literature and such philosophy? He has to preach Jesus 
Christ and him crucified, and his business is to fit himself by 
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rapidly picking up a foreign tongue for this work of paramount 
importance. Such assertions have been more than once vent- 
ured by men who, while earnestly engaged in doing good 
among a nominally Christian people, find time to elaborate 
beautiful theories on the best method of carrying on evangel- 
istic work among the heathen. That the simple story of Jesus 
Christ and him erucified is, after all, the truth on which the 
regeneration of Christian and non-Christian lands, as well as 
that of individual souls, must ultimately hang, no sane Chris- 
tian will venture to deny. This story, ever fresh, is inherently 
fitted to touch the dead heart into life and infuse vigor and 
vitality into effete nationalities and paralyzed civilizations. But 
a great deal of rubbish has to be removed, especially in heathen 
lands like our own, ere its legitimate consequences can be re- 
alized ; and a patient and persistent study of false religions, and 
the complicated systems of false philosophy indissolubly as- 
sociated with them, enables the missionary to throw out of the 
way those heaps of prejudices and errors which make it im- 
possible for the simple story of the cross to reach and influence 
the heart. The theorists who think that modes of operation 
which have been successful among nominal Christians must 
needs be successful among the heathen, brought up amid time- 
hallowed systems of theology and philosophy, falsely so-called, 
have only to migrate from the one department of work to the 
other to be convinced of their error, and forced to exclaim, with 
redoubled vehemence, “Old Adam is too strong for young 
Melanchthon !” 

One of the many ancient books fitted to illustrate the pecul- 
iar trial to which attention has been called is the Bhagavad 
Gita, the precious book which may justly be represented as 
the fountain-head of Hindu eclecticism. The missionary can 
scarcely maintain any intercourse with the reading classes in 
India without hearing the work eulogized and extolled in the 
most extravagant terms possible. It embodies the loftiest flight 
of the sublime philosophy of Asia, and presents the cream, so’ 
to speak, of Hindu morality and Hindu religion. It is replete 
with doctrines which stand unrivaled in sublimity and grand- 
eur, truths of a transcendental order set off by sentiments of 
an elevated type, and precepts which, if generally reduced to 
practice, would convert this sin-stricken world into a veritable 
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paradise. As regards its style, human tongue can scarcely de- 
scribe its beauty and loftiness, while the man must be a con- 
summate dullard who fails to see that it is a master-piece of 
correct reasoning as well as a model of composition. The 
missionary, moreover, finds these testimonials indorsed by 
learned orientalists, who, as a class, have the knack of perceiv- 
ing beauty where ordinary mortals see nothing but deformity, 
excellency of arrangement and cogency of reasoning where oth- 
ers see nothing but confusion worse confounded. With bright 
anticipations, anticipations generated by recommendations both 
indigenous and foreign, he opens the book and enthusiastically 
begins its perusal, and, lo! his disappointment commences. 
Instead of an elegant style, he finds extravagances of diction 
from which even the worshipers of Dr. Johnson in his own 
country would recoil in horror. He sees incoherence rather 
than logical consistency, confusion rather than lucidness of 
thought, naked sophisms instead of convincing arguments, and 
crude notions and jarring sentiments agglomerated into a phi- 
losophy of the most heterogeneous and the wildest character, 
while the harsh transitions, incongruous metaphors, and tire- 
some repetitions he has to wade through would justify even a 
prostrating fit of homesickness on his part. 

One must one’s own self read this book in the original, or a 
literal, verbatim translation of it, such as Thompson’s, which 
will be our itinerary or guide-book in our research into its con- 
tents, to be convinced of the soundness of these remarks. We 
do not expect the general reader—we mean the reader who has 
not made oriental literature his specialty—to indorse our criti- 
cism or to extend to the toil-worn foreign missionary the sym- 
pathy we have always felt for him; and we are afraid that our 
self-imposed task of setting forth the contents of this time- 
hallowed book may, after all, be thankless. But we must 
correct an error carefully tended and nourished by a class of 
philosophers in America, who are striving to naturalize the 
belief that the fundamental ideas of all religions are alike, 
and that an attempt to set up one religion on the ruins of 
others is unjust as well as uncalled-for. And we, therefore, 
raise the question, What is Hindu eclecticism? The proper 
answer to this question is furnished by the Zheology, An- 
thropology, Soteriology, and Eschatology of the Bhagavad 
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Gita. Let us call attention to three departments of the book, 
or rather to the contents of the book, which, though presented 
in promiscuous heaps, without much regard to the advantages 


of a luminous, concatenated arrangement, may, by a not un- 
natural application of the laws of analysis, be classed under 
these heads. 

To a correct appreciation of its teaching under these heads 
some account of the work itself, its origin, its relative position 
in Hindu literature, and its influence in the development of 
religious life in our country, is a séne gua non. 

Some preliminary remarks of a somewhat historical charac- 
ter will, therefore, be first made. The Bhagavad Gita, or the 
Song of Bhagavad, or Krishna, one of the nine incarnations of 
Vishnu, appears in the J/ahabharat as one of its multitudin- 
ous and grotesque episodes, one of those almost innumerable 
legendary tales to which, along with those enshrined in the 
Ramayuna, the peculiar excellences and defects of our national 
character are to be traced. It presents, in poetical language, 
a philosophical dialogue between Arjun, the most estimable of 
the characters depicted in that epic, and the above-named god, 
Krishna, who, in the form of man, acts in the humble capacity 
of his charioteer. The origin of this dialogue, or rather mon- 
ologue, as Arjun appears more as a hearer than as a speaker, 
is set forth with poetic coloring and exaggeration. Arjun sees 
before him the two hostile branches of the tribe to which he 
himself belongs: that is, his own relatives and kinsmen, in 
battle array facing each other, and ready to plunge in dire 
conflict, and the sight sends a chill of horror into a heart dis- 
tinguished alike by courage and tenderness. He is unnerved, 
his limbs become palsied, the hairs on his body stand on end, 
the blood of his heart is curdled, his head becomes dizzy, and 
the great consecrated bow in his right hand drops down as if 
from an arm suddenly struck with paralysis. He is unwilling 
to fight, to further schemes of self-aggrandizement by slaugh- 
tering his own kinsmen in cruel, fratricidal war, or to wade 
through the blood of his own relations to the unsubstantial and 
ephemeral glory of an earthly throne. He recognizes divine 
nature beneath the humble exterior of his charioteer, and anx- 
iously inquires if, under the circumstances, he is not justified 
in retiring from the field before the clang of trumpets and the 
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clash of arms make retreat on his part dishonorable and cow- 
ardly. This question and others, which as his mind grasps one 
new truth after another he puts one by one, draw out of his 
divine interlocutor a series of discourses which, besides nerving 
him for the approaching conflict, open the eyes of his mind 
to a variety of mystic truths regarding his own personality, 
that of the being he is privileged to question, and the real, 
occult nature of the inanimate world around him. The im- 
mediate result of the conversation is a great change in his 
convictions. He sees truth both absolute and relative, shakes 
off his temporary weakness, rushes into close encounters, sweeps 
every thing before him, and maintains, amid scenes of courage 
and desolation, the character of a brave, all-conquering, but, at 
the same time, noble-minded and generous warrior. 

But though mixed up in popular belief with the M/ahabha- 
vat, and presented ordinarily as an incident of its great plot, it 
bears unmistakable marks of a much later origin. It is, in the 
tirst place, replete with references, both direct and incidental, to 
the varied schools of philosophy which flourished in India long 
after the stirring scenes of its Heroic Age had been enacted. 
The Sankhya philosophy is frequently referred to by name, 
and the author’s predilection for or adherence to its fanciful 
cosmogony is discovered in unmistakable terms. The Yoga 
philosophy is the subject of a number of direct as well as 
oblique allusions, and its doctrine of emancipation consequent 
on hermit solitude, meditation, and penance, stands out in bold 
relief from its pages. And, lastly, the uncompromising panthe- 
ism of the Vedant, which is also named, is the underlying 
basis of all its characteristic thoughts and ideas. Again, the 
Bhagavad Gita sets forth the caste system, not in the crude, 
embryonic state in which it appears in the Mahabharat, but in 
the matured, fully developed state in which it appears in the 
Institutes of Menu, our national legislator, whose caste regula- 
tions have ruled India for ages untold. The essential differ- 
ence between the four primal castes is herein dwelt upon with 
marked emphasis, and the duties devolved upon each, and car- 
ried down by the law of heredity from father to son, are par- 
ticularized in such a manner that its composition posterior to 
the age of the compilation of the Institutes, and consequently 
to that of the D/ahabharat, appears to be a certainty. And, 
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lastly, the Krishna cultus, with its mystic notions of Bhakti, 
or faith, is the most characteristic feature of this philosophico- 
religious treatise ; and no one with even a superficial knowl- 
edge of the history of Hinduism will venture to call in question 
the comparatively recent origin of this worship. When these 
chronological data are put together, the conclusion at which 
orientalists like Monier Williams have arrived, namely, that 
the book was written about the second century of the Chris- 
tian era, or about the time when Greek eclecticism flourished 
at Alexandria, will appear irresistible. 

The state of things which led to its composition by an un- 
known author, its ascription to the learned, versatile author of 
the Mahabharat, and its incorporation with that long epic, 
may be guessed rather than ascertained by proper investigation. 
The philosophical systems which had been elaborated and ma- 
tured in the schools had popularized an ideal of piety which, 
though incompatible apparently with the business of life, has 
always proved peculiarly attractive to the Hindu mind, if not 
to the human mind in general. Intense contemplation in 
solitude, resulting in complete mastery over self, stoic indiffer- 
ence to the occurrences of life, painful or pleasurable, extine- 
tion of desire, holy calm, and imperturbable quiescence—such 
had been the standard of piety set up by the philosophical 
speculations of the varied schools of thought, of which the 
eclecticism of the Gita may justly be represented as an off- 
shoot. And the more its excellence had been appreciated the 
more had a distate for the avoeations of life been created and 
a rush toward hermit solitude realized... Nor had the mor- 
bid hankering after the enjoyment of undisturbed meditation 
in sequestered places been confined to the higher order of 
society, to the sacerdotal and military castes ; it had come down 
from the apex to the very base of the social pyramid, and the 
industrious trader and even the vile serf had separated them- 
selves from useful and indispensable toil, and swelled the ranks 
of devotees drawn away from the turmoil of busy life to the 
repose of severe contemplation. The social machinery, worked 
by the forces emanating from the caste system, had been un- 
hinged, and a reaction against the results of philosophical 
speculation was needed to secure its or their harmonious oper- 
ation. That reaction was initiated by the eclecticism of the 
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Gita, which not merely restated with emphasis the divine origin 
of the caste system, but made the duties enjoined by it essen- 
tial to salvation. But the author of this ancient treatise, who- 
ever he was, could not emancipate himself from the influence 
either of the philosophical speculations which he tried to work 
up into a composite system, or of the ideal of piety popularized 
thereby. And so he vibrates between conflicting sentiments, 
and ultimately upholds what at first he seems determined to 
oppose and counteract. The eclecticism of the Gita, like 
every other syncretistic movement, either in the history of 
philosophy or that of religion, proved a failure ; but some of 
the ideas it popularized have continued to influence Hindu 
society ever since the period of its composition. Its attempt 
to work heterogeneous systems of philosophic thought into a 
homogeneous whole is scarcely appreciated even among people 
who would exhaust the vocabulary of praise in speaking of its 
literary merit and ethical purity and excellence. But its at- 
tempt to uphold the caste system and make the duties enjoined 
by it stepping-stones to the higher degrees of perfection attained 
only by quiet meditation in sequestered places, has proved a 
grand success, as we shall have an opportunity of showing. But 
the real excellence of some of the principles to which it has 
given currency cannot screen it from the charge of a lack of 
earnestness or laxity of principle which makes its speculations 
incoherent and its conclusions unsatisfactory. The lax accom- 
modating spirit of compromise, the evil star, so to speak, of 
all systems of eclecticism, from the oldest of those which fiour- 
ished in times of yore down to that which was recently trans- 
ferred wholesale from Boston to Caleutta, is at once the most 
characteristic and culpable feature of this philosophico-relig- 
ious treatise. 

Having brought our notice of the state of things to which 
the composition of the Bhagavad Gita is to be traced to a 
close, we are at liberty to call the attention to 

I. Its Tuxotocy. The theology of the Gita is not merely 
tinctured with, but is nothing more or less than the absolute 
pantheism of the Vedant. The difference is not to be traced 
in the creed of the systems, which, in its important features, is 
one and the same, but in the manner in which this creed seems 
to have been arrived at. The Vedant arrived at its unmiti- 
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gated pantheism through the pathway of judicious rejection, 
while the Gita arrived at the same goal through the pathway 
of a somewhat unnatural though dexterously effected amalga- 
mation. The Vedant came to its grand idea of unity of sub- 
stance by rejecting two of the three entities held by three of 
the foregoing schools of philosophic thought, while the Gita 
‘ame to its grand idea of unity by merging these three entities 
into one substance. To explain this a little reference to the 
foregoing schools of philosophy, or rather to the principles in- 
culeated in these schools, is necessary. Let us begin with the 
Sankhya system of Kapilu, which is chronologically, perhaps, 
the first of the six systems into which philosophical speculation 
developed in India about five or six centuries before the birth 
of Christ. This system is dualistic, and it admits the eternal 
co-existence of two entities, the primordial, self-evolving form, 
ealled Prakreti, and the human soul, Purush. The primor- 
dial form, or nature in its original essence, passes through 
varied processes of evolution, gives birth to intelligence, 


egoism, the elements, both subtle and gross, the senses, and the 
powers of action, and finally the mind, called the eleventh or- 


gan, through which it entraps the soul, eternal and pure, and 
makes it miserable by begetting in it desire and aversion, such 
as necessarily lead to action. This system explains the phe- 
nomena of creation on thoroughly atheistic principles ; and its 
rampant atheism led to its condemnation among a people more 
thoroughly religious than even the Athenians, whose fervor in 
religious matters was eulogized by the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
It was, therefore, supplanted by the theistic Sankhya of Pa- 
taujali, who to the two admitted entities of his atheistic pre- 
decessor added another entity, namely, God. This triadism 
was upheld by the two logical schools which evidently followed 
the Sankhya schools in the pathway of philosophical investiga- 
tion; but, though fitted to satisfy the religious longings and 
aspirations of the Hindu heart, it was too complex to satisfy the 
generalizing tendency of the Hindu mind. And so it was 
made to shrink into monism under the auspices of the Vedantic 
school, which retained God and east overboard the other two 
entities associated with him. But the pantheism of the (ta 
is not elaborated in this way. The Gita admits the existence 
of the three entities of the Saukhya philosophy of the theistic 
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type, and of the logical schools. The divine interlocutor, 
Krishna, dilates in the fifteenth chapter, as in many other 
places, on his identity with the world at large, but at the same 
time calls attention to the existence of two entities beside or: 
rather in himself. Here are the words: 


And I alone am known to be by all the Vedas, and I am the 
composer of the Vedant, and also the interpreter of the Vedas. 
These two spirits exist in the world, the divisible and also the 
indivisible. The divisible is every living being. The indivisible 
is said to be that which pervades all. But there is another, the 
highest spirit, designated by the name of the Supreme Soul, 
which, as the imperishable master, penetrates and sustains the 
triple world. Since I surpass the divisible, and am higher than 
the indivisible, I am, therefore, celebrated in the world and in 
the Vedas as the highest Person. 

This extract shows how the triadism of the theistic Sankhya 
is made to consist with the monism of the Vedant. The divis- 
ible spirit is the essence of the soul, dwelling in the Supreme 
Spirit as his better or superior portion, and individualized in 
man—the undividuated soul being but a portion of this ele- 
ment of the divinity. The indivisible spirit is the Prakriti 
of former schools, or essence of matter, which forms the infe- 
rior part of the divine nature, and which appears in varied 
forms in the objects of nature around us. These two entities 
which Vedantism casts overboard are merged in the all-embrac- 
ing divine nature by the author of the @ta, according to whom 
the Supreme Soul is a compound of the essence of all individ- 
uated souls and the essence of all material phenomena. The 
Supreme Spirit is represented as evolving the world out of his 
superior element, and the souls of men out of his supreme 
element. The union, therefore, effected in the Gita is exactly 
between the tiger and the lamb when the 
latter was in the former! 


similar to the union 


Pantheism thus elaborated is the theology of this philosoph- 
ico-religious dialogue or monologue ; and innumerable are the 
passages in which the divine interlocutor, Krishna, represents 
himself as the original, essential, all-embracing, all-pervading 
Deity. The sublimest type of egoism with which even pan- 
theism familiarizes us are tame in comparison with that which 


characterizes his discourses concerning his own mystic person- 
ality. All the figures and images by which the essential iden- 
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tity of the Creator with the creation is set forth in the sacred 
books of the Hindus, and which, moreover, give a peculiarly 
imposing aspect to their voluminous literature, are heaped upon 
him in these discourses. He represents himself as the lumi- 
nous element of the sun and moon, the heat of the fire, the 
brilliance of the flame, the light of lights, and the radiance of 
all radiant objects. He represents himself as the sound of 
ether, the fragrance of the earth, the everlasting seed of exist- 
ing things, the life of all living things, the father, mother, 
husband, forefather, sustainer, friend, and lord of the world. 
According to Monier Williams’ somewhat free version he con- 
eludes his description of his own all-pervading personality, or 
rather essence, with these words : 
. . “Tam its (world’s) way and refuge, 

Its habitation and receptacle. 

I am its witness. I am victory 

And energy; I watch the universe 

With eyes and face in all directions turned. 

I dwell as wisdom in the heart of all; 

I am the goodness of the good; I am 


Beginning, middle, end, eternal time, 


The birth and death of all. I am the symbol A 
Among the characters. I have created all 
Out of one portion of myself.” 


This passage, so decidedly instinct with lofty egoism, gives 
prominence to the second of the fundamental ideas of the 
system of theology propounded in this book. It ought to be 
borne in mind that the Bhagavad Gita embodies an attempt 


not merely to reconcile jarring schools of philosophic thought, 


but to effect a union between philosophy and popular mythol- 
ogy. Andso on the system of absolute pantheism evolved out 
of the dissertations of the schools we see grafted the theory of 
incarnation, expounded and illustrated in popular mythology. 
The speaker is not an ordinary emanation from the Deity, but 
the Deity himself in the form of man, and he calls himself, 
not only Adhyatma, the Supreme Soul; AdAcbhuta, the Su- 
preme Existence ; Adhidaivata, the Supreme God ; but Adhi- 
yajna, the Supreme Sacrifice. The Hindu doctrine of the 
cyclic incarnation of Vishnu, the second person of the Hindu 
triad, is clearly set forth, and the object of, these periodic man- 
ifestations of the Deity is mentioned, namely, “to establish 
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righteousness.” The divine interlocutor not merely represents 
himself as an incarnation of God, not merely refers to his past 
incarnation, not merely dwells on the great object to accom- 
plish which he comes down periodically in various forms from 


“on high, but, at Arjun’s special request, appears in his “celes- 


tial form.” (Monier Williams’ translation :) 


“Endowed with countless mouths and countless eyes, 
With countless faces turned to every quarter, 
With ornaments and wreaths and robes divine, 
With heavenly fragrance and celestial weapons, 
It was as if the firmament were filled, 
All in an instant, with a thousand suns 
Blazing with dazzling luster; so beheld he 
The glories of the universe collected 
In the one person of the God of gods.” 


The last two lines are eminently fitted to correct the mistakes 
into which Mr. Thompson has fallen, of assuming that the per- 
sonality of the Godhead is clearly set forth in the Gita. God 
is certainly spoken of in many places as a person endowed with 
attributes generally ascribed to the Deity, and even moved by 
infinite compassion to come down, in various forms, to establish 
righteousness ; but the personality ascribed to God is merely 
a collection of the “glories of the universe.” A consistent, 
coherent system of theology cannot possibly be evolved out of 
the jarring sentiments brought into one focus in the Gita, any 
more than a homogeneous body of speculative divinity or prac- 
tical religion can be evolved out of the vaunted eclecticism of 
the nineteenth century—the eclecticism, we mean, which has 
been distilled from the writings of Theodore Parker at Cal- 
cutta, if not transferred wholesale. But the theology embodied 
therein settles dawn, after appearing in varied forms, into that 
pantheism which assumes the existence of an all-pervading 
substance rather than of an intelligent, voluntary Agent, as 
the foundation of existence in all its diversified aspects or 


modes. 

II. The Anthropology of the Gita is in keeping with its the- 
ology, and, like it, vibrates between the transcendental notions 
of the schools and the coarse ideas embedded in popular mythol- 
ogy and religion. Man is represented as a union of body and 
soul, the former a portion of the indivisible material essence 
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in the Deity, and the latter a portion of his higher nature, the 
spiritual essence. The dualistic nature of man is set forth in 
the following extract, (Chapter XIII :) 


This body, O son of Kunti, is called Jvshetra. Those who 
know the truth of things call that which knows this (Kshetra) 
Kshetrajna, (knower of the body.) And know, also, that I am 
the Kshetrajna in all Kshetras, Bharat. That which is the 
knowledge of the Kshetra and Kshetrajna i is considered by me 
spiritual knowledge. The great elements, the egoism, the intel- 
lect, and also the principle of life and the eleven. organs and the 
five objects of sense—desire, aversion, happiness, and unhappi- 
ness, multiplicity of condition, reflection, resolution, (all) this is 
briefly denominated Kshetra with its passions. 


Place this in juxtaposition with the following quotation from 
Chapter XV: 

An eternal portion of me only, having assumed life in this 
world of life, attracts the mind and the five senses, which belong 
to nature. Whatever body the Sovereign Spirit enters or quits, 
it is connected with it by snatching those senses from nature, 
even as the breeze snatches perfumes from their very bed. This 
spirit approaches the objects of sense by presiding over the ear, 
the eye, the touch, the taste, and the smell, and also over the 
mind. The foolish do not perceive it when it quits the body, 
nor when it remains, (in it,) nor when actuated by the qualities 
it enjoys, (the world.) But those who have the eyes of knowl- 
edge do perceive it. 


These two extracts set forth the author’s predilection for and 
belief in the cosmogony of the Sankhya school, and his anxiety 
to infuse thereinto the pantheism of the Vedant. Indeed, 
the author does nothing more or less than transfer wholesale 
the cosmogony of the former school and substitute for its self- 
evolving material principle, Prakriti, the self-evolving spirit- 
ual substance of the latter school. The process of evolution 
remains the same, intelligence giving birth to egoism or con- 
sciousness, and through it to the subtle elements, namely, 
sound, feel, color, rapidity, and odor; and the five organs of 
action, namely, the larynx, hands, feet, and the excretory and 
generative organs. And, lastly, the mind or the eleventh organ 
is created, and all the evils of life are realized through its 
ceaseless and malignant activity. The ultimate power of this 
series is, however, not the primordial form of, materialism, but 
the spiritual substance of pantheism, with its consciousness and 
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varied mental powers potentially, if not actually, present in it. 
This spiritual substance, it must be borne in mind, appears in 
the Gita embodied as a rule in an all-embracing infinite per- 
sonality with a twofold nature, the inferior deieend manifested 
in the various modes of material existence and the superior in 
those of spiritual life. 

But how does the theory of cyclic incarnation, or of a series 
of incarnations culminating in Krishna, the divine interlocutor, 
consist with this view of pantheistic thought? Are we to 
suppose that the modern theory of incarnation, that we mean 
which makes the Lord Jesus Christ the crowning point of a 
graduated scale of incarnations, was anticipated in India up- 
ward of two millenniums ago? We have no doubt but that it 
was, though the theory does not appear stated with logical 
precision either in this book or any other work on Hindu phi- 
losophy and Hindu religion. How little has modern rational- 
ism added to the results philosophical speculation displayed in 
ancient times! The theology of the Gita renders the essential 
unity of the human race a logical necessity, or an inevitable 
logical sequence. If all men are portions of the Deity, both as 
regards their bodies and as regards their souls, whatever differ- 
ence we may notice among them must be a difference of de- 
gree, not a difference of kind. This irresistible conclusion is, 
however, evaded by the author. He is a Brahmin as well as a 
philosopher, and one of his main objects in the composition 
and circulation of this philosophico-religious treatise is to up- 
hold the caste system in its fully developed form at all hazards. 
And so he cheerfully sacrifices logical consistency at the altar 
of the social god w hose sscendency must be re-established after 
the temporary confusion created by philosophical speculation. 
And he unhesitatingly maintains ‘the essential difference be- 
tween the recognized castes. The following passage shows that 
the division of labor introduced by that system is dependent, 
according to our author, on original propensities rather than 
on the mere accident of education : 


The offices of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Sudras, O 
harasser of thy foes! are distributed ac ‘cording to the qualities 
which predominate in the dispositions of each, T ranquility, 
continence, mortification, purity, patience, and also rectitude, 
spiritual knowledge, and spiritual discernment, belief in the ex- 
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istence of another world, comprise the office of a Brahmin, 
sprung from his disposition. Valor, glory, strength, firmness, 
ability in warfare, and also keeping one’s ground, liberality, and 
a lordly character, are the office of Kshatriya, sprung from his 
disposition. Agriculture, herding of kine, and commerce are the 
office of a Vaishya, sprung from his disposition. Servitude is 
the peculiar office of a Sudra, sprung from his disposition. Each 
man who is satisfied with his office attains perfection.—Chap- 


ter XVII. 


III. The last line brings us to the Soteriology of the Gita, a 
subject of paramount importance, inasmuch as we see reflected 
in it the notions of salvation now current among our country- 
men. The soteriology of the (ita appears at first sight to have 
been a re-action against that of the schools, the jarring theories 
of which it endeavored to weld into a homogeneous whole. 
The watch-word of the schools was guiescence, but that of the 
Gita seems to have been action. The schools systematically 
opposed action, and represented it as the source of all our 
trouble. According to their teaching attachment to the world 
breeds desire, and desire breeds action, and action breeds merit 
or demerit, and merit or demerit brings in its train reward or 
punishment and a fresh transmigration, and all the evils asso- 
ciated with it. Action, therefore, with its antecedents and 
consequents, should be annihilated or superseded by meditative 
stillness and quiescence, ere the vexed spirit can be liberated 
from the thralldom of transmigration and merged into the ma- 
terial or divine essence as a drop in the ocean. The schools 
were certainly at loggerheads with one another on many of the 
fundamental questions of theology and science, but they were 
unanimous in denouncing action and upholding passive con- 
templation as essential to salvation, in the Hindu sense of the 
term ; that is, absorption in the Deity. Moreover, this doe- 
trine of the schools was by no means received by the people at 
large as a beautiful theory to be revolved in the mind for a 
few minutes and then quietly shelved. On the contrary, 
arnest souls from all ranks of society succumbed to its fasci- 
nating influence, separated themselves from needed work, be- 
took themselves to hermit solitude, and wasted their energies 
in indolent meditation. To remedy this growing evil the Gita 
appeared, with its watch-word action, opposed to the passiveness 
and quiescence of the schools; and the arguments by which it 
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sustains its position are eminently fitted to influence for good 
even the contemplative Hindu, who looks forward to assimila- 
tion in the Deity as the swmmum bonum. Action, the Gita 
maintains, is inevitable. The devotee must breathe, his blood 
must circulate, the varied portions of his body must discharge 
their functions to enable him to give himself to that quiet and 
contemplative life which has such an irresistible charm for him. 
Moreover, he must eat and drink a little in order to sustain 
life, and this means action. Action, then, being inevitable, to 
denounce it as the cause of all our sorrows aud discomforts, 
and attempt its extinction, is not true philosophy. 

But action, the schools maintain, is fructescent, and must 
bear its fruit either in reward or in punishment, and thereby 
prolong the chain of transmigrations. The author of the Gita 
admits that action is fructescent, but he maintains that it is not 
invariably so. When action is performed with a view to re- 
wards or punishments, that is, when action is performed with 
interested motives, it bears fruit, prolongs the chain of trans- 
migrations, and perpetuates the misery of existence. But 
when action is performed without any regard to consequences 
its effect is salvation, not prolonged enthrallment. Not action 
in general, but action with interested motives, action from self- 
ish desires and selfish aims, ought to be denounced. The 
necessity of action being admitted, the question rises, What 
course is action to take? Or, in other words, What are men 
to do to be saved from the misery of proionged existence ? 
The Gita, in reply to this important question, does not give an 
uncertain sound. Men are to perform the duties of their castes, 
nothing more and nothing less. The track chalked out for a 
man by the rules and regulations of his caste is to him the 
path of righteousness and salvation ; and on it he is safe, it 
being absolutely impossible for him to go wrong while treading 
it patiently and perseveringly. “ It is better to perform one’s 
own duty, even though it be devoid of excellence, than anoth- 
er’s duty well. He who fulfills the office obligated by his own 
nature does not incur sin. One should not reject the duty 
to which one is born, even if it be associated with error, for 
all (human) undertakings are involved in error, as fire is by 
smoke.” 

But the soteriology of the book, like its theology and its 
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anthropology, is involved inextricably in confusion, because the 
author, while determined to give prominence to some principles 
of a practical stamp, seems to have been unable to free him- 
self from the fascinating influence of the ideal of piety held up 
by the schools -— the devotee seated cross-legged or standing 
still and immovable beneath the outstretched branches of a 
shady tree, with his eyes fixed on the tip of his nose, his breath 
regulated according to fixed -rules, his mind concentrated on 
‘one theme or object of contemplation, his passions and appe- 
tites not merely controlled but extinguished, his desires and 
aspirations subsiding into a holy calm, the serenity of his soul 
making him impassable or indifferent to hunger and thirst, heat 
and cold, pleasure and pain, and his entire self, separated from 
its accidental surroundings, merged into the Deity. No Hindu 
thinker, in the days of our author, however broad might be 
his thoughts, could contemplate this picture of tranquil medi- 
tation without being instinctively led to recognize its immense 
superiority to the bustle and turmoil of an active life. And so 
the author of the Gita, like the great Buddha himself, after 
flying from it for a moment, swung back to it with redoubled 
momentum. And its theory of salvation is the theory to which 
universal homage is paid in Hindustan to-day; the theory, we 
mean, which makes an inferior degree of salvation hang on 
kanuayoga, or the devotion of works, while salvation, in the 
fullest sense of the term, is only attainable through the path- 
way of pryanyoga, or the devotion of knowledge or hermit 
solitude and concentrated meditation. 

IV. The Lschatology of the book need not detain us long. 
The Hindu doctrine of transmigration, with its ascending and 
descending series of animated bodies, innumerable births and 
deaths, terminating, after the slow cycle of ages innumerable, 
in absorption in the Deity, is the basis of all its speculations 
on this subject. It, however, recognizes one principle which 
should not be passed over unnoticed, namely, that a man’s con- 
dition in the world to come is determined by his meditations 
rather than action in this life. 


Ie who, remembering me at the moment of death, quits the 
body and comes forth, enters my nature, there is no doubt about 
that. Or again, whatever nature he thinks on when he abandons 
the body at the last, to that only does he go, O son of Kunti ! 

Fourtu Serizs, Vout, XX XIII.—41 
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having been always conformed to that nature. Therefore think 
of me at all times and fights. 


It is impossible to enumerate the superstitions to which this 
and other passages of the sort have given birth, or the various 
expedients adopted to direct the thoughts of the dying Hindu 
to the incarnation of Vishnu, who is the principal interlocutor 
in this dialogue. The Hindu father of the Vaishnab sect, or 
the sect which upholds the worship of Vishnu, in preference 
to that of any other god, to that either of Brahma, the first, or 
Maheshwar, the third person in the Hindu triad, gives names 
to his male children, such as may in the hour of death recall the 
Deity to his mind ; or he writes some of his hundred and eight 
names on his sacred garments and on his arms and on the palms 
of his hands, that his eyes may fall on them and bring up as- 
sociations fitted to pave his way to heaven before they are closed 
forever. The immoral principle that man, howev er bad his 
life has been, will enter heaven if at the moment of death he 
repeats the name of Vishnu, is a legitimate deduction from 
such a passage, though perhaps the author and its compeers did 
not foresee the wrong use which has been made in subsequent 
ages of their unguarded statements ! 

We confess we don’t rise from the perusal of this time-hal- 
lowed and extravagantly venerated book with a very high 
opinion of its contents. The devotee who, amid the enlight- 
enment of the nineteenth century, represents God as the life 
of every living thing, from man down to the meanest worm, 
and the aggregate of all forces, mechanical, chemical, electric, 
and magnetic, as the sum total, in short, of all forms of life 
and all material agencies, may be in raptures when speaking of 
its teachings. The self-styled anthropologist, who throws 
overboard the supernatural element in Christianity, and repre- 
sents it asa development of, or an outgrowth from, pre-existing 
religious ideas, may see in it a grand stepping-stone to the 
rapid progress made in subsequent ages in religion and morals. 
But we are ordinary mortals, with no pompous titles, and we 
cannot help representing its general teaching, theological and 
moral, as on the whole pernicious, even while we are not back- 
ward in recognizing the excellence of a few truths and princi- 


ples scattered up and down among its miscellaneous contents. 
We have no hesitation whatever in affirming that this and other 
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books of the sort have, on the whole, been so many drags on, 
rather than incentives to, the progress of the world in religion 
and morals, and we fearlessly oppose this bold assertion to ) the 
sentimental talk which is unhappily gaining ground even in the 
Churches of Christendom. 





Arr. II.—SHAKESPEARE: HIS GENIUS AND TIMES. 


To those who are in the habit of frequenting our great libra- 
ries there is nothing so utterly astounding as the immensity of 
those accumulations that cluster around two books—-the Bible 
and the plays of Shakespeare. In 1879 H. H. Morgan, of St. 
Louis, published a Topical Shakespeariana, in which he gives a 
list of two thousand English books devoted entirely to varied 
discussions of the works of the Bard of Avon. This catalogue 
is exclusive of various editions, and is confessedly in no sense 
exhaustive. 

A great poet has drawn a parallel between Shakespeare and 
the sea, and after reminding us of it, Swinburne says: “ For 
two hundred years students have gone forth in every kind of 
boat to more fully explore this sea—majestic galleys . 
by such geniuses as Coleridge and Goethe, and also the paltries 
fishing er raft,” Every aisle man will agree with him, wey 
dwelling on the figure, he continues to say: “ The limits of 
this ocean, the law of its tides, the motive of its forces, the 
mystery of its unity, and the secret of its changes, no seafarer 
of us all may ever think thoroughly to know.” * The writer 
of this critique ventures to launch on this ocean Ads little 
paper catamaran, not pretending that his frail craft, though 
boldly launched on the boundless sea, will be able, in any de- 
gree, to solve the enigmas which other and wiser voyagers 
have failed to unravel, but for the purpose of running through 
a portion of the fleet that has preceded him, making himself 
familiar with the log-books they have so reliably kept, and then 
laying his gathered treasures where they can be seen by eyes 
less favored than his own have been. 

The literature of this subject, turning for a moment away 
from the sea, is an open vast prairie, with all its vast wealth of 

* “A Study of Shakespeare,” pp. 1, 2. 
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color. We go to every open or opening flower of comment, or 
of criticism, on which we can lay our discriminating fingers ; 
we pluck whatever we can find of rare or unusual sweetness, 
and take away its richest perfume by an involuntary absorp- 
tion that well-nigh intoxicates us. 

There is something specially exciting, enriching, exalting, in 
the honey and aroma with which such erudites as Schlegel, Drake, 
and Taine have filled their beauteous nectar-bearing cups. It 
may be that some of the most startling sentences of these brill- 
iant commentators may cling to us, as the silken fibers of the 
cotton plant might adhere to the homely burr dragged through 
a field of Southern beauty. If it be so, who has the right to 
accuse or censure? Who will presume to require us to tie a 
tag to each separate fiber, that it may be traced to the actual 
plant on which it grew. To give, in an article of this kind, to 
every thread its owner’s name, would be literally 


“To guard a title that was rich before,” 


and that would surely be “ wasteful and ridiculous excess.” * 


It is a singular and somewhat startling fact that there is no 
great E nglish writer against whom a certain class of so-called 
religionists have cherished so much ill-grounded prejudice as 
against the author of the most charming and elegant dramas 
that ever dropped from a mortal’s pen. Some thirty years ago a 
Methodist preacher was importuned to arrest the character of 
his immediate predecessor before his Conference. The distin- 
guished man against whom the assault was directed had been 
educated at West Point, became a doctor of divinity, and when 
he died was a colonel inthe Union Army. A string of charges 
had been drawn up, including various offenses, but all paling, 
as the accuser thought, before the enormity of the final cul- 
minating one, which was that he, a minister of the Church, 
persisted in privately reading “ Shakespeare’s theater plays!” 

The prejudice of which this charge was a faint indication 

* For the writer of this article to disclaim a scholarship, of which it were van- 
ity in him to suppose himself even suspected, would be to invite from the really 
learned deserved contempt. He disclaims any attempt to ascend a tribune to 
which Ulrici, Schlegel, Coleridge, Hudson, and Rolfe have been exalted with mer- 
ited honors. He does not assume to be a Shakespearian in any high sense. He 
only echoes the conclusions of acknowledged critics, yet at the same time he claims 
the right of uttering an opinion or two distinctively his own. 
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yas much stronger fifty or a hundred years ago. John New- 
ton, sometimes called “the pious ”»—the companion of Cowper, 
and the author of several favorite hymns—was a great letter- 
writer. In one of his epistles to a friend by the name of Bull 
he makes this humiliating confession: “If my good folks 
were to catch me reading Shakespeare, I would rather hide 
the book than offend them. For they, being no judges of 
Shakespeare, or of my motive for reading him, would be 
hurt if they saw a play-book in my hand. I would not wish 
them to look more favorably upon play-books than they do, 
or to think unfavorably of me on Shakespeare’s account.” 
There seems to be a great want of manliness in this will- 
ingness to hide the book; but allowance must be made for 
the narrowness and prudery of the circle in which he moved. 
What shall we say of the — (we dare not characterize them) 
who, on the death of Wesley, finding among his papers an an- 
notated copy of our great poet, at once destroyed it, lest it 
should injure Mr. Wesley’s influence among religious people ?@ 
It was an act of ruthless literary vandalism, no matter how 
saintly the man that committed it. All healthy and true re- 
ligion has suffered an injury thereby. Mr. Wesley’s annota- 
tions were doubtless appreciative. They may have been, they 
doubtless were, remarkably laudatory. If they had not been, 
if they had been in any sense disparaging, they would never 
have been destroyed by his mistaken literary censors. 

The prejudice of which the above narration is an illustration 
has not as yet utterly died out. There are those whose piety 
and good intentions no man can impeach who still think that 
it is an unwise, not to say a wicked, thing to spend time in 
reading this great master of the human heart. Such purists, 
no doubt, class him with Byron, Shelley, and Tom Moore. 
They regard him as entitled toa place on the same shelf as 
Rabelais, Smollett, and Sterne, and to make him a study as dan- 
gerous as would be the study of Tom Paine, Voltaire, or our 
modern Ingersoll. Of course this is all a mistake, and the best 
minds in the Church no longer hesitate to say so. 


THEORIES. 


Many and strange have been the opinions held regarding the 
great intellectual prodigy of the sixteenth century—nay, we 
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may say the greatest prodigy of all times and all lands. The 
most absurd of all is that which pretends to regard him as 
a myth. The actual existence of Shakespeare, and the incidents 
related concerning his life, are as demonstrably true as are any 
historical facts. The lives of Charlemagne, Napoleon, Lin- 
coln, are not more true. We may have our doubts concerning 
Homer and Ossian; but it were idiocy to indulge in any so 
far as William Shakespeare is concerned. He is as real as are 
Macaulay, or Carlyle, or Eliot to the readers of to-day, and is 
far more so than will be Hartmann, or Emerson, or Mill when 
three hundred years shall have rolled into the great unknown. 

A few half-demented aspirants to literary fame have labored 
hard to prove that Shakespeare’s name was but a nom de plume, 
and that the actual name of the writer of the plays to which it 
was attached was Bacon; that, while his brain conceived and his 
pen wrote “ Hamlet” and “ Macbeth ” and “ Lear,” and all the 
other wonderful tragedies and comedies that cluster round them, 
he was too modest or too cowardly to have his real relationship 
to such marvels known to his contemporaries or to the men of 
anyage. There is a great deal of ingenuity and some sincerity 
apparent in the various lines of argument employed to sustain 
this—to say the least of it—extraordinary view. The style of 
Bacon is compared with that of Shakespeare. Parallel pas- 
sages are quoted. Especial prominence is given to the fact 
that when Aristotle is quoted the same mistranslations occur. 
It is contended that Bacon was the only one man, fitted by 
culture and position, to write the dramas bearing Shakespeare’s 
name. All these arguments, and with them every other, melt 
into dissipated mist before candid criticism. The Baconian 
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delusion is a species of insanity, which, in its first and most 
distinguished victim—who, by a singular coincidence, bore the 
name she would so unjustly exalt—developed into a violent 
madness, justifying personal restraint. 

James Freeman Clarke has dealt this delusion some masterly 
though semi-satirical blows. He reaches the conclusion that it 
would be easier to believe that Shakespeare wrote the works of 

acon than that Bacon wrote the plays to which the name of 
Shakespeare is attached. The argument on the other side has 
been put most admirably by Hudson. We have only space for 
the briefest outline possible. He elaborates the following 
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points: 1. Bacon’s ingratitude to Essex was such as the author 
of Lear could never have been guilty of. 2. Whoever wrote 
the plays of Shakespeare was not a scholar. He had something 
vastly better than learning—but he had not that. 3. Shake- 
speare never philosophizes, Bacon never does any thing else. 


4, Bacon’s mind, great as it was, might have been cut out of 
Shakespeare’s and never have been missed. 

Mr. Swinburne says of the supposition that there was 
a double authorship, Shakespeare and some one else—which 
is assumed by some —that it is a position naturally impos- 
sible to refute. “It is the last resource of an empiric, the 
last refuge of a sciolist; a refuge which the soundest of 
scholars will be the slowest to seek, a resource which the most 
competent of critics will be least ready to adopt.” Of a man 
clinging to such a theory he says, adopting the language of 
Touchstone, 


“God help thee, shallow man! 
God make incisions in thee! Thou art raw!” 


In a line precedent, but which in its connection is not to be 
quoted on this page, he explains, 


“ Like an ill-roasted egg all on one side,” 
oS r ’ 


and then goes on to say, “ And raw such a man must remain 
for all his learning, and for all the incisions that may be made 
in the horny hide of self-conceit, to be pierced by the punc- 
ture of no man’s pen;” which, notwithstanding its Carlylean 
obscurity, is a sentiment worthy of adoption by all. 

Dr. J. Snider of Missouri, at a gathering of the Concord 
School of Philosophy last summer, assumed, with a mysticism 
that no man can be expected to penetrate, that he had dis- 
covered Shakespeare’s secret. Up to this time but few were 
aware that Shakespeare had any secret other than that which 
attaches to all works of undoubted genius. The doctor says: 
“Shakespeare’s dramas move in an ethical world. They por- 
tray a world of conflict, they mediate these conflicts and bring 
all colliding elements into harmony, returning the deed upon 
the doer.” That Shakespeare’s dramas do this is, indeed, 
unquestionably true. But this has never been “a secret.” 
This is no discovery! After such a prelude the world—not 
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the Concordian, but the outside, world—was looking for some 
astounding revelation. But we say with Pistol : 


“Hope is a curtail day in some affairs ;” 
and still more appropriately with Macbeth : 


“ Be these juggling fiends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense ; 
And keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.” 


After all that was reported as having been said at Concord, 
the world knows no more of Shakespeare than Coleridge did a 
generation or more ago. 


His Sryte. 


Critics of the seventeenth century say of Shakespeare’s style 
that it is “the most obscure, pretentious, painfully laborious, 
and absurd that could be imagined.” This opinion later gen- 
erations have not indorsed. Modern criticism has come to a 
conclusion the very opposite. 

Heine tells us that “The scene of his plays is the globe, 
eternity the period of the action of his pieces, and humanity 
his hero.” Goethe declares that “In Shakespeare nature is 
uttering her own oracles. My men,” says he, “are soap bub- 
bles inflated by romantic caprice.” If I consult Carlyle this 
is what he tells me: “Shakespeare penetrates into immaterial 
things—far into nature, with his divine splendors and infernal 
terrors, his Ariel melodies and mystical Mandragora moans ; 
far into art and artifice. Shakespeare knew innumerable things 
—what men are, and what the world is, and how and what 
men aim at there.” “Some one,” says he, “calls it [Shake- 
speare] The Grand Sacred Epos, or Bible of world history, in- 
finite in meaning as the divine mind it emblems.” 

The great historian Hallam has put these remarkable words 
on record: “ The name of Shakespeare is the greatest in all lit- 
erature. No man ever came near him in the creative power 
of the mind. No man ever had at once such strength and such 
variety of imagination. Comparing him with Homer, the 
tragedians of Greece, the poets of Italy, . . . one man has far 
more than surpassed them all. Others may have been as sub- 
lime ; others may have been more pathetic ; others may have 
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excelled him in grace and purity of language and have shunned 
some of his faults; but the philosophy of Shakespeare, his inti- 
mate searching out of the human heart, whether in the gnomie 
form of sentence or in the dramatic exhibition of character, is 
a gift peculiarly his own.” 

So our own Hudson. He says, with an authority from which 
no man desires to appeal: “ His rank in the school of morals 
is no less high than in the school of art. He is every-where 
worthy to be our teacher and guide in what is morally just and 
noble and right, as in what is artistically beautiful and true.” 

Richard Grant White, with a rare insight, declares: “If the 
plague had not spared him, the Anglo- Saxon race would have 
lacked a certain degree of that elevation of mental and moral 
tone, and that practical wisdom, which distinguishes it among 
the peoples.” He does not hesitate to say that he regards 
him as “a source of instruction more nearly priceless than any, 
except that which falls from the lips of Jesus of Nazareth.” 

“The highest glory of Shakespeare’s poetry,” says Prof. H. 
Reed, “ is its spirituality. tis full of the life of faith.” These 
words are so remarkable that we presume to italicise them. 

The most brilliant and incisive of all the eritiqgues on Shake- 
speare has, however, been written by a Frenchman. With 
rare analytical power he tells his countrymen, infatuated as he 
knows them to be with Corneille and Raci sine, that Shakespeare 
is “ an extraordinary species s of mind, perplexing to all modes 
of analysis and reasoning. All-powerful—excessive—equally 
master of the sublime and the base. The most creative that 
ever engaged in an exact copying of the details of actual exist- 
ence; in dazzling caprice of fancy, in the profound compli- 
cations of human passion. A nature poetical, immortal, in- 
spired, superior to reason—so extreme in joy and pain—so 
abrupt of gait—so stormy and impetuous in his tramp, that a 
great age only could have cradled such a man.” 

“T have made,” says Swinburne, the last witness we shall 
call, “the study of Shakespeare the chief intellectual business, 
and have found it the chief spiritual delight, of my life. He 
is a strong and subtle searcher of hearts, the just and merciful 
judge and painter of human passion. It is proverbially impos- 
sible to determine by selection the greatest works of Shake- 
speare. There is, unquestionably, how ever, no creation of his 
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that will bear comparison with ‘Much Ado About Nothing.’ 
Who [he asks] can speak of all things, or of half that is in 
Shakespeare—who can speak worthily of any? Shakespeare, 
to whom all things were better known by instinct than ever 
they can be by experience to other men.” 

As with every other great poet, and as with every other writ- 
er of mark in any of the walks of literature, Shakespeare has 
been charged with plagiarism. That he did take from other 
men, that he took from add men, in a sense to be explained by 
and by, is willingly, exultingly confessed. He from whom 
was taken was greatly enriched by the taking; for when re- 
turned, as returned they were, it was seen that the theft, unlike 
any other stealing, was a benefaction, not only to the man hon- 
ored by the abstraction, but to mankind at large. 

Shakespeare was born in 1564 and died in 1616. His life, 
therefore, embraces a period of fifty-two years. This covers 
the entire reign of Elizabeth and portions of the reigns of 
Mary and James I., Mary preceding and James following the 
Maiden Queen. Though this period was inclusive of what is 
called, so far as learning is concerned, “the Renaissance,” it 
was, in fact, an age of great grossness and vulgarity. There 
had been civil wars. How natural, therefore, that Shakspeare 
should have to chronicle atrocious deeds! There is not in En- 
glish literature a more appalling picture than one given us in 
“ King Lear.” The scene is in Gloster’s castle. The actors 
Gloster, Cornwall, and Regan, Lear’s daughter. 

Corn. See it shalt thou,—never ! 


Fellows, hold the chair: 
[Guo. is held down in his chair, while Cony. plucks out one of his eyes, and sets his 
Soot on it.) 
Glo. He that will think to live till he be old, 
Give me some help :—O cruel! O ye gods! 
Reg. One side will mock another; the other too. 
[Cornwatt then tears out GLostER’s other eye, and, throwing it upon the ground, 
exclaims :] 
Out vile jelly! Where’s thy luster now? 
Reg. Go thrust him out at gates, and let him smell 
His way to Dover. 


Eugene Sue, in his “ Mysteries of Paris,” has attempted to 
imitate this scene, but how poor the imitation ! 
It is true that at this time the ladies of the court studied 
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Greek, but the social condition of the people was low, almost 
beyond our conception to-day. Clergymen dressed in green 
and red and yellow, wore crisped hair, and walked in peaked 
and buckled shoes. ‘To meet a priest in those days was to 
behold a peacock that spreadeth his tail when he danceth be- 
fore the hen.” * They were immoral, and held in very low 
esteem. The people believed in witches, fairies, goblins. 
Every village had its ghost. Church-yards were haunted, as 
was the scene of every fatal accident, and, therefore, impass- 
able. Nothing had such a charm for the common people as 
prodigies. They saw, or thought they saw, blue lights, corpse- 
sandles, tomb-fires. They heard demoniacal voices. They 
attached great importance to charms and spells, and the telling 
of fortunes. Palmistry and the making of periapts was a pro- 
fession ; by the one, individual history was read in the lines 
of the hand, and by the writing and wearing of the other dis- 
ease and calamity were warded off. Tumors were removed by 
nine strokes of a dead man’s hand. Scrofula was cured by the 
touch of a king or queen. Ruptures were reduced by the suf- 
ferers passing through a young tree split for the purpose. Bodies 
were supposed to bleed at the approach of their murderers. 
Men were said to shudder when walking unconsciously over 
the ground destined to be their final resting-place. It was the 
Age of Superstition. 

It has been objected that there are passages in Shakespeare 
too indecent to be read in mixed or refined society ; that “his 
characters call things by their dirty names;” that “the talk 
of his gentlemen and ladies is full of coarse allusions ;” 
that “they have a vocabulary as coarse as Rabelais, and that 
they drain it dry.” It is said that “ they kill, violate, poison, 
burn, and fill the stage with every abomination.” To all of 
which it may be said, no wise man advocates the promiscuous 
reading of an unexpurgated edition. It is true, men were never 
depicted in such hideousness before, but it ought to be remem- 
bered that it was the hideousness of truth! Men did kill, poi- 
son, burn, just as he says they did. They were drunken, un- 
clean, cruel. Shakespeare was only true to the times in which 
he lived. 

The Bible was translated at about the same time that the 

* Holinshed. 
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“ Tempest” and “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” were written. 
It contains some passages which good taste, no matter how 
deep the piety of its possessor may be, declines to quote in 
every circle of society to-day. Coarseness was the fault of 
the age. Women of high rank wrote letters to each other and 
to men much worse than any thing that Shakespeare wrote. 
Johnson says, “Shakespeare is more agreeable to the ears of 
the present age than any other author equally remote.” The 
pious, the revered Robertson, says of Shakespeare, “ He is 
healthy; I pardon even his worldly coarseness.” Swinburne, 
after mentioning “ the fetid fun and rancid ribaldry of Pandarus 
and Thersites,” speaks of Shakespeare’s alleged imitation of 
Rabelais thus: “Shakespeare has hardly once or twice burned 
as much as a pinch of fugitive incense on the altar of Cloacina, 
the only Venus acknowledged and admired by such men as 
Swift, Smollett, and Carlyle. ... He paints nature in its 
littlenesses, its weaknesses, its excesses, its irregularities, and 
its rages... . He exhibits man at his meals, in bed, at play, 
drunk, mad, sick. He does not dream of ennobling, but of 
copying human life, and only aspires to make his copy more 
energetic and more striking than the original. His characters 
have bad blood and a ready hand ; they abandon themselves to 
their pass.ons, and go just as their passions lead them. He 
knows by experience the manners of country, court, and town.” 

The introduction of a new theory as to Shakespeare’s rela- 
tion to the literature of all time should be done with becoming 
modesty in an age bristling with commentators and critics. 
The readers of these pages are the first to weigh the theory, and 
they must take the modesty for granted. 

In every age prior to the universal diffusion of knowledge, 
especially prior to the invention of printing, there was always 
floating around among the people a vast amount of traditional 
wisdom. It was embalmed in story and in song. It was car- 
ried from place to place by minstrels and troubadours. Mid- 
way between the creation of the world and the birth of Christ 
we have one inspired interpreter of nature, and we have two 
men who, without the divine afflatus, gave expression to all the 
accumulated wisdom of the times that preceded them. This 
remarkable trio was Solomon, Sophocles, and Socrates. The 
divine inspiration of Solomon exalts him above the level of 
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this discussion. Sophocles was confessedly one of the world’s 
greatest geniuses. He, however, has no special place in the 
argument. With regard to Socrates more must be said. It is 
known to all scholars that between four and five hundred years 
before Christ there was born to a sculptor in Athens a son to 
whom this name was given. He was not, at least in his 
youth, a studious man, and yet his name is likely to live as long 
as that of Solomon. He was a talker, a conversationalist. The 
street, the shop, the market-place and the exchange, were in 
succession his school, and any listener his pupil. He was a 
compound of logician and buffoon. He had a prophet’s flaming 
heart and a brain of ice. In his physiognomy he was ugly be- 
yond all compare. Starr King, by a few striking words, has 
made his appearance as palpable to our mind’s eye as we 
have otherwise been made familiar with the features of George 
Washington. This marvelous word-painter tells us that “his 
head was as round as a pumpkin—was gogele-eyed in the sense 
that a lobster is; that he squinted; that his nose was a short, 
flat snub; that his mouth was wide and his lips thick; that 
his neck was chunky, and that he was as corpulent as an ideal 
alderman ; that he was, in short, a cross between a Brahmin and 
a Satyr.” 

Yet this pug-nosed, chuckle-headed saint got together more 
knowledge than all the uninspired men that had preceded him. 
This “ compromise between Pythagoras and Punch” gave to 
the world a wisdom in the possession of which it exulted for 
nearly two thousand years. At the end of this two thousand 
years, however, there was born in England, of humble, if not 
obscure, parents, a fair child, which developed into a man of 
royal mien, as symmetrical as the Adonis of whom he afterwards 
so sweetly sang. //e added to the mental wealth of the world 
a wisdom surpassing that of Solomon and Socrates combined. 
The theory of the writer of this paper is that these three men 
were provided by a watchful and benevolent Providence to be 
the diligent conservators of all the floating and ungarnered 
wisdom of their day. They caught that wisdom as it dropped 
from the lips of the troubadour or from the lips of the border 
minstrel, as it was jestingly uttered in the stinging satires 
and biting repartees of professional humorists and hired clowns ; 
they clipped it out of novels and humorous plays ; they culled 
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it from the proverbial sayings of the common people, and from 
the well watched and loudly applauded utterances of courtiers 
and kings. They gleaned it from soldiers and sailors, from 
the hangers-on in courts of law. They made record of it as it 
was read by stately embassadors from foreign lands, or as it 
was mouthed in martial orders from castle walls or fields of 
blood. They gathered it, at the risk of morals and of life, 
from way-side taverns, from gambling-hells, from sponging- 
houses, and from the prisons in which men languished away a 
lifetime to atone for petty debts. They treasured it as it fell 
in stilted phrase from ermined judge, or as it was mumbled by 
the humblest digger of the murderer’s grave. They condensed 
all the vapors of romance—they crystallized the gold which men 
were trampling under their unheeding feet. They caught the 
gossamer threads that floated in the every-day life of men, 
and wove those threads into garments of wondrous beauty for 
all coming men and all coming ages to admire and wear. If 
piety was in the air, then were these conservators pious, and 
Solomon’s thoughts were cast in a religious mold. If the age 
was stirred by great mental activity, and the thoughtful were 
talking of duty and morals, then Solomon and Socrates stamped 
their disputations with lofty words, calling their utterances 
philosophy, and giving them, by the richness of their rhetoric, 
a currency that outreached their own land and age, and which 
bids fair to outreach all lands and all ages. 

Shakespeare, with a wiser, higher nature than had been be- 
stowed upon any that had preceded him, did the most and the 
grandest portion of this eclectic work. He laid the Hebrew 
money-changer Shylock, the Greek cynic Thersites, and the 
Roman voluptuary Antony, under tribute, as he did men of 
every race and nation. Le listened to the folk-lore of Den- 
mark, to Boccaccio’s stories of Italian life, to the love songs of 
the strutting Spaniard and the tawny Moor. He familiarized 
himself with translations from languages long dead, and read 
the current histories of the Norman, the Saxon, and the Celt. 
He gave expression to every thing that was worthy of being 
expressed. J1is work was not the embalming of dead bodies 
destined never to live again ; it was the storing of seed having 
life in itself—the conservation of germinal truths destined, as 
by an eternal purpose, to make green and glad, lustrous, all the 
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accessible hills and pinnacled mountains of the future. In this 
light how utterly contemptible do all charges of plagiarism 
appear, with which pigmy men, with their little straws, have 
sought to pierce his coat of mail! In this light they sink out 
of sight, and they sink forever. 

Shakespeare transmuted all that his acute ears heard, all that 
his penetrating eyes saw, all that his tenacious memory could 
retain, into ingots of silver which no use can ever tarnish— 
into diamonds which no length of time can ever dim. 


“ He was not of his age, but for all time.” 


It may be said of him, in a higher sense than it could be said 
of Milton: 


“His soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.” 


Arr. III.—POPULAR EDUCATION THE GENIUS OF 
AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 


Tue perpetuity of our free institutions, as well as the national prosperity and 
happiness of the people, can be best promoted by promoting the instruction and 
knowledge of the rising generation. Is it not manifest that of all the world the 
United States can least afford to neglect the general and thorough culture of its 
people? Circumstances have made this question at the present moment of the 
very gravest urgency. If we are in large measure what our fathers have made 
us, the next generation will be sure to be more or less fashioned by those who to- 
day provide and direct our systems of education. It is not enough that we have 
an immense territory or an immense population, but every acre and every man, 
where nature has been equally bountiful, should be the equal in productive power 
of any other acre or any other man. It is not enough that, with a population of 
nearly fifty millions, only about twenty-five thousand students annually find their 
way through any and all of the old literary colleges. It seems obvious that both 
colleges and common schools require the earnest attention and the most precious 
resources of all the States, as well as of the General Government. Without un- 
dertaking the entire control of the general subject, Congress may yet legitimately 
make a contribution so emphatic that no State will falter in generous co-operation. 
The light of the nation, as that of the sun among planetary states, should break 
forth as the greater morning light to rule the day.—Speech of Hon. Justin S. Mor- 
rill, of Vermont, on Educational Bill in Senate of United States, Dec. 15, 1880. 


In his elaborate “Essays on Republicanism in Europe,” Emilio 
Castelar says: “One of the greatest benefits of liberty is its 
wealth of education, and one of the greatest benefits of educa- 
tion is the ability it gives to take account of existing facts in 
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all our political solutions.” As does he, so do we, take the 
words education and politics in their natural and broad senses 
—the former meaning to lead out and develop, as also to in- 
struct ; the latter being used to designate the relations and duties 
of citizenship. To educated minds alone are productive and 
useful ideas spontaneous. “It is much easier,” says Castelar, 
“to persecute gas and imprison a sunbeam than to persecute 
or imprison an idea.” All science that throws any revealing 
and useful light on the history of man, on his place in the range 
of being, and on his relative position among his fellows, teaches 
that he is ennobled by true education. In an address made 
Jan. 14, 1881, to a delegation of colored citizens, General Gar- 
field (then President-elect) said : 


I noted as peculiarly significant one sentence in the remarks of 
General Elliott, to the effect that the majority of citizens, as he 
alleges, in some portions of the South, are oppressed by the 
minority. If this be so, why is it so? Because a trained man 
is two or three men in one in comparison with an untrained man ; 
and, outside of politics and outside of parties, that suggestion is 
full, brimful, of significance; that the way to make the majority 
always powerful over the minority is to make its members as 
trained and intelligent as the minority itself. That brings the 
equality of citizenship, and no law can confer and maintain in the 
long run a thing that is not upheld with a reasonable degree of 
culture and intelligence. Legislation ought to do all it can. 


This “ culture and intelligence” are matters of vast impor- 
tance to all our citizens. And yet they meet with organized 
opposition. Besides the deeply seated opposition in the South 
to the education of the masses of the people, the adroit, earnest, 
and persistent efforts of a large class of un-Americanized citi- 
zens, Who are under the dictation of a foreign spiritual and 
semi-political power, tend to modify and to subvert our grand 
system of common schools, because they are well-suited to the 
enlightenment, the morals, and the civilization of the people, 
and to turn the educational and literature funds of the States 
into sectarian channels. 

In no period of our colonial and national history have the 
demands of representative men and of cultivated society been 
more urgent that a high degree of intelligence and morals per- 
vade all ranks of our citizens than in this, when immigration is 
flooding our centers of trade, our commerce, and popular ideas 
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with foreign ignorance, infidelity, and monarchical ideas—a 
condition of things that political demagogues aim to turn to 
partisan and sectional purposes, and sometimes to personal ag- 
grandizement, and particularly since the enfranchisement of 
millions of the colored race. This inflow of two such elements 
into the body politic calls for wise and vigorous efforts to edu- 
cate the masses of the people, and to assimilate them to the 
nation. 

What we, in this paper, claim to be in accord with the genius 
of American institutions, has of late found expression in Con- 
gress, in what is known as Burnside’s Bill, for the promotion by 
the country of popular education, in the Southern States par- 
ticularly. The chief features of this bill are, (1,) that the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of public lands and from patents shall be 
invested in bonds, the interest of which shall be appropriated 
to public schools ; (2,) that for ten years the apportionment shall 
be according to the number of persons in each State, of ten 
years old and upward, who cannot read and write; (3,) that one 
third of the proceeds of the fund shall be given to endow col- 
leges established under the Act of 1862, until each State has 
$30,000 per annum for their support. These provisions are 
wisely conditioned on the maintaining by each State schools 
for all children (including the colored) between six and sixteen 
years of age, for at least three months of the year, and after 
1885 for four months. This bill passed the house by a large 
majority, all the Republicans voting for it, as did some of the 
influential members from the South. No more important step 
for the prosperity, peace, and effective unity of the nation has 
ever been taken. It will grandly supplement, if not exceed, 
the power of the Peabody Fund. 

Though amid fluctuations and the subsidence of zeal, it has 
ever been the policy of this nation—as clearly indicated in 
colonial history, in the Constitution of the United States, and 
in those of the several States, as it has also been of the Church, 
in harmony with the genius of Christianity—to foster the cause 
of education. Sometimes it has been limited to the compara- 
tively few, that is, to the Christian ministry, to educators, and 
to the learned professions, but the general tendency has been 
to popular intelligence. Any exceptions have been for the 
purpose of keeping the common people and the servile race in 
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submission to aristocratic and designing men, whose aims were 
to rule the conscience and to extend the sway of political 
power. The aims of those thoroughly tinged with foreign 
ideas, who would unite the temporal and spiritual powers, 
giving to the latter the supremacy in education and in polities, 
have been furthered by a thorough and persistent assertion of 
authority over the votaries of priestly ecclesiasticism. In the 
other direction it was the study of masters and of legislators 
to keep the slaves in abject ignorance. And, after the lapse 
of years since their manumission and enfranchisement, the 
people who dominate in the South wisely yield to the popular 
demand because their political safety requires the education of 
all the citizens, black and white. 

In the early history of the Church it was not so. Besides 
the “ extraordinary teachers whom Christ employed to lay the 
foundations of his everlasting kingdom,” as says Mosheim, 
there were, in the first century, such men as Clemens, Bishop 
of Rome ; Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch ; and Polycarp, Bishop 
of Smyrna, who, though not remarkable for learning, yet em- 
ployed their pens in the cause of Christianity and the education 
of the people. In the second century “the number of learned 
men increased considerably, the majority of whom were phi- 
losophers attached to the eclectic system.” In the third cent- 
ury, and, we hold as susceptible of proof, according to the spirit 
and workings of Christianity, the cause of letters, philosophy, 
and education by degrees triumphed—a success that was largely 
due to Origen, who, a Platonist in early life, unwisely blended 
the tenets of that system with the purer and more sublime 
doctrines of the Gospel. The result was not wholly bad. 
Though the faith of some was thereby perverted and controver- 
sies arose therefrom, yet the increased tendency to free thought 
and wide erudition promoted not a little the cause of popular 
education, so that in the fourth century, and thence on until 
about the tenth, “ Christians applied themselves with greater 
zeal and diligence to the study of philosophy and the liberal 
arts. The emperors encouraged a taste for the sciences, and 
left no means unemployed to excite and maintain a spirit of 
literary emulation among the professors of Christianity. For 
this purpose schools were established in many cities, libraries 
were erected, and men of learning and genius were nobly rec- 
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ompensed by the honors and advantages that were attached to 
the culture of the sciences and arts.” * It was not until the 
incursions of the barbarous nations into the western provinces, 
and the still later supremacy of the papal hierarchy, that ig- 
norant men were elevated to civil and churchly offices, and the 
cause of popular education began to wane. 

But from the time of the Reformation down through three 
centuries general intelligence has been rapidly and surely gain- 
ing ascendency. Every year has developed some progress. 
Never in the history of the world had the sciences, philosophy, 
and letters a stronger hold on the hearts and minds of the peo- 
ple, nor a broader sway, than they now have. Whatever a few 
impracticable leaders in infidel clubs may say to the contrary, 
it is demonstrable that the present status of intelligence, edu- 
cation, and civilization is owing primarily and almost wholly 
to the inspirations and encouragements of Christianity. So 
true is this, that not only were the several schools and institu- 
tions of learning in all the world founded by Christian men, but 
the several Protestant Churches in all lands have ever vndle the 
founding of schools, the arrangement and classification of rude 
tongues, the translation of books, and the instruction of the peo- 
ple, among the very first matters of enterprise and labor alike 
in heathen and nominally Christian countries. They foster the 
cause of education at home and in newly settled regions. 

For the idea of popular education we are indebted primarily 
to the Hebrews and early Christians. The Chinese and Ara- 
bian caliphs, Charlemagne, Alfred, Abelard, and Duns Scotus 
made large advances in general intelligence. The Lutheran 
reform, as above stated, gave great impulses to the cause, and 
made school-teachers honored co-laborers of preachers of the 
Gospel. The idea of popular instruction was brought to this 
country by our ancestors in the seventeenth century. Very 
early Massachusetts and Connecticut made it obligatory on par- 
ents to see that their children were taught to read and write, 
and were instructed in religion and morality. In the history 
of New England, the names of Ezekiel Cheever, Cotton Ma- 
ther, Horace Mann, and Henry Barnard stand high as gifted 
and laborious laborers.+ 

* Mosheim’s “ Ecclesiastical History.” 
+ Eugene Lawrence, in “ Harper’s Magazine,” Nov., 1875. 
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Wishing to show the position and action of the more prom- 
inent Churches of this country on this subject, I briefly refer 
to them. Though after careful inquiry I have been unable to 
learn that the Congregational Churches have of late, or at any 
time, given a formal declaration of their sentiment on the sub- 
ject of popular education, as we indeed might expect in these 
times ; yet, from the long and well-known character and activity 
of those Churches, from the time of their organization in this 
country, July 20, 1629, under the general direction of Rev. Mr. 
Robinson both in England and in Holland, of Elder Brewster, 
who was a practical printer, of Governor Bradford, Rev. Mr. 
Skelton, their first pastor at Plymouth, and Mr. Higginson, 
their formally accepted and honored teacher, no one doubts 
the position of that denomination in reference to the educa- 
tional interests of this country. Of Governor Bradford it is 
said, “he had acquired an excellent education, especially in the 
languages. He was master of the Dutch tongue, almost as of 
his vernacular dialect ; the French was familiar to him ; the Latin 
and Greek he most diligently studied; but, above all, he was 
learned in the Hebrew, because, as he said, he would see with 
his own eyes the ancient oracles of God in their native beauty.” * 

The original first colonists planted a Church, then a school, 
and ina few years founded a college as a pattern for the future. 
Harvard,+ and Yale,t William and Mary, and Princeton Col- 
leges are outgrowths of their spirit and labors. 


In Massachusetts, where the spirit of the first settlers may yet 
be found, all presidents, professors, and tutors in the colleges, 
teachers in academies, and all other instructors of youth, were 
from the beginning required to use their best endeavors to teach 
the principles of piety, justice, and a sacred regard to truth. 
The law demands that instructors lead their pupils into a clear 
understanding of the tendency of these virtues to preserve and 
perfect a republican constitution, and secure the blessings of lib- 

c 

* Journal of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 

+ Harvard University began Oct. 26, 1636, in an Act of the General Court of 
Massachusetts voting £400 for collegiate purposes. In 1638 John Harvard, from 
whom it is named, made to it a liberal donation of money and books. 

¢ The project of a college in the colony of Connecticut took shape as early as 
the year 1700, when ten Christian ministers met in New Haven and organized for 
the purpose of founding a college. Incorporated the succeeding year under its 
present name, from Governor Elihu Yale, the donor of a valuable library, it was, 
in 1717, permanently located where it now stands. 
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erty as well as to promote their future happiness. The same 
principle entered into the laws which were passed in Connecticut 
as early as 1656; for it was enjoined upon all officers of govern- 
ment to see to it that every child “attain at least so much as to 
be able to read the Scriptures and other good and profitable 
books in the English tongue, and in some complete measure to 
understand the main grounds and principles of the Christian re- 
ligion.” * 


The State of New York has an honorable record also. The 
early Dutch clergy were very commonly school-teachers, and a 
free school was early founded by the Reformed Dutch Church 
in the city of New York. As the opinions of the present age 
may be somewhat guided by a reference to the opinions of 
some of the leading men who contributed largely to make our 
country what it is, it may be well to state that as early as 1737, 
when a bill for appropriations for the maintenance of the pub- 
lie high school was before the colonial Legislature, such men as 
Livingston, Morris, Schuyler, Alexander, Verplanck, and Rens- 
selaer advocated it. In 1753 William Livingston said, in ref- 
erence to the founding of King’s College: 


The advantages flowing from the rise and improvement of 
literature are not to be confined to a set of men. They are to 
extend their cheerful influence through society in general, through 
the whole province, and, therefore, ought to be the peculiar care 
of the united body of the Legislature. ... To enumerate all the 
advantages accruing to a country from due attention to the en- 
couragement of the means of ‘education is impossible. . . . 
Knowledge among the people makes them free, enterprising, and 
dauntless; but ignorance enslaves, emasculates, and depresses 
them. When men know their rights they will at all hazards de- 
fend them, as well against the insidious designs of domestic poli- 
ticians as the undisguised attacks of a foreign enemy; but while 
the mind remains involved in its native obscurity it becomes 
pliable, abject, dastardly, and tame; it swallows the greatest 
absurdities, submits to the vilest impositions, and follows wher- 
ever it is led.f 


Prior to 1760, and under the reign of George II., a corpo- 
ration, known as “ The Governors of the College of the Prov- 
ince of New York,” was created. At the close of the Revolu- 
tion, on a petition of the governors of this corporation, the 
Legislature erected the college into a university, empowered 


* “ Question of the Hour,” by Rev. R. W. Clark, D.D. 
+ Report of Special Commission of New York State Assembly, 1879. 
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“to found schools and colleges in any part of the State, as may 
seem expedient to them.” This Board of Regents, as it has 
since been called, inaugurated the system of common schools 
“for the purpose of instructing children in the lower branches 
of education ” sufficiently to enable them “to transact the busi- 
ness arising from their daily intercourse with each other.” 

The foundations of the common-school system in this State 
were, however, laid in 1795 by Governor George Clinton. In 
his message to the Legislature he recommended “ the establish- 
ment of common schools throughout the State.” The sugges- 
tion was approved, and the sum of $50,000 was set aside, to be 
divided among the towns and counties in proportion to the 
number of their electors.* From another source I gather the 
following provision in 1790: 


The sum of £20,000 shall annually be appropriated for the 
term of five years for the purpose of encouraging and main- 
taining schools . . . in which children of the inhabitants re- 
siding in the State shall be instructed in the English language, 
or be taught English grammar, arithmetic, mathematics, and such 
other branches of knowledge as are most useful and necessary to 
complete a good English education. 


This is the American idea, an idea that includes all men and 
is suited to the nature of our republic, as also to the needed 
qualifications of all its citizens. This system of education, 
modified for the better, remains to this day. 

The time of the above-named appropriation expiring in 1800, 
another impetus was given to the cause of popular education 
by Jedediah: Peck, of Otsego County, Adam Comstock, of 
Saratoga, and De Witt Clinton, who secured the passage of a 
bill by the Legislature in 1812, by which the school system was 
founded. In 1813 Hon. Gideon Hawley was appointed super- 
intendent of public schools, and by his intelligence and energy 
for eight years brought the standard to a high degree of com- 
pleteness.t In recommending the establishment of common 
schools in this State, Governor Clinton said: “ The advantage 
to morals, religion, good government, arising from the general 


* Report of Special Commission of New York State Assembly, 1879. 

+ Session Laws, 1795, chap. 75, sec. 1, cited by Prof. J. H. Hoose, Ph.D., in 
address, 1879. 

} Eugene Lawrence, “ Harper’s Magazine,” Nov., 1875. 
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diffusion of knowledge being universally admitted, permit me 
to recommend this subject to your deliberate attention.” 

One of the ablest representatives of education * in this State 
says: 

Common schools are the offspring of Protestantism. We can 
have them because we are not under the dominion of the Pope. 
He has proved conclusively that Romanism is the enemy of 
common schools, of popular education in every form. Americans 
will not, if they are wise, put an institution that they love so 
much into the hands of its enemies, The glory of our system is 
universal education; that of Rome is universal ignorance. 

Under the patronage of William and Mary, King and Queen 
of England, and under the general direction of the Episcopa- 
lians of Virginia, “ William and Mary,” the oldest of American 
colleges except “ Harvard,” was established nearly two hundred 
years ago. Chartered in 1693, it has a record of its students, 
including many of the leading men of this country, from 1720 
to the present time. So dear were the educational interests to 
the colonists of Virginia that steps toward academic and popu- 
lar instruction were taken as early as 1619, and, though thwarted 


therein, they continued to labor in behalf of the cause until 
their hopes were largely realized, and, had it not been for the 
institution and perpetuation of slavery, their efforts would, 
doubtless, have equaled those of other old States.t Says Hon. 
Justin §. Morrill: ¢ 


The subject of education was not slumbering even in those 
early days when Washington and Jefferson were prominent 
friends of both schools and universities, holding them to be in- 
dispensable to the success of our American political institutions. 
The celebrated ordinance of 1787 proclaimed that “schools and 
the means of education shall forever be encouraged.” This was 
an ordinance of the whole country, reaffirmed in 1798 by Con- 
gress after the adoption of the Constitution, and its obligations 
must be redeemed by the authority of the whole country, with 
the proceeds of the territory and property originally dedicated 
to this high purpose. Schools and the means of education can 
thus, and only thus, be forever encouraged. 


In further evidence ‘of the early educational animus of our 
countrymen, I refer to the beginning and growth of public 
* R. W. Clark, D.D., in “The Christian World.” 


t Report of U. 8. Commission of Education, 1872: J. E. Cooke, in “Scribner’s 
Monthly,” Nov., 1875. ¢ Speech in Senate of U. S., Dec. 15, 1880. 
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libraries. As far back as 1652 Hezekiah Usher began and there- 
after successfully prosecuted the business of bookselling in 
Boston, Mass. In 1677 four other persuns engaged in the same 
work there. In 1732 Benjamin Franklin started a subscription 
library, which he called “ the mother of all the North Ameri- 
ean subscription libraries.” In 1747 the Redwood Library was 
established, at Newport, R. L, by Abraham Redwood, who 
endowed it by a gift of five hundred pounds. In 1776 there 
were in the colonies twenty-six public libraries, aggregating 


about 43,000 volumes, and visited by hundreds of general read- 
ers and men of letters.* 

The recorded sentiments of the Presbyterian Church may be 
seen in the following from “the Constitution” thereof, early 
adopted in this country: “It is recommended that the candi- 
date [for licensure] be required to produce a diploma of Bach- 
elor or Master of Arts from some college or university ; or, at 
least, authentic testimonials of his having gone through a reg- 
ular course of learning. They shall examine him on the arts 
and sciences, on theology, natural and revealed, and on eccle- 
siastical, history.” + Though this excerpt has but little refer- 
ence to popular education, it shows the educational standard of 
that cultured Church, and its influence on the minds of the 
people. What is more significant, the College of New Jersey, 
now popularly known as “ Princeton College,” was originated 
by royal charter in 1746, and, by a more ample charter, it ac- 
quired, in 1748, the powers and privileges then held by the 
higher institutions of Great Britain. “Columbia College,” 
another Presbyterian institution, was established in 1753. 

Expressive ‘of the views and spirit of the Church which, 
because it had its origin amid the influences of the highest 
style of educational forces, is deemed a strong opponent of 
Romanism and ignorance, as it is a zealous ally and promoter 
of popular education in this country, I here give outline evi- 
dences that no Church takes higher ground as to an educated 
ministry and an intelligent people than does the Methodist 
Episcopal. Not only are all candidates for the ministry, what- 
ever their status of scholarship, required to pursue a course of 
study preparatory to licensure and to probation in Conference 

* “ Harpers’ Magazine,” 1877, p. 722. + Confession of Faith. 
t Report U. 8. Commission of Education, 1874. 
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—which is, of course, an incentive in the cause of general edu- 
eation and thorough reforms—but all who desire admission to 
the full and regular ministry must pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion on an extensive course of reading and study, running 
through four years. And now the matter of prescribing a 
course of post-graduate studies, to be pursued by such as de- 
sire, is urged for the sake of greater scholarship and efficiency. 
As might be expected, these men are required, in their minis- 
terial relations, to give special attention to the instruction of 
children, and to enjoin the same duty on parents and guardians. 
And, what is true of no other Church in America, so far as this 
writer knows, she has incorporated in her “ Book of Disci- 
pline” a section devoted especially to advices and directions for 
the higher education of youth. Among them are recommend- 
ations that each Conference have an academy or seminary 
under its direction, that four Conferences unite in the support 
of a college or university, and, in‘order that the people may be 
properly instructed in this matter, it is enjoined that “ it shall 
be the duty of each preacher in charge to preach on the subject 
of education once a year,” and to “take one public collection 
annually in aid of the work of education.” 

What strikes us as worthy of still greater commendation, 
this Church has, by formal resolutions adopted by her chief 
body, put herself openly and squarely on record in favor of the 
common schools of this country, in a form and manner that 
no other Church has done. She has placed herself in antag- 
onism to the enemies of popular education in these few but 
weighty declarations : 

Whereas, We have always, as a Church, accepted the work of 
education as a duty enjoined by our commission “to teach all 
nations;” and 

Whereas, The system of common schools is an indispensable 
safeguard to republican institutions; and 

Whereas, The combined and persistent assaults of the Roman- 
ists endanger the very existence of our common schools; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That we will co-operate in every effort which is 
fitted to make our common schools more efficient and permanent. 

Resolved, 2. That it is our firm conviction that to divide the 
common-school funds among religious denominations for educa- 
tional purposes is wrong in principle, and hostile to our free in- 
stitutions and the cause of education.* 


* Journal of General Conference, 1872, p. 441, 
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To show the agreement to these advanced steps of the rep- 
resentative men officially connected with the educational work 
in this country, I select the following by the Hon. A. E. Rankin, 
late Secretary of the Vermont Board of Education, namely : 


I suppose it to be a fact that the State took into its own hands 
the management of the educational interests of its children be- 
cause it felt that its own permanence and security depended upon 
the intelligence and virtue of its citizens. And no republican 
government can long stand if a strong and vigorous moral senti- 
ment be not inculcated into the minds of its people, and the 
public conscience be not educated and enlightened. The history 
of the world shows that men devoid of moral principle can only 
be governed by force. . . . The nations of the Old World have 
borrowed the common school from us, but several of them have 
surpassed us in developing the resources of the system. The 
Prussians have a maxim that whatever you would have appear 
in a nation’s life you must put into the public schools, 


Forestalling and encouraging this state of things, the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides that, “ Religion, moral- 
ity, and knowledge being necessary to a good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education 


shall forever be encouraged.” Accordingly, all our State Con- 
stitutions recognize the rights of conscience and the duty of 
providing for the education of the citizens of the severai States. 
It is an interesting fact that as early as March, 1775, a banner 
with the inscription “ George Rex, and the Liberties of Amer- 
ica,” and on the reverse side “ No Popery,” was raised in the city 
of New York. And we deem it well that the representatives 
of the Republican party in the State of New York did, at the 
convention held Sept. 8, 1875, adopt the following resolution : 


The free public school is the bulwark of the American Repub- 
lic. We therefore demand the unqualified maintenance of the 
public-school system, and its support by equal taxation. We are 
opposed to all sectarian appropriations, and we denounce as a 
crime against liberty and republican institutions any project for 
sectarian division or perversion of the school fund of the State. 

In further evidence of the policy of this nation Hon. J. S. 
Morrill, in support of the bill referred to in the early part of 
this article, declared that in 1858 he introduced into the na- 
tional Senate “a bill providing colleges for each of the States,” 
and though, for a special reason, it was vetoed by the President, 
yet only four years later a similar measure “ became the law of 
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the land.” The national aim in this direction is seen also in 
the establishment of schools for the advancement of agriculture 
and other industrial arts, as supplementary to and in harmony 
with classical institutions. He continued : 


Universal education diminishes pauperism by opening avenues 
to labor, and by showing how money can be saved as well as 
earned. It makes more of social life, and there is less of crime 
to be supported and punished. It finds nobler fields of ambition 
than are fields of war, and cherishes human brotherhood. Under 
our form of government, swayed to and fro by universal suffrage, 
it becomes our gravest duty as legislators to take heed that all 
those who wield power at the ballot-box shall be fully informed 
of the high trust they hold, and of their duty to discharge that 
trust with fidelity to the whole country and to the sacred obli- 
gations of an enlightened conscience, All of our citizens must 
be raised to that intellectual and moral dignity which appreciates 
and accepts some personal responsibility to their country for their 
political privileges and for their appropriate exercise. 


The senator declares further that the political and moral 
interests of the nation can be subserved only as “ our school- 
houses as well as churches shall be wide open even to hea- 


thens, if here to stay, rather than our jails and houses of cor- 
rection.” Through immigration we are annually receiving 
large accessions to our population. 


These tidal waves of drifting population will continue to flood 
our shores as long as men and women are attracted by our free 
institutions, by free homesteads, by free common schools, and by 
higher wages. Willing to labor, anxious to learn, as should be 
this adventurous host of comparative strangers to American in- 
stitutions, shall we not plant both common schools and colleges 
among such a raw and relatively uninstructed multitude wher- 
ever it may be ultimately distributed ? * 

Over and above these “ foreign legions” from Europe and 
Asia there are the several Indian tribes, who, as experiment 
shows, can be educated, civilized, and made useful citizens. 
“ Wards of the nation,” they desire to live and work. Unable 

> 
to educate themselves, and it being impracticable that the 
States and Territories in which they in greatest numbers have 
their reservations be to the requisite expense for their educa- 
tion, it becomes necessary that the nation provide the means. 
The same is true and more urgent in reference to the millions 


* Senator Morrill. 
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of colored people recently set free and suddenly intrusted with 
a political power for which they are generally unprepared, and 
for which education and morality alone can prepare them. 
That this people can be taught and are eager for the rudiments 
of education is now acknowledged at the South, as it is patent 
to all. In an address to a delegation of colored citizens Gen- 
eral Grant lately said : 


I am glad to see in my travels the progress in education all 
over the country made by the colored people, even in the South, 
where the prejudice is strongest. It is rare to see a colored child 
lose an opportunity to get a common-school education. Educa- 
tion is the first great step toward the capacity to exercise the 
new privileges accorded to you wisely and properly. I hope the 
field may be open to you, regardless of any prejudice which may 
have heretofore existed. 


At the meeting of the Army of the Tennessee, held at Des 
Moines, Iowa, 1875, he spoke similarly : 


Where no power is exercised except the will of the people it 
is important that the sovereign people foster intelligence—that 
intelligence which is to preserve us as a free nation. The centen- 
nial year of our national existence is a good time to begin the 
work of strengthening the foundations of the structure com- 
menced by our patriotic forefathers one hundred years ago. Let 
us all labor to aid all needful guarantees for the sec urity of free 
thought, free speech, a free press, pure morals, unfettered relig- 
ious sentiments, and equal rights and privileges to all men, irre- 
spective of nationality, color, or religion. Encourage free schools, 
and resolve that not one dollar appropriated for their support 
shall be appropriated to the support of any sectarian schools; that 
neither the State nor the nation shall support institutions of 
learning other than those sufficient to afford to every child in the 
land the opportunity of a good common-school education, un- 
mixed with sectarian, pagan, or atheistic dogmas, 


There is no doubt that the genius of our institutions, having 
such a marked history, is to be preserved largely by the intelli- 
gence and morals of the people through the agency of the 
public schools of the land. And it becomes us to look well to 
the character and style of the education we foster and offer to 
the wards of the several States and of the nation. What should 
be itschief characteristics is the special subject of the remain- 
ing pages of this paper. “ That nation is best educated in 
which knowledge is the most diffused, in which the results of 
learning are within the grasp of the greatest number.” By an 
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education suited to the masses we understand, therefore, such 
a leading out, such a teaching and developing of them in gen- 
eral, as will induce a performance of the duties of citizenship. 
Educated after this model, they cannot be easily subjected to the 
leadings of corrupt and designing men, but will be somewhat 
identified with the aims of a free people. General intelligence, 
a knowledge of men and things, and sound morality, constitute 
the real worth and usefulness of life. We give it as our set- 
tled conviction that they whose character is formed by intelli- 
gence and morality scarcely and seldom so far swerve from 
their early education as to contravene the grander purposes 
and duties of life. 

This style of an education, fitting the people to their places, 
should be given to all the wards of this country. The provis- 
ions for what is called “compulsory education” should be 
earnestly and universally enforced. The children of foreigners 
among us, and our colored citizens, should share the educational 
as they do the political advantages of the nation. It is some- 
what remarkable that not until after the first century of our 

national history are any enlarged educational advantages surely, 
though slowly, being offered to the freedmen of the South and 
to their race at the North. Under the i inspiration and diree- 
tion of Northern Churches and other benevolent societies, 
schools of all grades are being established. And the time will 
come when our colored citizens will proudly look back to the 
origin of the institutions that now rise for their enlightenment, 
as do the descendants of the colonists to our oldest colleges. 
The characteristics of sires are naturally soniewhat reproduced 
in the ground-features of their offspring. As the solid strength 
of the Abrahamic and Anglo-Saxon races is found again in the 
genius and force of their descendants, 60 it will be in the citi- 
zens of this republic. 

What are the chief ways and means of securing to the peo- 
ple this style of education? The early and late history of this 
republic, as we have in this paper outlined it, teaches that the 
universal education of the people, under the supervision of 
competent authority, is the only wise method, provided always 
that family and Christian instruction be given. This well- 
established fact brings us, unfortunately, into antagonism with 
religious bigotry and sectarian or ecclesiastical ignorance. It 
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is only by the ascendency and maintenance of our Protestant 
and democratic institutions that these combined forces can be 
controlled or kept in check. “ The triumph of one is the over- 
throw of the other. The modern Latin races, with their igno- 
rant and superstitious people, their monks, relics, and shams, 
are rapidly sinking to decay, as is seen in Italy, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Austria, in Europe ; in South America, and especially 
in Mexico, on our borders.” * The Roman Catholic Irish seem 
to hold with greater tenacity to superstition and ignorance than 
do any other people that are in commercial intercourse with 
Protestant and intelligent countries. Our chief safeguard, 
therefore, lies in universal education under the sanctions of vi- 
tal Christianity. And though it be a difficult thing to secure 
a strong hold or wide influence over this people, we may and 
should guard against them. Just now they are making per- 
sistent and special efforts to gain both power and numbers in 
the South. They are there organizing schools and Churches 
for the unsophisticated and easily moved freedmen—a people 
who, if left to their own choice, would more naturally go to the 
schools, churches, and other associations of their deliverers from 
bondage, and yet who, because of the intrigues of political 
ecclesiastics, may be so blinded and misled as to be perverted 
from the established institutions of the country. The freed- 
men take to education, to art, and to religion with an avidity 
and success highly gratifying and encouraging. Some are 
turning their attention to the learned professions. Give to 
them, as they desire, all the rights and privileges of citizens, 
and in a generation of time they will show themselves worthy 
their nationality. Our danger is less from them than from 
quite another people. European Communists, Roman Catholic 
zealots, and corrupt politicians, who openly show themselves 
inimical to popular education, as provided in our grand system 
of common schools, are the people to be guarded against. Our 
obvious duty, therefore, is to look wisely to the prevalent in- 
fluences of our educational facilitics. 

First among these are our common schools. From the na- 
ture of things these are a vast power. They are adapted to 
promote the intelligence of the citizens, and to fit them for 
their several duties. They are not “ godless,” as is affirmed by 


* Froude. 
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some persons, The genius of our country, from its beginning, 
forbids it. A Christian atmosphere pervades the thinking, 
the literature, and the history of the guiding minds. The re- 
sults are seen in the broad currents of religious thought, supe- 
rior to the eddies that play on the surface. It is otherwise in 
papal countries. Even in Great Britain primary schools are 
less suited to promote general intelligence, enlarged freedom 
of thought, and a broad and uniform civilization, because they 
are chiefly parochial and denominational, than in this country. 
They foster the spirit of caste, against which Mr. Gladstone, 
in his attacks on papal ignorance and priestly domination, is 
dealing heavy blows. But the early history of our people, the 
extent of this country, the genius of its founders, are promo- 
tive of large ideas, general intelligence, and a wide-awake en- 
terprise. Our institutions give to this nation a prominence 
that attracts representatives of the Orient here for the special 
purpose of studying our chief peculiarities, not the least of 
which are our institutions of learning, from the lowest to the 
highest. An education that is worthy the name is practical, 
intelligently and broadly so. The good sense and strong qual- 
ities, as of those who rise from rustic childhood to elevated and 
honorable positions of trust and power, aided by the instruction 
and discipline given in our common schools, are of more value 
in this country than are the ignorance and effete customs of 
the Old World. 

sut the strongest conseryative force and chief element of an 
enduring civilization are the religious. Say what any body 
may, a Christian education is the ground element in a repub- 
lican form of government. It should be begun and fostered in 
the homes of the people. Without detriment to secular edu- 
cation it should be a pervadingsforce in all our schools. With- 
out it no morality, no civilization, no culture, reaches suffi- 
ciently deep or high, nor lasts sufficiently long, to contribute 
much to the value of citizenship. The pulpit and school-room, 
the home and press, should be at one in promoting this style 
of education among the people. Our honored fathers did it ; 
we should do it. “Every government, to say nothing of 
Churches, is bound to enforce education on every child. It 
ought to put the ballot-box behind every school-house, so that 
when a child comes to vote it shall do so through the school- 
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house.” * Leon Gambetta, of France, said to President Thiers : 
“ The salvation of France depends on the adoption of a thor- 
ough system of obligatory education.” When this condition 
of things, both secular and religious, shall become general in 
this country, then its liberties will be secured, and the powers 
of ignorance, ecclesiastical intrigue, and European rationalism 
brought to America, will be held in harmless abeyance or sub- 
jection. And did the people of these United States understand 
and realize how persistent are the efforts of the many and 
subtle enemies of sound intelligence, pure morals, and universal 
education among us, they would hasten, we think, to guard 
against the danger, to strengthen and extend the appliances for 
which we here plead. 

selieving what we have thus far said to be eminently true, 
particularly in reference to this country, where every citizen 
who holds the elective franchise is thereby an individual sov- 
ereign, a veritable factor in government, it seems of the utmost 
importance that they each and all be sufficiently educated to 
understandingly perform the duties of citizenship. We Amer- 
icans are particularly proud of our State or national system of 
common schools, by which all the children may be so educated 
as to become intelligent citizens, capable of understandingly 
exercising the elective franchise. 

If there is one thing which they are prouder of than another 
it is their national schools. The Roman Catholics do not like 
these schools. They insist on edycating their own children; 
they intend, if they can, to apply the education vote to a denom- 
inational purpose, and in New York, and possibly in Boston it- 
self, their numbers give them a chance of success. Nor is this 
the worst. In America, as in England and Scotland, they are 
making converts out of the Protestant communions, Weak, 
imaginative people, disturbed hy theological controversies, are 
imposed on by the pretensions of a Church which sits so calmly 
in the midst of the confusion and claims exclusive possession of 
truth... . The Roman Catholic peasantry, who have flowed 
over into America, are poor, ignorant creatures, who care noth- 
ing for the Constitution, whose interests, so far as they have any, 
are in Ireland and in their creed, and who vote as their priests 
direct them. bie | should such vices be allowed to exercise a 
preponderating influence in the American nation? “ Universal 
suffrage,” just now, is the American sovereign. f 

* Rev. H. W. Beecher. 
¢ Froude, in “ North American Review,” Oct., 1879. 
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This being a fact which cannot be reversed, it is of the ut- 
most importance that the compulsory feature of the laws in 
some States be so carried out as that every child of school age 
shall receive a fair common-school education, such as 1s suited 
to the genius of our institutions. The distinctions of race 
should in these things be lost. Both native-born and foreign- 
born should, we think, be required to be able to read sufficiently 
to understand the duties of citizenship and what is involved in 
allegiance to government. Though the freedinen of the South 
are no longer regarded nor treated as “ wards of the nation,” 
much less of the several States within which they live, yet it 
does seem an imperative duty, as also a wise and sound policy, 
that the several States make the same provisions for their edu- 
cation, and also for that of enfranchised Indians, which they 
make for whites. And no doubt the Southern States can and 
should do more fer popular education within their own bounds 
than they either have done or are now doing. For the educa- 
tion of freedmen the Churches at the South are doing very little, 
because they are influenced by political and caste prejudices. 
The public schools in which colored children can be educated 
are few, poor, and inefficient. The most that is being done is 
by the Churches and philanthropists of the North, and that 
chiefly for the education of those who design to serve as teach- 
ers or preachers.* 

Without going here into the statistics, which are often given 
and generally known, it is clear, from the history of all repub- 
lics, ancient and modern, and from the history of Churches as 
well, that a certain amount of knowledge, a certain degree of edu- 
cation, and, above all, of Christian morality, are absolutely nec- 
essary to the perpetuity and well-being of these United States. 

It is, doubtless, true that many persons think or fear that, 
universal suffrage isa mistake, and that because of it our nation 
must eventually yield to the influences of ignorance, luxury, 
and anarchy, which have destroyed other republics. Whether 
or not such fears are well grounded depends much on the 
character of the people. Popular suffrage is in this country a 
fixed fact from which there will be no receding, and it remains 
an imperative duty that intelligence, education, and good mor- 
als be also universal; else the suffrage should be restricted to 

* Rev. Dr. Hartzell, “ Methodist Quarterly Review,” Oct., 1879, pp. 742-744. 
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certain qualifications, educational or property-possessing. The 
elements of danger must be somehow neutralized, a thing which 
can be done best by making a Christian education open to all 
and obligatory upon all.* Property qualification may be well. 
But, because of genius and skill, because of shrewdness and 
rigid economy, some men, who are both ignorant and wicked, 
dishonest and fraudulent, may be and often are freeholders. 
The being a taxable freeliolder is, therefore, no further an in- 
dication of a fitness for all the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship in a republic than being personally interested in the pro- 
tection and control of property. But the rights and suffrages 
of a citizen are more than the rights and privileges of a man as 
man. Rapidly accumulating facts in reference to the multi- 
tude of foreign-born who are naturalized citizens, and in refer- 
ence to an equal number of home-born and enfranchised freed- 
men, show that such a homogeneousness of character and con- 
dition, of rights and privileges, and of restrictions and control, 
as a Christian education gives, is necessary in order to the 
maintenance of the characteristic elements and features of this 
nation. 

In bringing this paper to a close we caunot do better than to 
use the short and crisp address made by ex-President Grant 
at San Francisco, after his return from his tour of the world, 
and on the occasion of the reception given to him by the 
Board of Education and the children of the public schools of 
that city: 

It is a gratifying sight to witness this evidence of the educa- 
tional privileges afforded by this young city. The crowds gath- 
ered inside and outside this building indicate that every child of 
an age fit for school is provided for. When education is gen- 
erally diffused, we may feel assured of the permanency and 
perpetuity of our institutions. The greatest danger of our peo- 
ple grows out of ignorance, and this evidence of the universality 
of education is the best guarantee of our loyalty to American 
principles. 


* Report of Commission of New York State Assembly on Normal Schools, 1879. 





Christ and our Century. 


Art. IV.—CHRIST AND OUR CENTURY. 


Tur invisible Christ confronts our day as the same intense 
reality that Christ visible presented to his countrymen eighteen 
hundred years ago. At that time he was to many a beautiful 
enigma, a perplexity of wonder and awe, but yet one who, 
despite of intellect unsatisfied and yearnings disappointed, kept 
a firm hold on love and adoration. No love was ever so sorely 
tried, no adoration so often driven by stress of circumstances 
to vindicate its tenacious fervor ; and for three years this new 
pulse of life swelled and contracted, throbbed and quivered, 
under the pressure of that sort of uncertainty which is a prov- 
idential element in our highest education. To others this mys- 
terious stranger was an object of doubt and distrust. Not a 
few believed, or pretended to believe, that he was a deceiver, 
who was in league with “ Beelzebub, the prince of devils.” So, 
then, from the outset there was “a division among the people.” 
The dividing line, at first faint and indistinct, became clearer. 
It grew broad and well-defined, until at last it was traced in 
ineffaceable blood. On the one side or other of this line men 
are still arrayed ; and though Christ is hidden from the senses, 
he is none the less, but indeed all the more, the Christ of the 
Father to our instincts, whom each one has to accept or reject. 
This act of accepting or rejecting Christ is the most important 
a human being can perform. It determines his character, as 
estimated by the eternal.ideal of character. It gathers into 
oneness all the issues of responsibility pertaining to his nature, 
endowments, and opportunities. Nay, more, it reaches beyond 
the individual, and, accordingly, when we speak of “ Christ 
and our century,” we refer to an interest which includes the 
family, the nation, and the race, and hence is supreme in its 
momentousness. 
The earliest attitude in which we see Christianity is sublime. 
sefore the Lord Jesus had a disciple or had attracted the least 
notice, he had a perfectly defined gospel, a religion of “ glad 
tidings,” a religion in its threefold aspect of “ glory to God,” 
“on earth peace,” “ good-will toward men ;” and this system 
lay within his mind as to its precise scope and exact details just 
as it is in our day. Man’s art is seen clearly enough in efforts 
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to modify its character and subject it to adaptations other than 
its divine Founder contemplated. This is in keeping with 
man’s nature. And, furthermore, we may believe that Provi- 
dence permitted this to occur, so that the imprint of the human 
hand might appear in startling contrast with the hand of Christ. 
When critics like Dennis and Warburton undertake to improve 
Shakspeare, the only effect on sensible men is to heighten the 
estimate of the dramatist’s genius. Far more do we feel the 
folly of Platonists, ascetics, mystics, when they try to shape 
Christianity according to human fantasies of religion. In 
nothing has the intellect been more prolific than in this sort of 
ingenious conceit ; and to what has it amounted? Only to a 
fuller disclosure of the instinctive symmetry of Christianity as 
it came from Christ. Its original form is its true form. And 
it was in this form—simple, unbefriended by worldly alliances, 
free from derogatory associations—that it rested calmly and 
prophetically on its own might. It saw the end from the be- 
ginning, because the one contained the other. Understand, 
then, that Christianity never proposed to adapt itself to man, 
but to adapt man to itself. Light is older than the eye. The 
eye was constructed to suit the light. Man was created for 
Christ, and hence Christ’s religion was designed to fulfill the 
purpose of his creation by means of redemption. If so, then, 
this religion, because of its lofty ideal, would deal with man not 
as a mere inhabitant of the earth, but as a citizen of the uni- 
verse. Much that it had to say to him would be only under- 
stood in part. The very dignity it- put upon him would be 
turned against itself, while not a few of its worst enmities 
would spring from the fact that it treated him as “ a little lower 
than the angels.” Nay, more; just as the insane are often more 
violent against their nearest friends than against strangers, how 
could it be otherwise than that its extreme opponents should 
seek to rid the earth of its presence? Yet, in the certain pros- 
pect of all this, Christianity came forth from the provincial 
seclusions of Nazareth and challenged the homage of the fore- 
most races of the world. It did this of choice. A prominent 
feature of its plan, from the first, was to touch the highest in 
man. And whereas all education and culture in other matters 
begin in the lowest connections of intellect with the senses, 
‘proceeding from the material to the sensuous, and thence in- 
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wardly to the imaginative and the reflective, it evoked at once 
the loftiest sentiments on the assumption that there was “a 
spirit in man,” and “ the inspiration of the Almighty” gave it 
“ ynderstanding.” Therefore our statement that in the outset 
of its course the attitude of Christianity was sublime. 

In entire consistency with this aim, we find the Lord Jesus 
opening his ministry by conversations with Nicodemus, a ruler 
of the Jews, and soon thereafter with a woman of Samaria. 
Nationality and non-nationality are side by side. Immediately 
succeeding these incidents we see him working miracles in 
behalf of a Jewish nobleman’s son and a Roman centurion’s 
servant. Nationality and non-nationality emerge again into 
notice. Extremes in society are brought together, and the new 
rain from the rising cloud of mercy falls alike “on the evil 
and on the good.” The best in each is addressed. Nicodemus 
is aroused by an appeal to his official position, the woman of 
Sychar by the quickening of her sensibilities, the nobleman by 
access to a father’s heart, and the centurion by sympathy with 
his servant. The grouping around him goes on. Day by day 
witnesses an enlarging sphere, of which he is the center. The 
magnetic power moves freely and has no stoppage. Men hasten 
to him by instinct, and instinct in them is met by the utmost 
spontaneousness in him. Among the poor, the wretched, the 
outcast, his work chiefly lies, and this because suffering and 
sorrow open the shortest path to what is noblest in humanity. 
Whence came in no long time discussion, crimination, fierce 
hostility? For the most part from scribes and Pharisees, men 
of learning and influence, whose pride of intellect and vanity 
of office arrayed them against him. Intellect, unregulated by 
something higher, always tends to return into the senses, and to 
experience again, and even more fully, the sensations in which 
it had its birth ; and intellect in Christ’s day was sensational in 
its worst form. Three hundred years later, when Julian, who 
was no common statesman and philosophic thinker, opposed 
Christianity because it was not a philosophy to the intellect, 
but a faith to the heart, he followed the bias of all culture when 
it concentrates manhood in itself; Christ proposed to satisfy 
the intellect by means of the affections and through the avenues 
of the spiritual instincts. These were more open in the 
“common people” than in the cultivated class, and, therefore, 
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most of his ministry was given to them, for “ they heard hin 
gladly.” 

Whatever may be said against certain current forms of 
Christianity, A. D. 1881, it cannot be affirmed that Christian- 
ity itself has lost its original attitude of sublimity. It still 
speaks as of old to the primal instincts of the human spirit, 
and wherever it has foothold it has it on that ground and on 
none other. Christ in our century is the Christ of Bethle 
hem, Nazareth, and Galilee, and if he is anywhere “ crucified 
afresh,” it is in our metropolitan Jerusalems, that want a secu- 
lar Messiah, and will have him only. The conditions of the 
question, “ What think ye of Christ ?” are not changed a whit. 
Admit all that is claimed for the material progress of civiliza- 
tion, nevertheless the fact stands that man has not added, by 
modern growth, a single instinct or any other kind of moral 
eapacity to the old constitution of his nature. What we have 
done by science, art, literature, and political economy, has 
been development, not creation; and, moreover, most of the 
development has been in the interest of the sense-intellect and 
its gratifications. It has been education in its literal meaning 
of drawing out, not of adding to, the human mind. Charac- 
teristics of men, not of man, have altered. And while our 
definitions of trade, industry, government, have been re-writ- 
ten to suit modern ideas, the two changeless words in our dic- 
tionary are Christ and Man. Sc will they remain. For these 
are not liable to the reversals of experience nor to the revisals 
of more acute observation, but dwell above the fluctuations of 
the atmosphere, and, by virtue of hidden contact, have fast hold 
of the unseen and eternal. 

Christ and man stand, then, precisely in the same relation 
that they did eighteen centuries ago, and they have been no 
more affected by time than the relative positions of the sun 
and the earth. Christ in our century is the Christ of the New 
Testament. Man in our century is the man of the New Testa- 
ment. As then, so at present, they are face to face. Now, if 
any thing in Christ’s life is clear it is that he put away from 
himself whatever might come between him and man. We 
know what these intervening objects are. Family blood, he- 
reditary traditions, wealth, fastidious tastes, class habits, are in- 
sulators that hinder the free passage of the soul-current of 
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humanity from one to another. On the other hand, also, pov- 
erty, ignorance, and social insensibility are separators between 
man and man. Were these ever greater than in Christ’s time? 
Was the distance between patrician and plebeian, between 
Pharisee and the “ common people,” ever more marked than in 
his day? From all such distinctions Christ held himself habit- 
ually aloof. He was not educated as an ordinary Jewish boy. 
He was constantly at variance with Sadducean civilization and 
Pharisaic religionism ; and where he conformed to Judaism it 
was that of the pure Hebrew type, which we have instances of 
in the way he observed the sanctity of the Sabbath and the 
memorial feasts of his country. Obviously, this mode of life 
was not with him an accident. Circumstances did not shape 
its unique configuration. It was cast in the mold of the Vir- 
gin Mother’s womb. And, accordingly, when he took his place, 
at thirty years of age, in the open world, the organic law of his 
being continued its omnipotent activity in fashioning every 
external fact of his life in correspondence with his interior nat- 
ure. Thus it was that he came directly to the heart of man. 
All obstructions of birth, rearing, culture, conventional usages, 
having been kept out of his way, the access to human instincts 
was free and unimpeded. Is it lessso now? If it be less, it is 
the fault of our century. 

But before we inquire how far the century is blameworthy 
in this matter, let us look at the typical manhood that the 
Lord Jesus created in the midst of a civilization which had 
interblended Hebrew, Greek, and Roman constituents. The 
first fact to meet us is that the new type did not appear in 
his own earthly life-time. When he died on the cross, not a 
single individual on earth, not the beloved John, not his own 
mother, understood him. <A strange period of forty days 
intervened between his resurrection and ascension. The mar- 
velous biography that had recorded his incarnation, career, 
death, resumes its task without a pause. There is no explana- 
tion, no apology, no surprise, when the dead Christ re-appears 
and enters again on his work of instruction and tender fellow- 
ship with his disciples. The disciples themselves were amazed 
at his return, but the evangelists take pains to show that their 
amazement was due to forgetfulness of his words. On human 
grounds, such an act of intellectual daring as resuscitating a 
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teacher and completing his teaching ought to be deemed an 
impossibility. On the ground of Christianity, it is simple and 
plain enough. The death and resurrection of Christ were es- 
sential facts in the system, and he exemplified the facts while 
he unfolded the infinite truths which they contained. And in 
this semi-glorified state he was a Christ to the senses no lon- 
ger after the former method of his existence, but “showed 
himself” at intervals, and was a Christ to the spirit. Its dis- 
tinct characteristic was that of a gwasi-spiritual dispensation. 
Pentecost was near by, and these forty days were the prelude 
to its wonders. Pentecost came, and this typical manhood, 
which had passed through its three stages of training under the 
Christ of Nazareth, the Christ of the forty days, and the Christ 
of the throne, reached its development. 

And how humanly philosophic, in the light of inspiration, 
this method was! And how beautiful in that beauty which 
imagination, in its moments of deepest truthfulness, sees as far 
remote from earthly modes of thought and yet nearer than any 
thing earthly to the spirit’s profoundest instincts! Putting 
out of view its religious significance and taking it as .an intel- 
lectual method, we can conceive of nothing better calculated 
to give us what we so much need in this age, a clear insight 
into the laws of mind. Here we have “God manifest in the 
flesh.” The same organs of observation are exercised as in 
daily life. People are “ astonished ” and even “amazed.” 
This is human experience. Yet while the wonders are oc- 
curring, a directive power is noticeable, and its aim is uniform. 
Over every miracle a sovereignty is enthroned. The power 
acts, but the sovereignty acts also. The beneficence effects a 
certain end, and, at the same instant, the sovereignty asserts its 
control. The miracle is not a spectacle for the senses. It is 
not an excitement for the imagination and its co-related emo- 
tions. Instead of these, it makes its way toward the reflective 
intellect, nor does it stop there, but advances into the moral 
nature. Beyond doubt, it seeks the conscience and affections, 
and the enforcement which the sovereignty gives is not con- 
tent till its force appears in conviction and sentiment. 

Is not this the very ideal of the true method of thought? 
Add to it the further development of the forty days and of 
Pentecost, and what faculty has been unawakened ? what func- 
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tion of a faculty unquickened ? what recess of the hidden soul 
unvisited ? what latency of the progressive spirit untouched ? 
No problem connected with the management of mind was ever 
so complex and difficult as that which Christ had to consider, 
namely, how the human soul could be taught and trained 
through the senses for the spiritual realization of God. Eight- 
een centuries have shown us nothing which he did not know 
and act upon in shaping the typical manhood to which we 
have referred. Is it a law of mind that the two co-existent 
elements of perception and sensation are always in an inverse 
proportion? Most fully did he recognize it. Throughout his 
career his miracles were quiet, unobtrusive, and prefaced by 
a tranquillizing influence. Is it a law of mind that feeling 
should be calm in order to give a continuous support to intel- 
lectual energy ? Without an exception, he observed this prin- 
ciple. Is it a law of inind that impressions should be repeated 
and that the mind itself should recall them so that the brain 
may educate the senses as well as the senses educate the 
brain? This was Christ’s invariable course. Is it a law of 
mind that impressions due to external causes should recede in 
process of completion from perception to reflection, and thence 
inward till the whole nature has been traversed? And, mean- 
time, is the imagination ever busy as a mediating force, har- 
monizing the faculties in their reciprocal activities no less than 
in adjusting sense and spirit in their mutuality? Take the 
Sermon on the Mount, the sermon recorded in the sixth chap- 
ter of St. John’s Gospel, and the farewell discourse, and you 
see Christ’s recognition of these laws of thonght. 

It is the highest, the most august, the most sacred recogni- 
tion which these laws ever received. It cannot be identified 
with any thing Hebrew, Greek, or Roman. It is distinctively 
Christ’s method. No one ever suspected that these laws ex- 
isted in the human mind until he appealed to them, and by 
the appeal made men conscious of their existence. For in- 
stance, when Christ “showed” himself on the second Sunday 
night after the resurrection to the disciples, did St. Thomas im- 
agine that there was such a law of belief as that on which he now 
acted? Disecarding his own philosophy of evidence, which he 
was challenged to put in practice, he instantly exclaimed, “ My 
Lord and my God.” The instincts of his heart were reached, 
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and, in spite of his recent self, unbelief was changed to wor- 
ship. Now, what we urge is that the philosophy of the mind, 
which Christ originated as a method of thinking and incor- 
porated into a permanent system, is the philosophy that has 
the deepest roots in our century. It was this philosophy that 
in the first quarter of our century led the tremendous reac- 
tion against the French Revolution and has steadily advanced 
in its achievements. 

Without doubt, our times have some very painful aspects. 
Vast numbers seem to be living in a world given over to the 
senses. Materialism never had such opportunities to gratify 
its myriad propensities. Myriad verily they are, and the 


modern world has grown big enough to give them ample 
scope. Infidelity has its powerful auxiliaries in science, 
literature, and politics, as these are taught and enforced by 
men whose talents and learning, along with their positions, 
secure them public attention. But what is the source -of 
power in these auxilisries? Not in themselves certainly, but 


in their connections with a stage of civilization and a transi- 
tional period of education that have thrown around them an 
air of importance. The importance is fictitious, not real ; 
it is ephemeral, not permanent. Nearly all these questions 
have grown up on the physical side of our nature, and they 
are part and parcel of physical development. So, too, neural- 
gia has been greatly increased in the recent progress of civili- 
zation; nerves and brain have become far more sensitive ; 
thousands of tiny fibers, once too insignificant to play any rdle 
in life, have assumed a sudden importance in the animal 
economy, so that now we can hardly have an eager thought or 
a fervent desire or an anxious care without the nervous system 
being more or less tortured. But the spread of neuralgia does 
not alarm us in behalf of Christianity, and why should Dar- 
winism, physiology, and the data of ethics? The latter are 
just as much the effect of physical civilization in our day as 
neuralgia, only differing in this, that in the latter the nervous 
structure has been implicated, whereas in the former the mind 
has taken cognizance of certain phenomena and theorized about 
them in the mood of the times. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We do not say that these 
questions are on the same level with neuralgia. What we do 
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say is, that they are the products of a material civilization, 
which, owing to various causes, has lately had a rapid and ex- 
tensive augmentation of its forces. They have not sprung 
from the mind itself. No instinct of the soul called for them, 
They met no want of reason or conscience. Our relations 
spiritually to God, morally to man, had nothing to do with 
their origin. On the contrary, the animal man is the only 
party interested in their discussion. And we admit that this 
is an interest, because it is desirable to have exact ideas of 
man’s place in the physical universe. At the same time we 
protest against the folly and evil of importing them from their 
native region into a domain where they do not belong. Start- 


ing from man’s consciousness that he is a thinking, willing, and 


responsible being, and that this consciousness under the light of 
Christianity contrasts itself as an infinitude of evidence between 
his higher nature and the lower animality by which he is related 
to the outward economy of things, we may very advantageously 
inquire into man’s connections with the physical universe. 
This great branch of scientific investigation has been neglected 
long enough, and we are now suffering the penalty of neglect. 
Our punishment has come in the natural order of event and 
under the authenticating seal of providence. Yet, neverthe- 
less, there is a right way to pursue this inquiry and a wrong 
way. The wrong way seems just now to be in the ascendant. 
And the result is, the animal man is uppermost; and what 
essays he writes for magazines and reviews, what lectures he 
delivers, what poems and novels he creates!) And what a fine 
creature this animal man is with the mimetic parrot, the noisy 
jay-bird, the stealthy snake, the royal lion, perfected in him. 
This is one aspect of our century. For the first time in the 
history of the race, we have an approximation to the ideal of 
an animal man. LEpicurus had the disabilities of leathen- 
dom. Ilorace lacked earnestness. Lucretius had to do much of 
his own thinking. Nero was a brute. Montaigne was a pro- 
visional doubter. Hume retired into the shades of metaphys- 
ics to indulge his subtle skepticism. Voltaire wrote with a gold 
ring from royalty, and Rousseau was a sentimentalist, “ aweary 
of the world.” Lut in the long rui Time gives every thing 
a fair chanee, and Time has been just to the animal man. And 
this animal man has reached—so we may suppose—his devel- 
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opment in our century, and wears the panoply of perfected 
power. He is not a sensual being. He is in no respect low 
and vulgar. Though made “of the earth” and therefore 
* earthy,” he has been well made out of unparadised dust, 
and even the touches of soft hands, such hands as Miss Mar- 
tineau’s, Miss Bevington’s, and George Eliot’s, are traceable in 
his fashioning. In brief, he is the animal man, as the opposite 
of the spiritual man. If you recall Christ’s typical man, as com- 
pleted at Pentecost, and set this other typical man beside him, 
the breadth of contrast appears. Christ’s typical man was like 
Christ. One of the first things he did was to imitate him by 
healing the lame man at the beautiful gate of the temple. A 
grand model is a grand inspiration, and the typical man of 
Christianity, appearing in one aspect in the impulsive hearti- 
ness of St. Peter, in another in the benignity and insight of St. 
John, in yet another in the sublimity of St. Paul, strove to 
conform to his model. But where is the model of this animal 
man?# And what is it? A modern Plato could not find it 
among his archetypes. 

Beneath all this, however, may not Providence be working 
in behalf of Christianity? The relations of man to the mate- 
rial universe, and through it to Almighty God as the maker, 
preserver, orderer of all things, as we have said, have been 
strangely neglected. Beyond question, the human race in 
Christian lands has reached a point in its advancement at which 
a much more liberal and comprehensive philosophy of our 
physical attitude and its connections is greatly needed. Stom- 
ach, blood, nerves, brain, mean a good deal more now than ever 
before. Social vices, and especially the sins of great cities, 
make an urgent appeal for consideration. Philanthropy re- 
quires a broader basis of activity. Above all, men have to be 
told what a common tenantry of the globe means, and how far- 
reaching sectionality and inter-nationality are with regard to 
ace-unity. Pause a moment, and consider what an immense 
gain would accrue to education, and thereby to the interests of 
knowledge, if we had a mental physiology which would com- 
mand general assent on the ground of ascertained facts. Met- 
aphysics would then have its complementary science, or, rather, 
the two together would furnish a science of mind. How many 
religious disputes would such a science settle! Calvinism and 
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Arminianism run down their tap-roots into laws of the mind. 
So do Ritualism and Quakerism. Nor is it too much to say 
that Romanism and Protestantism rest on essential differences 
in intellectual philosophy. Let us not be thought extravagant 
if we affirm that a true system of mental philosophy, acknowl- 
edging the spirituality of the mind while approaching the study 
of it through the body, would make such a work as President 
Edwards’ “ Inguiry into the Freedom of the Will” as impossi- 
ble as Mr. Buckle’s “ History of Civilization.” For aught we 
know, Christianity may now be silently preparing to recover 
for itself the ground which an atheistic or a mere theistic 
scheme of philosophy is laboring to acquire. Providence has 
a vast force of miscellaneous workers, each set heedless of 
others, often self-absorbed, still oftener antagonistic, and the 
noisy Babel goes on with its confusion of tongues till Pentecost 
comes and every man hears in the tongue wherein he has been 
born “the wonderful works of God.” Pentecost, thanks to 
God, is the ideal end of Babel! 

Turn now to another view of this question. Many tell us 
that Christianity is “ moribund.” By what method of thought 
do they reach the alarming conclusion? They speak of the 
decay of reverence, of the wide unloosing of moral ties, of the 
want of respect for authority, and particularly the authority of 
public opinion, of the debauchery of national morality by the 
prostration of national conscience, and of the loss of the old 
beliefs. On this foundation they rest their convictions and 
announce the impending fate of Christianity. But it is no 
foundation at all. Jesus Christ our Lord did not build on any 
such basis, and, consequently, it is no basis for a criticism on 
the fortunes and historic prospects of his religion. Surely we 
should ask an artist in what light he meant his picture to be 
seen. Michael Angelo had a certain idea in his mind when he 
swung the dome over St. Peter’s, and we ought to understand 
it. Shakspeare violated his usual method of dramatization 
when he wrote the “ Julius Caesar,” and we should know the rea- 
son thereof before presuming to criticise the tragedy. In the 
instance of Christianity we are under yet more stringent obli- 
gations to get the right stand-point as preliminary to a true 
method of thinking. It professes to be a divine religion. By 
that standard of judgment it must be tried. Instead of this, 
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our prophets of evil take the unpromising appearances on the 
surface of society, and form their conclusions. They are 
prophets of the eye. Prophets of the eye may do for the 
weather, but they are not trustworthy in matters touching 
Christianity. Long ago a great prophet yielded to his eye, and, 
sinking under the weak tyranny, cried out: “I, even I only, 
am left.” But in that disheartening day there were “seven 
thousand in Israel” who had not bowed unto Baal. At such a 
time “seven thousand” were enough to re-stock a depleted 
empire. 

Among the depreciating critics of Christianity in our day 
Mr. James Anthony Froude is prominent. One of his genius, 
backed up by an intrepid spirit, always commands attention. 
His temperament is that of a warrior, his intellect that of a 
scholar, while his habit of thought is that of a student of af- 
fairs. Yet his mind runs in a groove of contrast, and beneath 
this energetic sense of contrast lies a theory of “ Progress,” 
always on the alert to show itself, and always imperious in its 
narrow logic. He falls into an antithesis as easily as Shake- 
speare’s Brutus at Cesar’s funeral, and without the excuse of 

3rutus, who had really nothing to say. Mr. Froude has much 
to say, and he says it with uncommon force. With him the 
present is always antithetic to the past. Now, it is well enough 
to compare the past with the present, but better to have an 
ideal of the future when we would estimate the present. 
Rarely does it happen that a man ean have his ideal in the 
past and not be its partisan. Sometimes, too, we find it neces- 
sary to be independent of our higher self, lest the subtlety of 
prejudice conquer us unawares. But Mr. Froude, honest and 
lofty-minded as he is, never detaches a favorite conception, like 
the “ days of yore,” from his intellect, and looks at it as some- 
thing foreign. When he writes the “sketch” of Ceasar he 
shows statesmanship and learning. Neither Merivale nor 
Mommeen is his equal in vividness, in ease of grouping, and in 
strength of effect. Yet when he portrays Bunyan, while he 
displays very keen discernment of what may be called the in- 
tellectual philosophy of his marvelous experience, he fails to 
comprehend that deeper psychology in which the essence of 
his subject is contained. Under all the disguises of the seven- 
teenth century, Bunyan was a precursor of the religious spirit 
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of our century. He was nearer our times than his own. The 
tender heart of humanity in “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” escaping 
the trammels of creeds and confessions and vindicating our 
primal instincts, lifted him above the Puritanism of his period, 
and signalized the forthcoming era of Christian sentiment as 
the beautiful efflorescence of Christian principle. But this is 
precisely what Mr. Froude was unable to see. To illustrate 
this, we have only to give a remark of his when contrasting 
Bunyan’s intensity of religious emotion with that of our day : 
“ Conviction of sin has become a conventional phrase, shallow 
and ineffective even in those who use it most sincerely.” This 
is downright extravagance. Thousands of men in our times 
have had just as searching and overpowering “conviction of 
sin” as the Bedfordshire tinker, only their sensational nerves 
were not as much disturbed as his, nor did they have his extraor- 
dinary genius to express it in images like those that leaped 
from the hot furnace of his heart. 

Another of these sharp critics of the age is Mr. Ruskin. Of 
his sympathy with truth and goodness no man can have a 
doubt. Reverence for God, personal devotion to Christ’s 
service, human love for human interests, are qualities so thor- 
oughly intermixed with his nature as to come forth on all ocea- 
sions. He cannot criticise a painting, describe a landscape, 
quote a stanza from Scott or Wordsworth, without his soul 
showing itself in some utterance of love and veneration beyond 
the object in question. Within the last forty years his services 
to Anglo-Saxon thought have been invaluable. And they have 
been so not simply because of knowledge imparted, and that, 
too, of a quality extremely scarce in books, but by reason of a 
personal spirit, quick to penetrate and pungent enough to 
stimulate one’s faculties. One feels called, under his strong 
words, to be an observer of nature and a critic of art. The 
man always gets in front of the author, and at times throws 
back such a heavy shadow that the author quite disappears. 
Beauty never had a more devout expounder than he. The 
expounder is philosopher, poet, preacher, all in one. When 
we add that he occasionally puts on the old Hebrew prophet, 
and denounces from behind the shaggy mantle and the leather 
girdle, we mention what, in his complement of characters, 
never loses a chance to display itself in a tierce climax. 
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Hooker was a passion with Mr. Ruskin’s early manhood, and 
he has imitated the great ecclesiastical thinker not a little—his 
judiciousness excepted. Jeremy Taylor comes back to us in 
him, on the whole, much improved. Ie has somewhat of 
Coleridge’s amplitude of discursiveness, but he is pretty sure 
to keep his subject in sight, and also his reader—a virtue that 
Coleridge despised. Yet, most of all, he is John Ruskin, in- 
tellectually brave to the verge of romance, always ready, by 
step or stride or leap, to get in advance of his age, and loftily 
indifferent whether or not he has any following. While he 
has been one of the noblest teachers of righteousness this cent- 
ury has bred, he has been an apostle of art, and of art in its 
true sense and best uses. No man ever did a tithe of the work 
he has accomplished in showing the vital union between beauty 
and purity, and in this—the leading function of his life—his 
efforts command universal respect and gratitude. “ Consider 
the lilies ;” how well he has done it! Of all the commenta- 
tors on Christ’s Gospel he has gone most to the original objects, 
to the field and forest and mountain, and reverently pointed 
out where the Lord of nature laid his hand and left his smile. 
The remark of Isaac Taylor, that Nature, by her “ diversities, 
her gay adornments, and copious fund of forms,” allures the 
eye of man to draw him on to “the more arduous but more 
noble pursuit of her hidden analogies,” he has illustrated with 
a scope of originality and a plenitude of resources uncommon 
among men who have trod the higher walks of genius. 

Yet, with all his fine endowments, Mr. Ruskin has an un- 
usual share of the frailty that depreciates the religious earnest- 
ness of our century. Tow a man like him can produce vol- 
ume after volume with scarcely a warm word of commenda- 
tion for the age is a mystery. In the “ Modern Painters” the 
divine earnestness of the old masters is eulogized well-nigh to 
extravagance. Recently, however, his eye seems to have been 
busy finding morbid flesh for cauterization. If we have not 
had enough of this infirmity of talent in Thackeray and the 
later George Eliot, the Anglo-Saxon capacity to stand an at- 
tempted flaying is a charming testimony to the protecting 
mercy of its skin. Ridicule and sarcasm, as commonly used, 
are born of the lower nature of authors, and act on the lower 
nature of readers. They are of the animal intellect, refined 
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forms of the sting of the wasp and the fang of the snake. 
Unquestionably, it is sometimes necessary to employ them. 
But to make it a business to exercise art and ingenuity in this 
way is to wound, not to heal, to be smart not to be wise, to cor- 
rupt, not to purify. Mr. Ruskin, in his “ Fors” and in the 
discussions on the Lord’s Prayer, is full of fault-finding. Nay, 
more, he is often harshly censorious. It was a beautiful thing 
in him to write of “ Moderation” as the “ girdle and safeguard 
of all the attributes ;” but, had he exemplified it a little more 
in his personal example, the lesson would have had its beauty 
enhanced. Writing of the life of the Middle Ages, he says 
that “it was interwoven with white and purple,” while “ ours 
is one seamless stuff of brown. ... The profoundest reason 
of this darkness of heart is, I believe, our want of faith. There 
never yet was a generation of men (savage or civilized) who, 
taken as a body, so woefully fulfilled the words ‘having no 
hope, and without God in the world.’ A red Indian or Otahei- 
tan savage has more sense of a Divine existence round him or 
government over him than the plurality of refined Londoners 
and Parisians.” This is a masterpiece in the annals of literary 
dogmatism. — 

Others have written in the same strain. We cannot but re- 
gard it as utterly erroneous. Christianity is not “ moribund,” 
but is doing its work quite as fast and quite as well as could be 
luoked for in a generation like ours. The evil in the world is 
confessedly gigantic. We see and know it. In an advancing 
civilization evil comes with great facility to the surface, and, 
relatively to the amount, the eyes that notice and the tongues 
that report it have very largely increased. How bad the world 
is the newspapers keep us well posted every morning. How 
good it is we are not quite as well informed. Outward life of 
all sorts is excessively demonstrative, and is feverish to have 
itself advertised. Meantime private life, while enlarging its 
sphere and multiplying its blessings, conceals itself from prying 
inspection. Christianity, thanks to God, does not imitate the 
daily newspaper. It follows the method of the family, and 
not that of the babbling thoroughfare. Its emblem is the dew 
falling in quiet benedictions. It “cometh not with observa- 
tion.” If so, how can we apply the measure of the sense-in- 
tellect to its workings, and take a census of its products as we 
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would of the population and its wealth? Its statistics are not 
within our reach, and never can be. Christian institutions en- 
dowed, hospitals erected, asylums opened, charities increased, 
sermons preached, Sunday-schools established, five millions of 
the colored people cared for, the amazing impulse recently 
given to the spirit of, foreign missions, hundreds of thousands 
converted annually to God—these are, indeed, magnificent re- 
sults, and they are occurring right under our eyes. But, not- 
withstanding all these things, we have here but a fragment of 
the glorious effects of Christianity in our century. The grand- 
eur of Christianity is, that it can dispense with the attesta- 
tions of the senses and the sensuous intellect. It is the leaven 
of almightiness, and, therefore, hidden. Only in one sphere is 
its sublimity fully exercised—the sphere of unconsciousness ; 
and while the earth alternates its affluence of fertility and love- 
liness in successive seasons, and the stars move in visible splen- 
dor night by night across the vast spaces of the firmament, 
Christianity is content to exert its unceasing omnipotence 
where no eye can see and no voice can celebrate the majesty of 
its triumphs. And so evermore the miracle of Christ, with the 
two disciples on the way to Emmaus, repeats itself. Our eyes 
are “holden,” and the Infinite Glory walks by ourside in the 
garb of a stranger. 





Art. V.—THE EARLY ERRORS AND RECENT PROG.- 
RESS OF PHILOLOGY. 


Tur days of the Old Philology are numbered. Born almost 
too late to witness the death of its sisters, the other deductive 
sciences, and sole relic of their brood, it has passed through a 
green old age and lingering dissolution which are among the 
marvels of the century. Now that in the department of the 
classics we see at last all the old manuals which tanght us in 
our school-boyhood that Greek was parent to the Latin either 
discarded, or rewritten in order to embody “the latest results 
of modern scholarship,” we may safely pronounce the domin- 
ion of mediseval ideas in philology over, and the succession 
of true linguistic science accomplished. The occasion sug- 
gests the following inquiries : What were the errors of the dis- 
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carded philology, and the reason of itsstrange persistence? What 
is the science of Comparative Philology, and how did it origi- 
nate? These questions we shall endeavor to answer briefly. 

It is a difficult task to revive the assumptions which formed 
the basis of an ancient science; but it is not hard to account 
for the rise of philology. It has, in fact, had many begin- 
nings ; and under the old conditions, or out of the reach of the 
new light, would create itself independently again in many an 
isolated brain. It did not grow up, like the other sciences, 
from accumulated traditions, nor was it propagated in a lineage 
of masters, but rather may be said to have perpetuated itself 
from its own ashes. All the outfit that was necessary for a 
discoverer in philology was a mind consenting to be curious 
about the origin of words and speech. No special preparation 
was called for, no mastery of predecessors’ labors: all the 
requisite material was derivable from within. For the tend- 
ency to etymologize,—to push words back upon their reserves 
of meaning, is common to the learned and illiterate alike, and 
amounts to an instinct of the race. It seems to be accepted 
as an axiom by every mind that words contain within them- 
selves some warrant for their existence, and, like coin, possess 
an intrinsic value in addition to that stamped upon their face. 
The man wholly unlettered, and slow to appropriate the lan- 
guage of books, displays this tendency in his so-called popular 
etymologies. When he hears long and unusual words that 
convey to his mind no meaning, he instinctively forces them 
into some shape self-explaining or at least intelligible, and eapa- 
ble of being remembered and put to use. To his ear asparagus 
is “sparrow-grass” or nothing, and perhaps equinoctial, “ aue- 
tioneer.”* The man of literary tastes and culture, though in 
general content to accept the facts of his native language with- 
out inquiry, who perhaps never looks into his dictionary for a 
derivation, will yet, upon occasion, philosophize over the origin 
and inner meaning of some word which has impressed his 
fancy, and will probably experience a lively curiosity concern- 
ing the many correspondences he discovers in the languages he 
may chance to know. If his tastes are decidedly linguistic, or 
if he be drawn into the field of lexicography or some other 


* A veritable instance, heard repeatedly by the writer from the lips of an illit- 
erate native of New England. 
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specially philological labor, he will in time frame a theory of 
his own concerning the relations of the languages with which 
he has to do,—a theory which experience shows is likely to 
be different from all others ever devised, yet with them will 
surely be reducible to this assumption: that any given word in 


any language can be explained by some other word similar in 
meaning, form, or both, in some other language, living or dead. 
That the languages thus associated should be, or ever have been, 
spoken by contiguous peoples, or should have ever had the op- 
portunity of mutual borrowing, is not thought of at all as a 
condition, the essential unity of all human speech being taken 
for granted with the rest. This common assumption—whether 
grounded on theological inferences, or an intuitional glimpse 
of truth, crude as the medieval belief in the philosopher’s 
stone, it would be useless to inquire here—is the sole basis of 
the philology now discarded. 

The old scholars seem never to have encountered the sus- 
picion that their principle was too broad. If they found a word 
in Chinese or Zulu similiar in sound or meaning to an English 
or German vocable, they did hesitate to affirm that the two 
terms were identical, or that one was parent to the other. How 
it was possible for races utterly unlike in civilization, and 
separated for thousands of years from all possible contact, to 
borrow words from one another, they did not stop to inquire. 
They did not stop to think, moreover, that in many instances 
the older forms of the words compared were very unlike their 
present shape. There are even yet eminent investigators of 
the outlying languages of the world who refuse to be warned 
of the risk of inaccuracy here. If they find a word in an Af- 
rican or South American language, which, as often enough 
happens, has the same pronunciation as some word in English, 
and a meaning not irreconcilably diverse, they accept it at once 
as a case of identity, without taking the precaution of inquiring 
whether either or both of the words have changed in form since 
the earliest known records of the languages. We recollect how 
loath we were to give up the belief that whole was the Greek 
éaoc: we had found this asserted in our earliest Greek vocabu- 
lary, and it was a most convincing etymology. But the primi- 
tive or earliest known Teutonic form of whole is hails, between 
which and 6Ao¢ no such affinity would have been suspected. 
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There was, moreover, an almost utter ignorance in those 
early days of the laws of change and growth in language, 
which are as positive and unfailing as any thing in science. 
Thus it has been established that two kindred diskeo ts, if en- 
tirely separated and without the conservative force of a litera- 
ture and literary standards, can in a century become so dissim- 
ilar as to cone val all proof of kinship except to trained and 
expert examination. In the case of two languages tlius dissev- 
ered and grown unlike, identity of form or meaning must be 
held as casual, and no relationship admitted until by tracing to 
first stages the original of each word is seen to have been iden- 
tical in archaic form. In general, in etymology, mere resem- 
blance must go for n thing: since the most direct and positive 
kinship will often be found to exist in words every way unlike. 
Nothing is to be admitted in derivation except on proof, which 
proof must consist in tracing words back through their history 
to their first occurrence or their source. If, for example, we 
wish to find the origin of the English plural are, which does 
not oceur in Anglo-Saxon, instead of resorting to the Latin and 
fastening its parentage upon evam, which would not be worse 
than many of the hap- -hazard etymologies, we should begin 
with to-day’s English and follow the wot’ back through old 
authors to its first appearance in the language. It will in this 
way be quickly proved of alien origin, represented in its oldest 
form by the Old Norse erwm, and beeing into English by the 
Danes. This recourse to the earliest monuments of a langu: age, 
and the calling into service of its history to determine the der- 
ivation of its words, have given the name Historical Etymol- 
ogy to that branch of modern philology. 

A moderate number of coincidences of form or meaning, 
moreover, was accepted as proof that the languages in which 
they oceurred were similar or akin. But close comparison of all 
most any two languages, taken at random, will disclose enough 
accidental resemblances to afford such evidence; and the phi- 
lologists were speedily confounded in a new confusion. There 
was no starting-point from which to begin the classification of 
the languages of the world; and without determining the 
families of human speech there was little hope of progress. 
For more than two centuries the maze grew wider with every 
newly acquired language, until in the discovery of Sanskrit the 
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key to the required classification was obtained, and the science 
of comparative philology established. It is a curious history, 
and will be given as nearly as may be from the beginning in 
the order of events. 

Philology, though named by the Greeks, does not date its 
proper beginning from their era. They had too much con- 
tempt for the babblers (GdpBapor) who constituted the rest of 
mankind, to compare speech with them; and Rome later, bent 
only on universal conquest and domination, cared little for the 
languages she displaced with Latin. The first philologists, 
therefore, do not appear until after the revival of learning. 
Essays at verbal etymology are here and there met with in 
Plato, Cicero, Varro, and the scholiasts, but hardly a glance at 
the broad field destined at length to be occupied by western 
scholars. To Theodore Bibliander appears to belong the credit 
of beginning the comparison of miscellaneous tongues. He 
published in 1548 a commentary containing a version of the 
Lord’s Prayer in fourteen languages, and a theory of affinity 
in which he derives the Celtic dialects from Greek. This labor 
was quickly imitated and its comparisons extended by other 
scholars, so that by the end of the century the Lord’s Prayer 
had been published in fifty different tongues. As the survey 
of the linguistic field advanced fresh correspondences were 
noted, and new explanations of the affinities they were sup- 
posed to prove attempted. Lipsius and others asserted a close 
relationship between the Persian and German languages, which 
was explained by the supposition that the former idiom had 
been produced by the blending of Greek, Latin, and German 
elements. But ere long the attention of philologists was drawn 
away from the task of linking together the various languages 
of the world to the negative one of explaining how they could 
all have been derived from Hebrew. The belief that this must 
have been the original speech of man had been found in the 
writings of the Fathers, who had derived it perhaps tradition- 
ally from Jewish sources, and was held by nearly all scholars of 
note. A small minority in the mean time put forth counter 
theories of the most diverse, and often of the most amusing, 
character. Goropius Becanus maintained that Dutch must have 
been the dialect of Eder, and, in a work published in 1580, 
attempted to show that the very names Adam and Eve were 
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self-evident compounds of Low-Dutch words. Other claimants 
of the honor were Pezron for the Celtic, Kempe for the Sean- 
dinavian dialects, and the Spaniard Erro for the Basque. But 
the orthodox had better grounds for their advocacy of Hebrew. 
It being admitted, as it then was universally, that speech was 
not a human instrument, but a divine gift to man, it was natu- 
ral to conclude that it must have been imparted in the form of 
a complete and perfected language. What language could this 
have been if not the Hebrew, the language of the chosen race 
and the depositary of the oracles of God? In this reasoning 
they seem to have forgotten the Confusion, which, whatever 
the original speech, would have changed it beyond recognition. 
At any rate, the task of tracing the multitude of tongues so di- 
verse to this Semitic source proved not only discouraging but 
endless. Every new language complicated the problem. Not 
even could the venerated Greek and Latin, the next languages 
in importance, be successfully referred to this original: the 
great skill and acumen with which one authority professed to 
have proved the descent were rejected by another no less emi- 
nent. At length, after several generations of zealous toil had 
been thrown away in the vain attempt to solve this false 
enigma, the time arrived for putting away the deductive 
method also from philology. The inductive system had al- 
ready yielded rich results in other fields. It was the days of 
Newton and Leibnitz ; and the latter philosopher, after com- 
passing the whole circle of science, paused to inaugurate anew 
the department of philology. In a letter to Tenzel he called 
attention to the utter absence of proof that Hebrew was any 
thing more than any other language. He urged upon travelers 
the necessity of gathering the facts and vocabularies of all new 
languages they should chance to find, not only for the sake of 
philological material, but also as aid in solving the problems of 
ethnography, another scientific departure of this master-mind. 
In a letter written in 1713 to Peter the Great, he suggests the 
systematic collation of vocabularies and translations of the 
Lord’s Prayer and Ten Commandments into the various obscure 
idioms of the empire. “ This,” he adds, “ would increase the 
glory of your majesty, . . . and likewise, by means of a com- 
parison of languages, enable us to discover the origin of those 
nations which have advanced from Scythia to other countries.” 
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Leibnitz had inferred, from the small array of facts at hand, 
that the nations of Europe had emigrated from the East. He 
did not live to see his wishes accomplished. None of his 
supporters had his foresight or expectations, though the im- 
pulse he gave to research and comparison of dialects did not 
die out. Some time after his death his plan of collating lan- 
guages was taken up by the Spanish Jesuit missionary Don 
Lorenzo Hervas, who, after many years of unremitting labor, 
published a catalogue of more than three hundred languages. 
This was in 1800. A few years before he had seen the first 
grammar of Sanskrit, the work of Fra Paolo di San Bartolo- 
meo, just published at Rome, and was thus put in possession of 
some facts unaccessible before. Although with the key to the 
enigma of the western languages thus in his hands, Hervas 
failed to recognize its use, finding in the new language proofs 
merely that the Greeks had borrowed forms of speech from 
the farthest Orient. Meanwhile other laborers scarcely less 
diligent were executing the behests of Leibnitz. The advice 
contained in his letter to Peter the Great had lain neglected 
during the ezar’s lifetime, but now found acceptance with the 
Empress Catharine II. She not only favored the plan Leibnitz 
had sketched out, but entered also personally into the drudgery 
of its execution, and appears to have withdrawn from all busi- 
ness of state for the best part of a year, comparing languages 
and filling up tables of correspondences from all the languages 
of which she could obtain information. At length tiring of 
the labor, she consigned her mass of materials to Prof. Pallas, 
the naturalist, to be finished for publication. It was an un- 
grateful commission, hastily and perfunctorily executed (invita 
Minerva, as he confesses), the work appearing in 1787. It 
bore a rather pretentious title, Zinguarum Totius Orbis Vo- 
cabularia Comparativa, considering that in the first edition 
only the Asiatic and European languages were compared. A 
few years later there were added several of the African and 
American dialects, amounting to two hundred and eighty in 
all. A still greater work,—the final of its class, and derived 
largely from the two preceding, was now projected, the Afith- 
ridates of Adelung and Vater. It filled four volumes, and 
was not finished until 1817. In plan it was essentially differ- 
ent from its predecessors, containing, instead of alphabetic 
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word-lists, a history and description of the various languages, 
with tables of correspondences and versions of the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

But, since 1784, the most important work was being done 
for philology in India. The task of reducing important lan- 
guages elsewhere to grammar and comparison had long been 
prosecuted, but only the most barren and unsatisfactory results 
had been derived. The reason lay in the strange omission of 
Sanskrit from the close examination that had generally been 
given to other tongues,—Sanskrit, the only language capable of 
throwing light upon the others. In the year just named the 
Asiatic Society was founded at Calcutta, and the sacred idiom 
of the Brahmins began to yield its secrets. Sir William Jones 

yas the first member of this famous coterie to perceive and 

declare its relations to the classic languages. A very slight 
examination was sufficient to reveal to him what had escaped 
Bartolomeo and the two or three priests who had studied the 
language before him, that this Sanskrit, with the Greek and 
Latin, had sprung from some common parent apparently no 
longer in existence: they were sister languages, dialects of the 
same family, and not derived from one another. It was 
scarcely less probable, he further observed, that the Celtic, 
Zend, and Gotiic were descended from the same source. In 
point of literary merit he rated the Sanskrit as far superior to 
Greek and Latin, an opinion which later study shows was un- 
duly influenced by the almost unrivaled sweetness and beauty 
of a single work, the Shakuntala of Kalidasa. This drama he 
translated into English, together with the episode of Nala, 
from the mammoth epic called the Maha-bharata, while other 
members of the society prepared translations of other Sanskrit 
classics, and compiled grammars from the voluminous works 
of native scholars upon that subject. 

The necessity for the use of Sanskrit in the Indian civil 
service soon brought manuscripts and teachers to England to 
set up the study of the language there. After the death of Sir 
William Jones, in 1794, there was left no scholar in England 
apparently at all inclined to examine further into the kind or 
degree of resemblance borne by Sanskrit to its sister dialects, 
The part England was to perform for comparative philology 
scems to have been only to give the less venturesome nations 
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of Europe access to Sanskrit stores. Scholars from the conti- 
nent were at once attracted to London to study the new lan- 


guage and make copies of its manuscripts, and among them 
two Germans, whose names are imperishably connected with the 
science of language they were to found,—Frederick Schlegel 


and Francis Bopp. Schlegel was the first to be heard from on 
his return, and in his * Essay upon the Language and Philoso- 
phy of the Indians” drew the almost obvious inferences which 
form the basis of modern philology, and formulated some of 
its governing principles. To the family of languages thus es- 
tablished he applied the name Indo-Germanic, derived from 
what he supposed were the antipodal limits of its spread. All 
this was but the work of the discoverer and pioneer. Bopp 
followed in 1816 with his “System of Conjugation,” in 
which he compared the inflection of the verb in the Sans- 
krit, Greek, Latin, Persian, and German languages. In this, 
though a most important work, Bopp but lays the foundation 
of the greatest name in philology. He afterward super- 
seded it by his Comparative Grammar of the Greek, Latin, 
Zend, Lithuanie, Slavonic, Gothic, and German languages, 
which, in consideration of the fact that he had no predeces- 
sors from whom to draw, fairly eclipses all the discoveries 
and achievements made by other investigators in philology, 
and goes far toward establishing his fame as inferior to 
none other among all scientists. So firm is Bopp’s hold 
upon every side of his vast subject, and so clear and saga- 
cious his perception, that only in minute particulars is his 
work defective, and can never be superseded. The first vol- 
ume, which appeared in 1833, was the fruit of twenty years’ 
labor, and twenty years more were required to finish the whole 
work. 

The attention of linguists, as we have seen, was early drawn 
to the close resemblances of form in many words observed in 
certain of the languages above enumerated. It is no wonder 
that their minds were filled with expectation : such correspond- 
ences could have sprung only from some remarkable fact of 
connection ; and this conviction spurred them to persevere in 
their gropings after its discovery. In the majority of cases 
where there was similarity of form there was also identity of 
meaning, as in these examples : 
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ENGLISH, brother new month name strew 
Sanskrit, bhratar  nava mas naman _ stri 
PERSIAN, brata nava maonh naman _ star 
GREEK, gpatnp véo¢g pay 6-voua OTPOVVUUL 
LatTIN, frater novus mensi$ nomen  sterno 
Goruic, brothar _ niuyis mena namo straujan 
GERMAN, brude neu monat name streuen 
Siavonic,  bratr novu meseci i-man stre 


Such instances of almost perfect identity of form and mean. 
ing in languages, separated by thousands of miles of space and 
thousands of years of time from the possibility of mutual bor- 
rowing, might be said to constitute in themselves sufficient 
evidence of kinship. But the many accidental coincidences 
which are constantly met with, in meaning as well as form, in 
words belonging to the most unrelated languages, require that 
the investigator find a likeness of grammatical structure also 
before admitting relationship or descent. Schlegel laid down 
this first principle of comparative philology, and demonstrated 
that in the comparison of languages really akin this evidence 
will never be wanting, and can never mislead ; since, however 
much languages may borrow from one another’s vocabularies, 
they can never borrow methods of inflection. Bopp illustrated 
this truth in ‘his “ Conjugationssystem” by comparisons of 
inflectional terminations like the following, in which the simi- 
larity is seen to be hardly less striking than before : 

SINGULAR. I PLURAL. 

Eneusu, Jdear-  bear-est bear-eth || Enauisn,  bear- bear- bear- 
Sanskrit, bhard-mi bhara-si bhara-ti | Sanskrit, bhard-mas bhara-tha bhara-nti 
Persian, bara-mi bara-hi _ bara-ti Persian, bard-mahi bara-ta __ bara-nti 
GREEK, gépw-  (épe-or) (dépe-TL) || GREEK, (oépo-uec) dépe-Te (@épo-vTH) 
Latin, fero- (feri-s)  (feri-t) Latin, feri-mus (feri-tis) feru-nt 
Goruic, bai-ra—bairi-s —_—bairi-th || Goraic, baira-m_ bairi-th _ baira-nd 
QO, GERMAN, beru- beri-s beri-t | O. GERMAN, bera-mes_ bera-t bera-nt 
CELTIC, biur- bir- beri-d CELTIC, bera-m beri-th bera-t 
Stavonic, bra-mi  bra-shi bra-ti |} Stavonic, bra-mu_ bru-te bra-nti 


Such correspondences as these were found to run through 
the whole system of inflection, noun as well as verb; and 
nearer examination revealed every-where still more minute 
traces of original identity. Bopp continued his investigations 
with indefatigable zeal, and soon, re-enforced by the labors of 
other eminent philologists, proceeded to solve some of the 
most abstruse problems of the science. This half century be- 
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ginning with the date of Schlegel’s “Essay” is the heroic age 


of philology. Almost every department was at once occupied, 
and with a genius and enthusiasm which we are already begin- 
ning to wonder at. One of the early questions which had 
arisen—that relative to the common origin of the verb-endings 
above given—was answered in a discovery which, in a sense, 
was the key to the whole Indo-Germanic system of inflection. 
These endings were found to be nothing less than the personal 
pronouns, which, as subject to the verb, had been placed after in- 
stead of before it, and at length compounded with it. A mere 
glance at the table shows this true for the singular. In the plural 
the pronouns were combined, ma-sa (me and thow) forming the 
needed we, sa-ta (thou and he) the second personal suffix, and 
an-ti (he and he, or that one and that) the third. Thus was 
here obtained a glimpse of the root-stage ofthe primitive Indo- 
Germanic speech, and of the beginning of its inflection. Words 
which stood in isolation and independent in the sentence, as in 
Chinese, had become compounds ; then, through long use, the 
independent significance and value of one of them being lost 
sight of, it was degraded to a mere affix, and became an instru- 
ment of inflection. Every-where in the system of substantive 
declension Bopp found the fossil relics of extinct words ; and, 
further, in the verb the signs of voice, tense, and mode were 
traced to words still preservedin Sanskrit or Greek. Finally, 
evidence was accumulated sufficient to require the conclusion 
that every syllable of all polysyllables in any of the languages 
of the family (including each descendant, and hence modern 
English also) is the representative of what was originally an 
independent word. From the monosyllabic stage to the full 
inflectional, composition had been the principle of growth. 
As for the time required for this development there were no 
safe grounds for computation ; but the study of the languages 
of other families of human speech had furnished illustrations 
of the process. The Chinese was an instance of a language 
which had remained monosyllabic and isolating from its earliest 
history ; but in the body of this speech there were found traces 
of the beginning of composition which had probably been 
checked at the outset, but would yet, perhaps, overcome the 
rigid traditions of the language in its own good time. In the 
Turkish and Japanese there was found an example of growth 
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by composition, checked at the point where each element used 
in inflection retained its early, independent meaning. This 
may be seen in the inflection of the Turkish verb, to love. The 
first person, sever-im, is not I love, but lover-I; sever-sen is 
lover-thou ; while the third person is simply sever, lover. Thus 
in like manner for the plural, sever-iz, sever-siz, sever-ler. 
Here we see that the pronouns 7m, sen, iz, ete., are not mere suf- 
fixes or endings of inflection, but keep their value as in true 
compounds. In these languages there is proof that the further 
progress of inflection had been begun: there are forms in 
which the added syllables are little more than endings, contain- 
ing no longer the independent suggestion of things, but only of 
relation. There is little doubt that this development would 
have gone on rapidly had not national success introduced the 
practice of writing and insured the foundation of a literature. 
All languages stop rapid changes, except of vocabulary, at the 
civilized stage, though each family has its own type and own 
limit of development. The Indo-Germanic languages show also 
that a type when once perfected may return upon its steps to- 
ward cruder forms, as is so often illustrated in geology. After 
the primitive or parent speech had perfected the wonderful 
system of inflection which Sanskrit so well preserves, it began 
to retrace the path of centuries. Each successive descendant 
dialect shows increased inflectional loss, until we have in the 
unborrowed or Anglo-Saxon half of modern English a virtual 
return to monosyllabism. 

The old conjecture of a period when only the ultimate roots 
of speech were used was thus confirmed ; and even these roots 
were in due time traced out and reduced to two ultimate 
classes, a pronominal and a verbal, the former including those 
roots used at will in the designation of objects, the latter 
names of attributes. It was little further that science could 
go in this direction, and the question of the origin of language 
and of the kind and degree of relationship borne by the differ- 
ent families of language to one another, was put off for a time. 
Meanwhile inquiries relative to the earlier history of the Indo- 
Germanic, or now preferably called Indo-European, dialects, 
were being prosecuted. Of these the Sanskrit was clearly the 
oldest, having preserved the system of inflection of the primi- 
tive language, whatever that was, almost unaltered. A glance, 
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such as we have taken above, in the way of comparison, was 
enough to show how widely each of the other languages had 
departed from the norm. In the eight cases of Sanskrit, which 
included a locative and an instrumental, ene reads the cause of 
the double and triple functions of certain cases in Greek and 
Latin, and of the consequent confusion in their syntax. San- 
skrit had preserved these ancient forms because it had ceased to 
be a living speech so early, passing out of use about 500 B. C., 
and from the accident of being a sacred language, and so 
guarded against change. Its inner sanctity proceeded from the 
circumstance of its being the depositary of the Brahmanie 
Scriptures, the four Vedas, which were compositions that had 
been handed down traditionally from a period long anterior to 
written speech. So sacredly had these treasures been preserved 
that the words and metric form had often heen kept when the 
traditional interpretation had been lost. This was of inestima- 
ble importance, as the knowledge obtained by applying the aid 
of comparative philology could be accepted as undeniably au- 
thentic. The results obtained were surprising. Hardly adogma 
or a practice of the modern religion of the Brahmins was found 
sanctioned or recorded in these old rituals, while in character 
and eustoms the patriarchal forefathers were shown to have 
been incomparably superior to their effeminate descendants. 
Many local references prove that this ancient people were new- 
comers into India, and were advancing from the north-west 
passes to the occupancy of the country. The period of this 
immigration could have been but little later than 2000 B. C. 
3urnouf, in his researches with the Zend, found out the late 
companions of this wandering people. It had fallen to his lot 
to attempt the riddle of the Parsis. This people, Persian exiles 
in India since probably the tenth century, had been discovered 
to be worshipers of fire according to what purported to be the 
ritual of the Zoroastrian religion, and to possess sacred books 
written in a language they no longer understood. From these 
a translation that had long before been made into their more 
modern speech was in use among the priests. Manuscripts of 
these scriptures—the Zend-Avesta—were brought to Europe, 
but no scholar could decipher their forgotten secrets. In 1771 
Anquetil Duperon published a full translation, but from the 
version of the Parsis, and not from the originals. Fifty years 
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later Erasmus Rask, the eminent Danish scholar, established 
the fact that there was an intimate connection between the 
Avestan language and the Sanskrit; but it was reserved for 
the above-named French savant, Eugene Burnouf, to employ 
the Sanskrit more fully as the key. By applying certain dis- 
covered laws of phonetic equivalence, he speedily reduced the 
Avestan vocabulary to its Sanskrit counterpart, and read the 
original with ease. From the near resemblance of the lan- 
guages there could be no question of the recent union of the 
Zoroastrian community and the people of the Vedas. Also the 
geographic references contained in the Avesta were unmistak- 
ably to Bactria as the place of its composition, a region signifi- 
cantly near to the path of Vedic emigration. The period of 
separation‘ had been sufficient, but only through the rise of a 
great religious leader, to develop striking changes in the relig- 
ion of the Persians. All other evidence, and especially that of 
the still near identity of language, showed unmistakably that 
hardly more than five centuries could have elapsed since the 
two peoples had swarmed apart from one another. For this was 
clearly the manner of their separation. The one people, grown 
so numerous as to cumber the soil, (the Vedic records show that 
still the principal wealth was cattle,) must needs disperse, and 
after filling a wider neighborhood for a time, wander in clans 
or sections out of mutual reach and knowledge. Thus, prob- 
ably long before, the Greek and Latin tribes had become sue- 
cessively detached and wandered westward through Asia Minor, 
while still earlier, and from a position more interior and north- 
yard, the Celtic and Teutonic emigrations had moved forth. 
Here then was the explanation of the origin of dialects. There 
was no parent speech which had sent off portions of itself west 
and south, itself remaining to perish iy old age upon the central 
plains of Asia. Rather, each migrating portion of the family 
bore away the same original speech, but, in isolation and under 
the influence of different circumstances, each changed it in a’ 
different way, until the long dissevered communities were as 
unlike in language as in national types and dress. The long 
array of evidence and argument by which it was proved that 
this change need not have been, and undoubtedly was not, 
greater than is now daily taking place in language, especially if 
unwritten, and that it was of the same character as each of us 
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is helping to make continually in his own vernacular by his 
discourse and writing, cannot be epitomized and must be ex- 
cluded here. But it will be an aid to the understanding of the 
long process if we examine some of the changes undergone by 
these languages within the range of history. Sanskrit has 
given rise to three idioms, the Bengali, Hindi, and Mahratta, 
but by no other than a quiet and unconscious transformation. 
Instead of the ponderous and highly inflected Sanskrit which 
was spoken by the high-born and priestly caste, the lower 
classes and the women used a simpler dialect, the Prakrit, a 
kind of patois; and in time the latter prevailed as being the 
asier to speak, leaving the Sanskrit to the grammarians and 
the learned. This patois-Prakrit, with the Pali, which was a 
like simplified derivative of Sanskrit, can be followed through 
long centuries of development until we arrive at the modern 
period of the dialects just named. Latin, as we more famil- 
iarly know, has perished in a similar way, less cultivated and 
bookish idioms having sprung up beside it, which finally dis- 
placed it from sheer preponderance of usage. The Greek, on 
the contrary, has never ceased to be a living speech, though it 
has so far abandoned its ancient type that Homer and his co- 
worthies have had to be translated. But the best example of 
simple and undirected growth in language is afforded by the 
German, which, in addition to having been only in the slightest 
degree acted upon and altered by external influences, possesses 
an inner conservatism and inflexibility which have tended to 
minify the expected progress. Here we are also fortunate in 
having for comparison the fragments of Ulfilas’ Gothie version 
of the Scriptures, made in the fourth century. The Meeso- 
Goths, whose language may be safely taken as representative 
of the speech of our Germanic forefathers of that day, had just 
settled upon the Danube under the protection of the empire. 
The following, from Matt. v, 38, of Ulfilas’ version, would puz- 
zle the profoundest German scholar, if unaided, to decipher: 
Hausideduth thatei qgithan ist, augo und augin, jah tunthu 
und tunthau. “Ye (have) heard that it is said, Eye for eye, 
and tooth for tooth.” In the transition there has been no vio- 
lence, no conquest and engrafting of a foreign idiom, as in 
English; only a li*+le more than a thousand years of natural, 
unconscious development or growth. 
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In the labors of etymology, which had now begun to be pros- 
ecuted according to the historical method spoken of above, it 
was observed that the liquids were generally found unaltered 
all the way from German back to Greek and Sanskrit, while 
the mutes had, for the most part, suffered changes. Upon 
closer examination these changes seemed to be restricted, each 
mute being shifted to a different order merely, never to a dif- 
ferent class. Something of the kind had been observed before 
by Rask, the Dane, but had never been made to yield a prin- 
ciple. The principle was at length detected by Jacob Grimm, 
the great Teutonic philologist and lexicographer, and formu- 
lated into what will probably always be called from its discoy- 
erer “Grimm’s Law.” It simply declares the scale of change: a 
surd or smooth mute in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin will appear 
in the Low German dialects (including English) as an aspirate 
of the same class, and in High German as a sonant or middle 
mute; an aspirate in the same primitive languages will be in 
Low German a sonant, in High German a surd ; and, finally, a 
primitive sonant will yield for Low German a surd, and for 
High German an aspirate mute. To illustrate, «épa¢ and cornu 
ought to show their « and ¢ in English in the form of A, as is 
the fact in horn. So the Latin homo is traced to the English 
g(r)oom (Anglo-Saxon guma, man); and genus will be kin. Or, 
to illustrate throughout the scale: 

SANSKRIT, GREEK, LaTIN, Gornic, ENGLISH, Op Hien German, 
trayas Tpei¢ tres threis three dri 

danta 6-dovT- dent- tunthus tooth zand 

bhar géperv ferre bairan bear peran 


The words given above in the table on page 679, and espe- 
cially the verb-endings in the table following, can also be brought 
into much nearer conformity by this rule. 

The further studies of Bopp ‘and the brothers Grimm in the 
Teutonic field were exceedingly fruitful. Among the many 
results established the brief compass of our sketch will allow 
the admission of only one. In the Gothie there was found a 
small group of verbs which still preserved a genuine reduplica- 
tion, the same in significance and form as that of the Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin. The remainder of the so-called Sevegulat 
verbs showed the vowel change which the Germanic languages 
still preserve, such as is seen in sing, sang, sung. Certain feat- 

Fourtu Series, Vor. X XXITI.—45 
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ures in this vowel change were peculiar, and led finally to the 
remarkable discovery that these verbs also were once redupli- 
cated, and owed their change of vowel to contraction. This 
may be illustrated from the Anglo-Saxon, in which the former 
class of verbs in Gothic appear with vowel changes, namely : 
Gothic, haldan, hold, imperfect, hai-hald, I held; Anglo- 
Saxon, healdan, imperfect, eold. Thus the so-called irregular 
verbs of English and German were proved to be the oldest and 
most normal in inflection. The “regular” verbs were found 
to be the result of composition—the inevitable resort of the 
Indo-European languages to supply loss and extend inflection 
with the preterit ded, of the verb to do. If we return to the 
sentence above quoted from the Gothic, “7/ausideduth thatei,” 
etc., we shall see an example of this union. //ausi-ded-uth is 
demonstrably hear-did-ye, the uth being the regular termina- 
tion of the second plural of the Gothic preterit or imperfect. 
In English the whole has been shortened to ed or d; in Ger- 
man, as required by Grimm’s principle, to ¢e. 

Grimm began at once to make practical use of these discov- 
eries in his great Deutsches Worterbuch, but, strange to say, 
it was found impossible to make them otherwise useful to the 
public. The eminent scholars who were busy brooding over 
the classical languages shook their heads, and declined the 
trouble of hearing about the new discoveries, or of putting 
them to the proof. The old theory of the descent of Latin 
from Greek continued to be put forth, with always sufficient 
variation to make it, at least to its propounders, new; and 
prodigies of industry were wrought by men like Déderlein in 
tracing and calculating a priori the minute steps of derivation. 
Passow and Freund prosecuted their patient labors unassisted 
by the new light; and their works, translated and re-issued in 
this country, retarded, as by an eclipse, the rising dawn of a 
true philology. Our own venerated lexicographer of English, 
Noah Webster, from the same lack of a key to the classification 
of speech which had led to the collective waste of centuries of 
toil before the days of Schlegel, spent twenty | years in the use- 
less study of miscellaneous languages, in the fond belief that 
the etymologies he needed could there be mined. Enthusiastic 
scholars of Greek and Latin refined upon the old dogmas in 
their zeal, and notably Prof. Crosby, who, in his earlier gram- 
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mar, devised a beautiful system of upbuilding for the Greek, 
which he loved too well to suppose was not a primitive lan- 
guage. Dut at length the facts and teachings of the new sci- 
ence began to be received by the new generation of scholars. 
Learned societies sprang up and disseminated its truths and 
principles. Germany had at last been dawned upon by the 
true light of linguistic science, and it could not be long before 
the new day of truth would reach also our western shores. In 
1860 Prof. Hadley published his adaptation of the Greek 
Grammar of Georg Curtius, which had been prepared upon an 
adequate basis of comparative philology. This was an innova- 
tion, and stood alone for more than a decade. Then followed 
a similar manual for the Latin, and American scholarship gen- 
erally began to be revised. Now we have attained such prog- 
ress that, probably, never again will linguistic authorship suc- 
ceed among us, unless provided with the warrant of historic 
truth. 

The progress of philology since the death of Bopp and 
Grimm has continued without interruption, and can be summed 
up briefly. The fields of labor have been more carefully sur- 
veyed, and it is now agreed where the boundaries must pass. 
There are three great divisions of language recognized: the 
Indo-European (Japhetic), the Semitic, and the Seythian or 
Turanian. The latter is not a family in any strict sense, but 
serves as a kind of temporary category for all languages of in- 
determinate relationship and origin. Labor thus far has been 
but sparingly bestowed upon this field ; the Semitic and Aryan 
prove still the most alluring. Great achievements have not 
only been wrought by Pott and others in the department first 
entered by Bopp, but also by special investigators who have 
passed somewhat beyond the pale of abstract linguistics. Facts 
bearing with great positiveness upon ethnology have been estab- 
lished, and the beginnings of history have been pushed back- 
ward. The great clearness with which, as cannot fail to have 
been observed, central Asia had been suggested as the starting- 
point of Indo-European emigration attracted early attention. 
It was found that there were distinct Scandinavian and, prob- 
ably, Celtic traditions of such westward march ; and the Slavs, 
the youngest member of the Indo-Germanie family, had forced 
their way into the society of European nations within the cog- 
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nizance of history. One branch of the latter people, the Lith- 
uanic, had brought with them, and were still speaking, a lan- 
guage which had changed so little from its primitive Asiatic 
condition as to rival even the Sanskrit in ancientness of type. 


It retained the eight cases of the primitive language except the 
ablative, the dual number, with much of its phonetic system 
and many of its radicals. In the verb especially was it well pre- 
served. This was phenomenal; the resemblance of the Zend 
to Sanskrit was hardly less striking. From the Indo-Persian 
or Aryan branch was gathered further assurance,—indeed, posi- 
tive tradition from the Brahmins. Finally, no small contribu- 
tion toward determining the home of the Indo-European na- 
tions was obtained by the sifting of their vocabularies; and not 
only the latitude of their first home, but a glimpse of the 
primitive Japhetic civilization and mode of life. The different 
vocabularies of all the Indo-European languages were carefully 
compared, and all words and terms not found in each, or which 
were not clearly brought away by each emigrating tribe in its 
earliest speech, were cast aside. The residue, of course, repre- 
sented in some degree what might be called the dictionary of 
the primitive speech ; and the words ineluded constituted an 
index of the thought and a gauge of the intellectual advance- 
ment of the race who spoke it. This people were thus seen to 
have advanced somewhat beyond the purely nomadic stage, 
as they lived in towns which were often defended with walls 
and in stationary dwellings fitted with firm doors. They broke 
the soil with plows, and gathered harvests of wheat and barley. 
Wagons were in use, and boats propelled by oars. Cattle were 
still their chief riches, war and combat their pastime. The 
captives taken in battle were’ enslaved, but woman was re- 
garded as man’s equal, and treated with respect. It was not a 
hot country where thus they lived, for winter was dreaded and 
spring hailed with gladness. The forests grew of the hardy 
oak, and the constellation of the Ursa Major was most conspic- 
uous and admired. As to the longitude of this fatherland, it 
could only be proved that it was remote from seas—no name 
for ocean can be found, the country abounded in streams, and 
was in sight of mountains. There were found traces also of a 
traditional first man, and of a flood causing universal destruc- 
tion, from which man alone escaped. Hence it has been in- 
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ferred by some philologists that the Aryan and Semitic peoples 
were once united, and the problem was accepted of eventually 
proving the identity by comparison of languages. Thus far, 
however, the attempt has been entirely unsuccessful. 

With respect to the origin of language, it is only recently 
that inquiries have begun to be conducted in a scientific way. 
Only lately, indeed, have enough phenomena of the life and 
growth of language been collected to make such investigation 
possible. The old belief that speech was of divine origin,— 
probably a direct impartation to human lips, was long accepted. 
William von Humboldt was the first to point out that the mir- 
acle was no greater thus than if man were found to have been 
so endowed as to devise and fabricate it for himself. It is cer- 
tainly a human instrument, and, considering the instinct and 
necessity of communication, no more remarkable than many 
known achievements of mankind. The necessity for shelter 
has led him to devise implements with which to build, and 
these he has improved from the rudest types in stone to the 
most intricate and complicated steel machinery. Every art has 
made like progress, and from equally rude beginnings. Sci- 
ence shows that language could have begun in a like simple 
way, and in like manner perfected itself, thinking only of sup- 
plying the present need, and never aiming to improye itself, 
yet constantly improving. There seems no doubt that children 
growing up together and denied all knowledge of their mother- 
tongue would gradually devise a system of vocal communica- 
tion. Every child does almost as much; in his early essays at 
speech he invents names of his own for surrounding objects, 
which, being accepted at his value by others, become actual 
elements of language. If he could only find asspciates willing’ 
to continue their use with him, they would serve a lifetime as 
well as any terms of speech. For the old notion that it makes 
any difference to a child learning to talk what kind of language 
he hears, whether correct speech or patois, or that he would 
speak at all (much less the primitive language), if he were se- 
questered from all communication by spoken signs, was among 
the first to give way before actual investigation. The mission- 
ary’s child learns the idiom of his adopted country as readily 
as the language of his parents, and with greater rapidity and 
ease if he chance to hear less of their conversation than of his 
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native nurse’s. He will, however, try his hand at amending 
and extending both, until warned by the limits of intelligibility. 
He finds that, to communicate his ideas successfully, he must 
use terms familiar to other people. There must be convention 
in regard to the meaning and value of words and phrases; he 
must add his consent to the collective consent of the commu- 
nity that such and such a term shall have such and such signifi- 
cance. It is, in fact, this consent which makes language what 
it is; remove the convention, and it becomes a useless instru- 
ment. Each member of the commonwealth of speech not only 
consents to the labors of his predecessors in making and alter- 
ing language, but is himself continually passing personal judg- 
ment of disfavor or approval upon certain empirical changes, and 
upon the admission of the new terms required by the growth of 
ideas and knowledge. Some of these will be embodied into 
living language by the preponderance of consenting suffrages, 
some will perish still-born upon the threshold of existence. 
Many curious illustrations might be cited, if space permitted, 
of the failure of well-devised terms, and of the success of others 
obviously inapt, through some freak of the popular fancy. 
This voice of the people may be folly, or it may be wisdom, 
but it is final. Each intelligent speaker is therefore not only 
a censor over the common speech: in his indorsement of the 
old and his judgment of the new, his activity is the same, if not 
in degree at least in kind, as that of an originator or adapter. 
And it must not be forgotten that the process of mastering 
one’s vernacular, a thing never perfectly accomplished, and the 
acquiring of that habit of correct and dignified speech called 
style, require the constant labor of half a lifetime. The in- 
vention of the humble beginnings of speech which philology 
‘supposes, could not have been.a more difficult process than is 
the mastery of the finished product, any more than the crude 
beginnings of the mechanic’s art were more abstruse and difficult 
than the mastery of the accumulated and complex appliances of 
the modern artisan. 

But how can speech have been begun without materials 4 
Flow was it possible for those whose task it was to originate 
language, to construct roots from nothing? Philology recog- 
nizes the difficulty of these questions, which it does not pro- 
fess itself, as yet, able to answer, but suggests a theory sufli- 
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cient to support its grounds—all the grounds it takes. For it 
does not deny the supernatural genesis of language, but, in the 
absence of evidence either way, only asserts the possibility of 
the human ; and the latter view seems to commend itself to the 
thinking mind as the most reasonable and natural, the most in 
accord with the divine economy. The theory regarding the 
origin of the ultimate roots of language is that they could have 
been formed, at least in large measure, by imitation of natural 
sounds,—a process still in operation in all languages. Every 
child names objects independently in this way: his dog is 
“bow,” an engine “ puff-puff,” and so on. The number of 
like onomatopoetic roots, such as buzz, hum, bang, whiz, 
whir, ete., which we constantly use and with perfect accept- 
ance, suggests that we might multiply them indefinitely if our 
vocabulary should need replenishing. We should in that case 
make abundant use of analogy, both to bring objects and actions 
inaudible into relations with sound, as well as to extend roots 
directly imitative of sound-action into other meanings. More- 
over, there is evidence to show that roots expressive of emotion 
ean have arisen in their earliest form as interjections. These 
two processes, without being imagined to yield their utmost, 
can have furnished as many roots as are supposed to have been 
original in the primitive Indo-European language,—a number 
not exceeding a few hundred. It is, however, probable enough 
that the number of really original Indo-European roots was 
considerably less, and was gradually increased during the whole 
period of the growth of inflection, in the same manner as we 
know has been the case since until the present time. 

But, though there is no little variance of opinion, we believe 
that philologists generally do not suppose a special root-creation 
for the Indo-European family. It is accepted as likely to be 
in time established that the ultimate roots of human speech 
were identical. We have already spoken of the attempts to 
bring the Indo-European and Semitic languages together ; but 
the most careful examination has as yet brought to light hardly 
any thing more than may be found in the comparison of any 
two languages not known to be related,—resemblances which 
the unprejudiced philologer must consider accidental. To es- 
tablish affinity between two languages or groups of languages 
there must be found traces of at least ultimate likeness in 
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structure ; if such occur, on the principle that the greater in- 
cludes the less, single words may then be admitted to compari- 
son. Only the most wholesale conformity in vocabulary can 
be allowed as having the least weight, if no structural resem- 
blances are discovered. Such likeness to the Japhetic struct- 
ural type, as is well known, is nearly wanting in the Semitic 
tongues. The fact of triliterality of verb-roots and inflection 
by vowel-insertion is as far removed as possible from any thing 
Indo-European. In the matter of word-comparison there are 
on the whole, perhaps, rather fewer coincidences than are usu- 
ally met with outside of family boundaries. Furthermore, the 
Semitic languages are exceptionally steadfast and intolerant of 
change. There is the strongest reason for believing that their 
rigid and inflexible type resisted the common tendencies of 
growth as successfully before the ‘historical period as we can 
see it has done since. This, as all agree, will carry present 
differences back almost to the infancy of the race. Philologists 
can only resort to the supposition that ages separate the era 
when the Japhetie and Semitic communities parted and 
the stage at which each language assumed its earliest bis- 
toric type. But the interval between Sanskrit and English 
—aimore than four thousand years, and a period of immense 
growth and change—has not been sufficient to obliterate the 
evidences of Indo-European kinship; while the task of con- 
necting the ultimate roots of the two families meets with not 
the slightest encouragement or success. Surely there is in this 
the broad suggestion of some interference from without. 
Philologists, however, as true disciples of science, will have 
nothing to do with the Confusion. This is the first and only 
real conflict of comparative philology and Revelation ; ‘a contlict 
fortunately confined, for the most part, to the mute scorn on 
the one hand of the scientists, and the mute record on the 
other. Let us hope that no voice will break the silence until 
time vindicates the truth. For it is not improbable that proof 
may eventually be discovered, if not of the once complete 
union of the radical elements of Japhetic and Semitic speech, 
at least of the arbitrary and violent partition of the outgrowth 
of these radicals. Meanwhile one cannot but be reminded that 
geology readily admits the theory of cataclysms and glaciers to 
account for otherwise inexplicable phenomena; and one day 
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> shall have been 


will science, when the meaning of “ Nature’ 
better comprehended, recognize the Confusion as no greater 
miracle. 

We incline, therefore, to the view that philology will never 
approach much nearer to the beginnings of human speech. 
From the unclassified and miscellaneous languages of the world 
but small contribution can be expected toward the solution of 
this problem ; for there is ample evidence that they have gen- 
erally been subject to far greater changes than the Semitic and 
Indo-European. They. have been longer in the process, many 
having still no written literature ; and as for the languages of 
barbarous nations, they are observed sometimes to change be- 
yond recognition in a century or two. But the future of 
comparative philology in other departments is full of promise. 
Phonetics, almost a science in itself, has advanced nearly to 
perfection in the present generation. The various vocal sounds 
capable of use in speech have been named and classified, and 
their correct formation and exact relations determined. With 
this apparatus the pronunciation of dead languages may be 
restored, and those newly discovered are reduced at once to 
writing. By its use, with the aid of comparison, the original 
alphabet of the primitive Indo-European pronunciation has 
been recovered, and the creation of later sounds explained. 
Like success may be predicted with the Scythian languages, 
when once they shall have received the requisite attention. It 
is probable, also, that most of these idioms retain enough of 
their primitive characteristics to be classified; and from this 
will doubtless emanate new light regarding the unity of the 
race and the early history of its wanderings. But for a long 
time yet will the chief philological interest cling to the Japhet- 
ic and Semitic families. The numberless Phoenician, Assyr- 
jan, and Sabean inscriptions have important secrets to reveal, 
and the problems of mythology are multiplying. Finally, 
there looms up the possibility of tracing the decadence of 


primitive monotheism and the beginnings of idolatry—a tran- 
sition which, from the testimony of the Vedas, can have begun 
scarcely earlier than the Indo-European dispersion. 
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Art. VI—THE ELEMENTS OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


Tue Lord’s Supper has supplanted the Feast of the Passover 
in the Jewish economy. If the Lord’s Supper was part of the 
paschal feast that fact would have great force in determining 
what kind of bread was to be used in its celebration, and would 
decide what kinds of wine were permissible. If the supper 
was part of a common meal preceding that of the passover, 
then the bread and wine were not prescribed, but were such as 
were in common use in Judea at the time. In order to un- 
derstand the import of the Lord’s Supper the passover would 
necessarily come under our inspection, but more especially so 
if part of that ritual is still to be observed. For this consult 
Clarke’s or Whedon’s Commentary. 

It is stated in chap. x, Treatise Pesachim, $1: %...A 
person shall not have less than four cups of wine, even if they 
be given to him from the fund devoted to the charitable sup- 
port of the very poor.” In § 1, chap. iii, of the Pesach. it is 
stated: “ The law concerning the due observance of the pass- 
over will be transgressed by using the following articles, namely, 

Jabylonian AM, (a mixture of moldy bread with milk and salt, 
used to dip food in,) Median beer, (made of wheat or barley,) 
Edomite vinegar, (made by the fermentation of barley and wine,) 
igyptian zeithum, (the name of a medicine of Egyptian origin, 
mentioned by Pliny under the name of zythum ; according to 
the Talmud it was composed of equal parts of barley, salt, and 
wild saffron,) ete.” If there had been any article of wine in 
common use which could not be properly used in the passover, 
it would have been mentioned in this catalogue. The absence 
of any injunction, therefore, gives us to understand that the 
wine in common use, under the general term (", yayin, was 
used indiscriminately, while the benediction was pronounced 
using the general terms 239 5, pert haggapen, the fruit of the 
vine, in all cases, as in the Hebrew ritual of the present day. It is 
worthy of remark that the word wiwn, tivosh, 7s never used in 
these benedictions for “ the fruit of the vine,” but the words 
1392, pert haggapen, have invariably been used from the 
earliest times. This is a parallel expression to that of the Greek 
yevvijatoc Tie auTéAov, gennematos tes ampelou, fruit of the 
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vine, used by our Saviour, or perhaps the Syriac in the Peshito 
New Testament, aldo dagpitho, and the translation of the 
words “ fruit of the vine,” }37N22M2, mitnubath haggephen, 
signifying properly the growth or product of the vine. The 
words inst", yayin megitto, were used frequently to signify 
new wine, as opposed to I", yayin yashan, as in the Tal- 
mud, “ Rabbi Jose said, to what may he who learneth the 
law from little children be likened? To one who eateth sour 
grapes and drinketh new wine; but he who learneth from the 
old men may be compared to one who eats ripe grapes and 
drinks old wine.” The antithesis forbids that the words should 
be applied in any other way. I am not aware that the word 
Fi, megitto, appears in connection with ™, yayin, as a de- 
scriptive qualification any where in the sacred writings, but as 
mi, gath, signifies a wine-press, and the word occurs in the 
plural in Neh. xiii, 15, and is there translated wine-presses, it 
seems that this term 1A)", yayin megitto, was used ‘to signify 
7UW Wine, NEW wine, Wine recently from the press. The use 
of this figure of speech would likewise indicate that this article 
was not considered as possessed of much merit, or an article in 
common use. 

While the Mishna is very explicit in the instructions for the 
observance of the passover, and in these instructions expressly 
includes wine, yet it is worthy of remark that the use of wine 
at the paschal feast was not enjoined by the law, but was sanc- 
tioned by the especial notice given to it by our Saviour in the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, so that, whatever position it 
may take as part of the type, it becomes part of the seal and 
memorial of our Saviour’s sufferings and death. Being con- 
sidered as part of a sacrificial offering and feast, however, such 
wine would be used as was commonly used at such feasts and 
sacrifices at the temple. Calmet says of 03°D)%, yayin nesi- 
kam, the wine of libation, “That it was the most excellent 
wine poured on the victims in the temple of the Lord, or pure 
wine, because in libations they used no mixtures.” In the 
command given for the perpetual sacrifice, morning and even- 
ing, (Exod. xxix, 39-42,) the wine is designated by the word 
, yayin, and in the directions given in the Hebrew rituals, 
the word 13¥, shekar, is used. This would indicate that the 
wine used in the perpetual sacrifice was possessed, at least, of 
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the generally received characteristics of wine; that is, it had 
gone through the regular process of vinous fermentation, since 
the word 12%, shekar, means invariably strong drink, and is so 
translated, not only in the Bible, but also in the “ Prayers of 
Israel.” In the command for the presentation of the first-fruits 
and the accompanying drink-offering, (Lev. xxiii, 13,) 1, 
yayin, is again mentioned, thus indicating that the general 
wine of Judea must be tithed to the Lord, and must be thank- 
fully received in his name, since there is no special instruction 
as to the kind of wine to be used. In the general directions 
given for the offerings of other sacrifices (Num. xv, 5) j%, 
yayin, is again used to designate the wine for the drink-of- 
fering. In the general directions given for burnt-offerings in 
the continual morning and evening sacrifice, in Num. xxviii, 7, 
the word 12%%, shekar, is used, and is rendered in our transla- 
tion “ strong wine,” thus establishing the fact that strength was 
no bar to the offering of wine to the God of Israel. In the 
offering of tithes of first-fruits (Deut. xviii, 4) the word used 
for wine is YIN, trosh, and in the blessings promised to those 
who fulfill this command, (Prov. iii, 9, 10,) vin, trosh, is again 
used in the expression, “ And thy presses shall burst out with 
new wine.” These passages will be sufficient to establish the 
fact that first-fruits of inn, tivosh, were offered annually at 
the Temple, and that daily morning and evening, as well as 
other sacrificial offerings, were made of , yayin, or 72, 
shekar. These, then, were common wines of Judea, were used 
in sacrifice, especially yayim and shekar, and received the di- 
vine sanction. 

Now let us see what effects are attributed to them in the 
sacred writings. The allusions to the effects of winn, tirosh, 
are confined to a single passage, but that isa most decisive one, 
namely, Hosea iv, 11: “ Whoredom and wine (", yayin) and 
new wine (CAN, tirosh) take away the heart.” In this passage 
tirosh appears as the climax of engrossing influence, in imme- 
diate connection with yayin. Dr. Clarke says on this passage, 
“ These darken the understanding, deprave the judgment, per- 
vert the will, debase all the passions,” ete. There is a passage in 
Acts xi, 13, having allusion to the outpouring of the Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost, “ These men are full of new wine,” (yAed- 
xoc, gleukos ;) and this term will be understood by Peter’s re- 
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ply in the 15th verse, where the word pedvovciv, methuousin, 
derived from pédv, methu, signifying wine, and which is ap- 
plied to the effects which the Jews supposed resulted from an 
intemperate use of gleukos, is used. It is worthy of notice 
that “new wine” in this passage is translated in the modern 
Hebrew New Testament by the word wn, tirosh. Schleus- 
ner says of gleukos in this passage, “Semel legitur in N. T. Act. 
ii, 13, yAevnovg peweciwpévor avai, vino dulci (non musto; vinde- 
miam enim in mensem Tisri cecidisse apud Judeos, satis notum 
est) pleni sunt.” * In Job xxxii, 19, the word wine is translated 
from the Hebrew (", yayin, by the word yAeixove, gleukous, 
in the Septuagint. The reading of the passage will convince 
every one of the character of WN, Zirosh. But the particu- 
lar point to which I wish to call attention is this: In the He- 
brew New Testament yAetvnove, gleukous, is translated vim, 
tirosh, and in the Septuagint 1", yayim, is translated yAevxove, 
gleukous. Things that are equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other. Z%rosh must partake of the same nature as 
yayin, but yayin and shekar are used interchangeably in the 
divine command. Shekar is strong wine. By this grouping 
of facts one can easily understand why tirosh “ takes away 
the heart.” Parkhurst says of this passage: “ Sweet wine— 
which distills of its own accord from the grapes, which is the 
sweetest and smoothest—the juice of the grape before it is 
trodden. If it be asked how there could be any yAevxoc, gleu- 
kos, or sweet wine, at Pentecost, it may be sufficient to reply 
that it appears both from the heathen and Jewish writers, cited 
by Wetstein on Acts ii, 13, (whom see,) that the ancients had 
a method of preserving the sweetness, and, by consequence, the 
strongly inebriating quality of the yAevnoc, for a long time.” 
Robinson says of -yAednoc, gleukos: “In N. T. sweet wine, 
fermented and intoxicating, Acts ii, 13. Comp. v, 15, Sept., 
for ™, yayin, Job xxxii, 19.” Leigh, in Critica Sacra, says,+ 
“ Alii vertunt, Vino dulei pleni erant—sed quum hee gesta 
sunt die Pentecostes, wo tempore nullum est mustum.” A rius 

* “Once it is written in the N. T., Acts ii, 18: They are full of sweet wine, (not 
must, or unfermented juice, since it is to be observed that the vintage among the 
Jews occurred in the month Tisri.”) 

+ “Others render, ‘were full of sweet wine,’ but when these things were done it 
was the day of Pentecost, at which time there is no must,” over seven months hav- 
ing elapsed since the preceding vintage. 
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Montanus, in “Sac. App. Antwerp Polyglott,” gives the defi- 
nition of “ yAevKoc, glewkos,* mustum, vinum, and succus dul- 
cis,” indicating that these terms were not synonymous. This 
will, however, suffice to give a tolerably clear understanding 
that while glewkos may mean must, yet that the weight of evi- 
dence leads us to the belief that glewkos, which is translated and 
used as the equivalent of ¢¢vosh and yayzn, could and did intoxi- 
vate, and was understood to be an intoxicating liquor by critics. 

Perhaps before I pass to the consideration of the next word, 
yayin, I should call attention to the fact that in the Peshito Syr- 
iac New Testament, after the word ) has, meritho, which 
is the Syriac equivalent of Winn, tévosh, and yAedKoc, gleukos, 
according to Ari. Mon., in “ Sac. App.,” and which is defined by 
Gutbir as “ merum,” pure wine, without mixture or alloy ; or, 
as Ainsworth has it, “ racy, neat wine,” the Syriac word arviu 
(and are intoxicated) is appended. The same word which is 
rendered well drunken in John ii, 10, in the description of our 
Saviour’s miracle in Cana. 

To ™, yayin, are attributed the “darkly flashing eye.” 
Gen. xlix, 12, “red;” but see “Gesen. Thes. Append.,” p. 89; 
“the unbridled tongue” and “error of judgment,” Prov. 
xx, 1; Isa. xxviii, 7; “the excitement and inflammation of 
the spirit,” Prov. xxxi, 6; Isa. v, 11; Zech. ix, 15; x, 7; 
“the perverted judgment and debased affections of its vota- 
ries,” Hosea iv, 11; “the indecent exposure,” Hab. ii, 15, 16; 
and “the sickness resulting from the heat of wine,” Hosea vii, 5. 
monn, chemath meyayin, translated in our version “ bottles 
of wine,” as "2, chemath, is likewise used in Gen. xxi, 15, 19, 
and v, 14, to signify a leathern bottle, a water skin; but in Job 
xxi, 20, and Hosea vii, 5, to designate heat, anger, but trans- 
lated, as I have said, in the authorized version of the Scriptures 
“bottles of wine”—see Gesen.—a very significant fact in rela- 
tion to the use of “leathern bottles.” As yayin occurs so 
very frequently in the Holy Scriptures, I have only quoted the 
more pronounced allusions to the effects which it produced, 
showing that yayin would and did intoxicate, and its abuse 
would produce drunkenness with all its attendant evils. 

In Isa. xxviii the word “i3¥, shikkori, is used in the 1st and 
3d verses to designate drunkards, and in the 7th verse 13%, 


* Must, wine and sweet juice. 
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shekar, is used with yayin to denote the cause of the error 
and backsliding of Israel. In this verse yayin occurs twice 
and shekar three times, and is translated strong drink. In 
Lev. x, 9, the priests are forbidden to use wine, yayin, and 
shekar, strong drink, in the performance of priestly service in 
the Tabernacle, conveying the impression that it was through 
the improper use of wine and strong drink that Nadab and 
Abihu offered strange fire unto the Lord, and died in their dis- 
obedience. 

The word shekar seems to have been applied to intoxicating 
or ¢nebriating liquor in general, and as such included the }, 
yayin, of the sacrifices. So that when shekar is used to desig- 
nate the wine used in the daily sacrifice in Num. xxviii, 7, it 
shows that when yayin was shekar, strong drink, it was ac- 
ceptable to God when properly offered, that all yayin was 
shekar, or that shekar, in the sense of all intoxicating drinks, 
was acceptable to God in sacrifice. One or more of these con- 
clusions seems unavoidable. I will not, however, press the 
matter beyond the statement that “the impression produced on 
the mind by this review of the biblical use of the terms is that 
both yayin and tirosh, in their ordinary and popular accep- 
tation, referred to fermented, intoxicating wine. In all the 
condemnatory passages in the Bible no exception is made in 
favor of any other kind of liquid passing under the same name, 
but not invested with the same dangerous qualities. Nor, 
again, in these passages is there any decisive condemnation of 
the substance itself, which would enforce the conclusion that 
elsewhere an unfermented liquid must be understood. The 
condemnation must be understood of excessive use in any case ; 
for even where this is not expressed it is implied ; and, there- 
fore, the instances of wine being drank without any reproof 
of the act may, with as great a probability, imply the moderate 
use of an intoxicating beverage as the use of an unintoxicating 
one.” As my present inquiry does not, however, include the 
examination of all Bible wines, nor the allusions made to them 
in the sacred Scriptures, but only those which were permissible 
in sacrifice, and especially the paschal solemnities, if it be true 
that the Lord’s Supper was instituted during the celebration of 
them, or if it be true that the Lord’s Supper was instituted at 
a common meal before the celebration of the Passover, the 
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wines which were in common use, according to divine law, in 
Judea at that time, must have been used. 

It thus far appears, from biblical sanction, that wine, in its 
generally accepted sense, was permissible in these solemnities, 
since in no sense prohibited or proscribed by law, but sanctioned 
by divine acceptance in the Temple, in their daily religious 
service, and made an indispensable accompaniment in all their 
holocausts. Moreover, it was used from the earliest times, ac- 
cording to the Mishna, with no other regulation than that it be 
18271 "1b, pert haggephen, the fruit of the vine, Unless it can 
be proved that a// the passovers were celebrated with the wn- 
Fermented juice of the grape, kept from the general vintage of 
from the middle of September or November—for this vintage 
continued about that long—to the fourteenth day from the first 
new moon of April, in such quantities that every person cele- 
brating it could at least have four cups, all the arguments in 
favor of the unfermented juice of the grape must fail.* If the 
unfermented juice of the grape was to be used during the 
paschal supper only, there would have been some mention of 
that fact, as of the bread required ; if it was to be used during 
the entire feast of unleavened bread, it would necessitate the 
opening of new bottles of the unfermented juice, if it were 
possible to keep it so, for every day in that warm climate, 
which, in the absence of special accommodations and arrange- 
ments, and especially of all mention of such requirements in the 
ritual of that ceremony-loving people, seems to be an impossi- 
bility. If, as the Greek Church maintains, the Lord’s Supper 
was instituted at a common meal preceding the paschal supper, 
it would necessitate the common use of this wnfermented juice 
in order to support the theory of the use of wnfermented wine 
in the institution of the Lord’s Supper, and that in the face of 
all biblical notices and commands in reference to that which 
did intoxicate, without one allusion to this fact, which is, to say 
the least of it, absurd. 

* The enormous amount of wine used in these services will appear when we con- 
sider that every male must be present, and they were accustomed in addition to 
take their families with them, (see Luke ii, 41, 42,) and every one must have four 
cups of wine! Josephus says, in A. D. 65, (War ii, 14. 3:) ‘8,000,000 Jews were 
present; and at the feast in the reign of Nero, 2,700,000, when 256,500 lambs 
were slain.—Jb., vi, 9,3. Twelve million cups of unfermented wine in one evening 
of the feast!!! Scarcely possible! And that six months after the vintage ! 
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The vintage commences in Syria (I quote from Jahn’s Bid. 
Arche.) about the middle of September and continues un- 
til the middle of November. But grapes in Palestine, we are 
informed, were ripe as early as June or July, which probably 
arose from a triple pruning, in which case there was also a 
third vintage. The first vintage was usually in August, the 
second in September, and the third usually in October. Grapes 
sometimes remained on the vines until November and Decem- 
ber. The must, or new wine, as is still customary in the East, 
was preserved in large vessels, which were buried in the earth. 
The store-houses for wine were not subterranean, but built upon 
the earth. When deposited in these, the vessels, as is done at 
the present time in Persia, were sometimes buried in the ground 
and sometimes left standing upon it. Formerly, also, new 
wine was preserved in leathern bottles, and, lest they should 
burst during fermentation, the people were careful that the 
bottles should be new. See Job xxxii, 19; Matt.ix, 17; Mark 
ii, 22. The earliest wines were, doubtless, in all cases simple 


and pure, being obtained by mere expression and fermentation 


of the grape juice ; but modifications in the way of increasing 
the saccharine element, by partial drying of the grapes, and of 
aiding the development of aleohol by heat, began very early to: 
be introduced. Leaves and aromatie substances were infused’ 
in the expressed grape juice, additions were made of various 
resins, and, in order to give body and flavor to certain wines 
that would otherwise be thin and poor, a portion of must con- 
centrated by boiling was, as at the present day, added to the 
fermenting juice. The very sweet wines of the present, or 
modern times, are produced by previously boiling the must to 
a considerable degree of thickness, or the grapes are left very 
long on the vines, and, by twisting the stalks, the access of fresh 
sap is checked and evaporation from the grapes allowed until 
they shrivel and appear like raisins. The extent to which the 
must will go on fermenting, if immediately bottled or put in 
casks, endangering the bursting of these, depends on the oxy- 
gen already in the liquid. It may be added that the fermenta- 
tion is more prompt and satisfactory as the quantity of must in 
the vat is greater; and that the covering of the vats, by the 
preventing the escape of the carbonic acid, alcohol, and aroma, 
tends greatly to preserve the proper strength and quality of the 
Fourru Sreriges, Vou. XX XIII.—46 
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wine. Dr. Jahn tells us, in Bid. Arche., that the grapes of 
Palestine are mostly red or black, whence originated the phrase 
“blood of grapes,” 0°22. 01, dam aonabim. See Gen. xlix, 11; 
Deut. xxxii, 14; Isa. xxvii, 2. 

Dr. Justin Perkins says, in “ A Residence of Eight Years in 
Persia,” p. 437: -¢ 


The juice of the grape is used in three ways in Persia. When 
simply expressed it is called “sweet,” that is, sweet liquor. It 
is not drunk in that state, nor regarded as fit for use, any more 
than new, unsettled cider at the press in America.* + Nor is it 
called wine till it is fermented. A second and very extensive use 
of the juice of the grape is the syrup, made from boiling it from 
this sweet state, which resembles our molasses, and is used in the 
same way for sweetening, but is never used as a drink. This is, 
in fact, neither more nor less than oriental molasses. The third 
use of the juice of the grape is the distillation of it into arrack, 
or Asiatic brandy. The wines of Persia are, in general, much 
lighter than those of Europe, but they are still always intoxicat- 
ing. Rev. Benjamin Labaree, Jun., writes to his father, Dr. La- 
baree, late President of Middlebury College, after a residence of 
seven years as a missionary among the Nestorians: “ With the 
most careful inquiries I have been unable to learn that any wine 
is ever manufactured in the country which is not intoxicating. 
The various kinds made differ more or less in their intoxicating 
powers, but all are fermented, and all, sooner or later, produce 
the same effect. The simple unfermented juice of the grape is 
never used as a beverage. The very Syriac word chemro, by its 
etymology, signifies fermented.” Dr. Eli Smith, long a resident 
in Syria, and to whom “ Robinson’s Biblical Researches” are 
largely indebted for their minute and accurate information, gives 
an account of the wines of Mount Lebanon in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, in which he says : “ The methods of making wine in Leb- 
anon may be reduced to three : (a) The must is fermented with- 
out desiccation or boiling. Little is made in this way, and, ex- 
cept in cool localities, it does not keep well, though possessing 
rather strong intoxicating powers. (b) The must is boiled down 
about four or five per cent. and then fermented. (c) The grapes 
are dried in the sun from four to five days, till the stems are 
dry ; they are then pressed, and must, skins, stems, and all are 
put into open jars to ferment about a month. This wine keeps 


* Is it true that new cider is not considered fit for use in America? We sus- 
pect that thousands would drink no other.—Ep. 

+ This use of the word cider has scarcely a warrant in the present popular use 
of the term among us, but it was not so originally understood. Dr. A. Clarke, in 
his comment on Lev. x, 9, says: “ From the original word, probably, we have bor- 
rowed our term cider, or sider, which among us exclusively signifies the fermented 
juice of apples.” So also M’Clintock & Strong, Encyclo., Art. “ Wine,” Div. Yayin. 
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better, and will sometimes burn, but it is only about one third of 
the weight of the grapes that are used in making it. The best 
wines yield thirty-three per cent. of what is called good brandy. 
Wines are never enforced with brandy, but unintoxicating wines 
I have not been able to hear of. All wines, they say, intoxicate 
more or less. So, when inquiring for unfermented wine, I have 
uniformly been met with a stare of surprise. The very idea seems 
to be regarded as an absurdity. The name for wine in Arabic, 
chemr, 20, chemer, is derived from the verb to ferment. I have 
not been able to learn that any process is ever adopted for ar- 
resting vinous fermentation before it is completed.” 


Dr. C. V. A. Van Dyck, who has been for more than a 
quarter of a centnry in Syria, says, in answer to Dr. Laurie: 


In reply to your question about wine for communion there is 
not, and, as far as I can find out, never was (in Syria) any thing 
like what has been called unfermented wine. The thing is not 
known in the East. Syrup is made of the juice of the grape, and 
molasses, as you know, but nothing that is called wine. They 
have no unfermented drinks but water of licorice root. Rai- 
sins are sometimes soaked till they swell, and are then eaten and 
the water drank ; but it is never called wine or supposed to be 
related to wine. In Syria, and, as far as I can learn, in all the 
East, there is no wine preserved unfermented, and they never 
make wine of raisins, but they do make W323, dibs, or molasses, 
of raisins, and they ferment them and make arrack of them, (by 
distillation,) but they could not keep grape juice or raisin water 
unfermented if they would. It would become either wine or vin- 
egar in a few days, or go into putrefactive fermentation, At the 
passover only fermented wine is used ; as I have said before, 
there is no other, and, therefore, they have no idea of any other. 
From the above you can easily infer my judgment as to the 
proper wine for the sacrament. The samé as the blessed Saviour 
used when he instituted the ordinance, namely, the juice of the 
grape so fermented as to be capable of producing intoxication 
when taken in sufficient quantity. The wines of the East differ 
in the percentage of alcohol which they contain, but all the va- 
rious kinds are used by the native Churches and by the Jews. 
They take that which chances to be at hand, just as the Saviour 
took that which was at hand at the passover.— Bibliotheca Sacra, 
Jan., 1869. 


Thomas M’Mullen, in his “ Hand-Book of Wines,” says in 


relation to “dibs; ” 


This compound originated in the prohibition placed upon the 
use of fermented and intoxicating liquors by the Mohammedan 
religion. The grape juice, therefore, instead of being converted 

4 
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into wine, is chiefly boiled down to a syrup, which, under the 
name of “dibs,” is much used in the East by all classes, where 
there are vineyards, as a condiment with their food. Vhe grape 
juice is put into large boilers and reduced to one half or possi- 
bly one third of the original quantity. It is then removed to 
large earthen jars and subjected to a process not unlike churn- 
ing, which is repeated for a few days untilit thickens. When 
properly churned or beaten but little separation of the particles 
takes place. Jt is represented to be a pleasant article for table use, 
and decidedly preferable to molasses. The name “dibs,” by which 
it is known in the East, is said to be the same as the original 
Hebrew word which in many passages of Scripture is rendered 
honey.—P. 146. 


In reference to “ boiled wines ” he says: 


The must is placed over a clear fire, with as little smoke as 
possible. The wine must be boiled until it is reduced to one 
third of its original quantity. It is then skimmed and poured 
into clean wooden vessels to remain until cool, after which it is 
to be barreled up close. This wine is very pleasant to the taste, 
of a deep amber color, delicate, and generous. Boiling is also 
adopted to make new wine have the appearance of old. For this 
purpose it is raised in temperature close to the boiling point, 
barreled and bunged up directly, and in three months it is found 
possessed of the character of wine kept for some years.—P. 148. 


Dr. Jahn (in Bib. Arche.) says: 


Wine, although very rich in Eastern climates, was sometimes 
mixed with spices, especially myrrh, and this mixture was named 
from a Hebrew word which signifies mixed. This word, namely, 
bind, mahul, means also a wine diluted with water, which was 


given to the buyer instead of good wine, and was, consequently, 
used figuratively for any kind of adulteration. Wine in the 
East was frequently diluted after it was bought. There is a sort 
of wine called 13%, shekar, owxepa, sikera, or strong drink. It 
was made of dates and of various seeds and roots, and was suffi- 
ciently powerful to occasion intoxication. It was drank mixed 
with water. From the pure wine and “ sikera” there was made 
an artificial beverage yon, homets, which was taken at meals with 
vegetables and bread. Ruth ii, 14. It was also a common drink, 
(Num, vi, 3,) and was used by the Roman soldiers. Further, 
there is a wine called by the Talmudists vinegar, whence the 
passage in Matt. xxviii, 34, may be explained. 


Dr. Clarke says, (Commentary, Prov. ix, 5; Isa. i, 22 :) 


Among the ancient Jews, Greeks, and Romans wine was rarely 
drank without being mingled with water; and among ancient 
writers we find several ordinances for this. Some direct three 
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parts of water to one of wine; some five parts ; and Pliny men- 
tions some wines that required twenty waters; but the most 
common proportions appear to have been three parts of water to 
twoof wine. It is remarkable that whereas the Greeks and Latins 
by mixed wine always understood wine diluted and lowered with 
water, the Hebrews, on the contrary, mean by it a wine mad 
stronger and more inebriating by the addition of higher and more 

owerful ingredients, such as honey, spices, defrutum, (or wine 
inspissated by boiling it down to two thirds or one half the quan- 
tity,) myrrh, mandragora, opiates, and other strong drugs. This 
OD I", yayin masach, mingled wine, however, was not permissi- 
ble in the sacrifices, nor would our Saviour receive this drink- 
offering when offering up himself as a sacrifice for us ; but that 
the paschal wine was mingled with water seems very probable 
from the directions to be found in the Mishna in relation to a 
pan to be used for the warming of water. 


In alluding to the various sacrifices, offerings, and oblations, 
Dr. Clarke, on Lev. vii, says of 702, mesech, and JOD2, mim- 
sach, that “it is a mixture-offering, or mixed Libation, called a 
drink-offering, Isa. lv, 11, from 0%, masach, to mingle; it 
seems in general to mean old wine mixed with the lees, which 
made it extremely intoxicating. This offering does not appear 
to have had any place in the worship of the true God ; but, 
from Isa. Ixv, 11, and Prov. xxiii, 30, it seems to have been 
used for idolatrous purposes, such as the Bacchanalia among 
the Greeks and Romans, ‘ when all got drunk in honor of the 
god.’” D2, nesech, libation or drink-offering from D3, na- 
sach, to diffuse or pour out, consisted of water or wine poured 
out at the conclusion or confirmation of a treaty or covenant. 
To this kind of offering there is frequent allusion and reference 
in the New Testament, ws ¢¢ typified the blood of Christ poured 
out for the sin of the world ; and to this our Lord himself al- 
Indes in the institution of the Eucharist. In this libation, as ] 
have already shown, , yayin, or 73, shekar, were used by 
special divine command. This wine seems to have been mixed 
with water in the’ paschal solemnities, and in all probability was 
so diluted in the “cup of blessing” used in the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper. 

Calmet says, “The wines of Palestine being heady, they 
used to qualify them with water that they might be drank 
without inconvenience. Prov. ix, 2, 5.” The word must, from 
the Latin mustwm, seems to have been derived from the saine 
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word which is used to designate the wnleavened bread of the 
Passover, namely, matsoth, from the root 7, mats, to press 
or squeeze out, in general separate, or from AAD, mistch, 
a drink, or a banquet. See Esther v, 4; vii, 2, 8; Dan. i, 10; 
Ezra iii, 7. Since this word was used to designate unleavened 
bread, and might with equal appropriateness have been applied 
to the wine, if there was the same restriction to the wine, it 
seems to me that it would have been so applied.* 

™®, yayin, as Dr. Lees admits, (“ Preliminary Dissertation,” 
“ was also applied to every species of fermented grape juice ;” 
but adds: “ Yayin, then, being accepted as a general term, it 
would follow that we should expect, as time went on, that 
specific terms would be adopted to designate special kinds or 
states of wine, and this is exactly what we find to be the case 
in the later books.” Just so, but in a case of such vital impor- 
tance the divine sanction in the sacrificial offerings would be 
most carefully guarded if Dr. Lees’ position was tenable, in- 
stead of which yayin and shekar are used interchangeably in 
the wording of the divine command instituting the sacrifice. 
Gesenius, in defining ™, yayin, says: 1. Wine, so called from 
its fermenting, effervescing ; as Yon, chemer, from on, cha- 
mar. 2. Meton., of cause for effect, wine for drunkenness, 
intoxication. Gen. ix, 24; 1 Sam. i, 14; xxv, 87. Parkhurst 
says: 72, to press, squeeze, oppress, depress, (see root 8) with 
mutable 4,) as a 1", wene, which is made by squeezing the 
grapes, the expressed juice of grapes, (to be understood as wine, 
as in fourteen quoted languages.) Davidson says: ™, yayin, 
from , yavan, root not used ; to which is ascribed the signifi- 
eation of heat and fermentation. 

Leigh says of its Chaldee equivalent, (in Critica Sacra,) Vn, 
chamar, Turbidus, lutulentus, turbatus, conturbatus, commo- 
tus, commiatus, confusus fuit. (Wild, confused, disordered, 
thick, turbid, muddy, confused, disturbed, excited, intermin- 
gled, poured together, confounded, bewildered.) 

Clement ©. Moore derives ™ from 12, yanah, to press, as 
Castell, who says: 1%, vinum, and, torpuit, (to grow numb, 


* According to Maimonides and all the Rabbins, “the juice of fruits does not 
leaven, but purifies, and the ‘cheroset’ itself was made of the palm-tree branches, 
or of raisins, or other like berries; which they stamped, and put vinegar thereto,” 
etc. See Maimonides on leaven, s, ii. 
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become torpid or stupefied,) ortum a 3, obtorpuit, somnolentus 
fuit, quod torpidos vinum largius justo haustum facit et som- 
nolentos. (Benumbs, stupefies, makes sleepy, because larger 
draughts of wine than suitable or proper stupefy the drinkers 
and make them slumber.) Michaelis, in Comment., says: * 7}, 
yanah, torpuit, enervavit, oppressit, perdidit. Verbum in op- 
promendi, injurieque, ac violentie significatione notissimum, 
quod Syris prorsus periit, habent Arabes sub (> 9, torpuit, 
unde vino nomen ductum esse, supra sub ™ conjecimus. Ab 
quomodo huic Hebraica verbi 14 in Hiphil notis, fluxerit, non 
satis liguet; conjecture licentia se detur, conferenda quarta 
Arabum conjugatio, in qua Ls 9), est, delilitavit, defatiga- 
vit, unde dicta oppressio, ete. ** 

Suxtorf says: +", vinwm. Vinum leetificat cor hominis, 
Psa. civ, 15; vino errant, les. xxviii, 7; vinum convivii ipso- 
rum, Dan. i, 16; bibe animo hilari vinum tuum, Eccles. ix, 7. 


Simonis says: $}, rad, inusit, cujus nullum in dialectis vestig- 
ium sed videtur inde, f et ™ orriri, quemadmodum Yn et WA 
(2m) ex uno fonte profluent ; which root, namely, yavan, ™, 
Gesenius says, means to boil up, to be in a ferment. 
™, vinum,§ Gen. xix, 32-34; Lev. x, 9; Num. vi, 3, ete. 
Metonym. de crapula. Gen. ix, 24; 1 Sam. i, 14, ete., ete. 
‘ 


Gibbs says: | ™, wine: intoxication, and Arius Montan., in 
Sac. App., of M2, stcut vinum inebrians, a}, id est vinum. 4 


* “Tt stupefies, enervates, oppresses, destroys. A word which especially has the 
signification of oppressing, doing violence, and working injury, which the Syrians 
generally render ¢o destroy, and the Arabs have interpreted by the word waneh, 
to stupefy, whence the word wine is to be derived, as we have remarked under the 
word yayin. Although the meaning of the word ‘honah’ in Hiphil is not suffi- 
ciently clear in itself, by a comparison with the fourth Arabic conjugation, the 
word Ooneh is found, which signifies ‘it has debilitated, it has wearied,’ whence 
the word oppression.” 

+ Yayin, “wine which delights the heart of man.” Psa. civ, 15. “They erred 
by wine.” Isa. xxviii. 7. 
wine that they should drink.” Dan. i, 16. ‘ Drink thy wine with a merry heart.” 
Eccl. ix, 7. 


¢ Yavan, root unused, of which there is no trace in the language; (“a common 


“The wine of their feasts,” or, as in our version, “the 


thing in Hebrew lexicography,”) but evidently the source whence yayin and yaven 
arise in the same manner as khomer and khemer flow from the onc source, khamar. 

§ Yayin, wine, by metonymy, concerning drunkenness. 

| Yanah, as wine that makes drunk, that is, yayin, or wine. 

4] Pliny says: “De vino: Fervet vinum cum ex musto in vinum transit.” The 
wine boils up when it passes from must into wine, 
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Having thus briefly examined the authorities at hand in ref- 
erence to yayin,* let us see what is said about shekar. 

In the consideration of the word 13%, Dr. Lees, in his “ Pre- 
liminary Dissertation,” in trying to maintain the definition he 
gives, “ saccharine drink,” quotes himself, because, I suppose, 
there was nobody else to quote, and intimates that Dr. Fuerst 
is the only lexicographer to combat on his position. Gesenius 
says: “DY, shekar, temetum, strong drink, any intoxicating 
liquor, Whether wine, (Num. xxviii, 7,) or an éntowicating drink 
resembling wine, prepared or distilled from barley, from honey, 


& 
* . . 
or from dates. Arab. “Ki, sikkar, wine prepared from 


dried grapes and dates.” Parkhurst says, “ ¢ntoxicating or in- 
ebriating liquor in general, stcera. It is once used for wine, 
(Num. xxviii, 7; comp. Exod. xxix, 40,) but most commonly for 
any inebriating liquor beside wine. So Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion render it in Isa. xxviii, 7, by methusma pe- 
Svona. Lev.x,9; Num.vi,3; andal freq. Jerome, in Epist. ad 
Nepotianum de vita Clericorum, and in Isa. xxviii, 1, informs 
us that in Hebrew any inebriating liquor is called sicera.” 
Davidson says: Shekar, strong, intowicating drink, from 72. 
1. Todrink to the full, drink to hilarity. 2. To be intoxicated: 
Metaph., to be giddy. Bi. and Hiph., to make drunken. With. 
p-, to act like one drunken.” Leigh, in Critica Sacra,+ says: 
“ 3, Sicera omnis potus inebrians vel sitim expleus etiam vi- 
num. Sed quando vino jemgitur notat vinum factitium ex po- 
mis aut aliis fructibus: aut etiam hordeo. Lev. x, 9. Shekar 
is all manner of strong drink which will make drunken. The 
Greek turneth it wine. Psa. Ixviii, 15, and Prov. xxxi, 4.” 
Castell says: { “Sicera inebrians potus, vid. Chald., Lev. x, 9, 
ete., et winwm vetus, vid. Onkelos, Jonathan. Num. vi, 3; 
cap. xxviii, 7; Deut. xiv, 26; Aben. Esr.i; Reg. xvi, 9; Syr. 
Cum. Eccl. xxxi, 28; Syr. St. Lue. v, 39, ete., ete.” Michzelis 
says :§ “Jam atiam locis Mosaicis quae 13¥ et 1" conjungunt, ut 

* So Avernarius, Calasius, Hasselbauer, Cocceius, Stockius, Castell, Schindler, ete. 

+Sicera, all intoxicating drinks, either satisfying thirst or wine, but it is to be 
noted that this wine comprehends all factitious wines from fruits grown on trees 
and other fruits, and likewise that from grain. 

¢ “Sicera is an inebriating drink, etc., and old wine.” 

§ “Now likewise in the places in the books of Moses in which shekar and 
yayin are joined together, as in Lev. x, 9; Num. vi, 3, is to be understood with 
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Lev. x, 9; Num. vi, 3. Cerevisiam cogitundum esse vix du- 
bium, quid enim veri similius quam Mosen a potu inebriante 
interdicturum populo in Agypto cerevisiee adsueto, hane sub 
12¥ intellexisse. Accedit quod ita intellexerunt Rabbini.” 
Buxtorf says,* “13¥, inebriativum, inebrians potus, qui Greecis 
hinc vocatus otxépa, Latinis, sicera.” ‘ Aben Esra scribit senter, 
xiv, esse potum fortem factitium, ex melle et dactylis, aut tro- 
tico et hordeo.” Gibbs has, Shekar, strong or intowicating 
drink ; Moore, strong drink, strong wine; and Arius Mon- 
tanus says,t “At ab inebriando vinum 138 sechar vocatur In- 
ebriatiuum : Isaizev,11. Zharg., Vinum vetus, etc., Lev. x, 8, 
ubi 12Y comprehendit quicquid inebriat, preter vinum.” 
Verily, Dr. Fuerst stands in a goodly company. I know of no 
lexicographer who differs from these definitions in the main. 
Tirosh now remains to be examined. 

Dr. Lees says that “winn, tévosh, is not ‘wine’ at all, but 
‘the fruit of the vineyard’ in its natural condition,” namely, 
grapes. Grapes could not be drunk at the paschal supper, so 
Dr. Lees would vote tirosh out altogether. But, in order to 
hold his position, he says that “nothing but a foregone con- 
clusion, fostered by the mistranslation of ancient and modern 
versions—versions which traditionally sustain and deceive each 
other—could have hindered scholars from perceiving the true 
sense of this word. Neither versions nor lexicons, however, 
have been consistent.” It is not absolutely necessary that this 
word should be considered in reference to the paschal supper, 
but if ¢/rosh meant the vintage of the current year, it might 
have been, and perhaps partially was, used in these solemnities. 
Yayin, apparently, covers the whole ground, as tivosh was 
yayin and yayin might be, and frequently was, shekar. In 
other words, the vintage of the current year was wine, and 


scarcely a doubt, the liquor of cereals, such as ale, beer, because the command was 
similar to the interdiction placed by Moses upon an intoxicating drink made of 
cereals, to which the people in Egypt were accustomed, which was known by the 
term shekar. Moreover, this was so understood by the Rabbins.” 

* “ Shekar, that which makes drunk, an intoxicating drink, which the Greeks 
call sikera, and the Latins sicera. Aben Ezra writes, Deut. xiv, that it is a strong 
factitious drink made from honey and raisins, or wheat and barley.” 

+ “And from intoxicating wine, sechar is called that which inebriates. Isa. v, 11. 
Targum, ‘old wine,’ and Lev. x, 8, where shekar comprehends whatever intoxicates 
beside wine.” 
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wine was strong drink. This seems to be sufficiently clear, 
but the maintainance of this is not necessary to my position, 
which is that the wines in common use in Judea could and did 
intoxicate, and that such wines were used for libations at the 
altar of sacrifices with the sanction of the God of Israel, and, 
in all probability, were used in the paschal solemnities and at 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper. But let us consider what 
these recalcitrant scholars say of ¢¢rosh. 

Gesenius says: “ Winn, tirosh, (", U,) new wine, so called (7.¢., 
tirosh) because it gets possession of the brain, and inebriates.” 
—Com. Syr. Meritho. Chald. 1", merath, id, Hosea iv, 11, 
etc., etc. (All the passages go to show that tirosh is new wine 
of the first year, the wine crop or vintage of the season ; and 
hence it is mostly coupled with wine and oil as a product of 
the land. That it was regarded as intowicating is shown by 
Hosea iv, 11, as above.) 

Parkhurst says: “ New wine, so called (namely, ¢/7osh) from 
its strongly intoxicating quality, by which it does, as it were, 
take possession of a man, and drive him out of himself, accord- 
ing to that of Hosea iv, 11. Comp. the following verse and 
Isa. xxviii, 7, and observe that in the text just cited from Ho- 
sea, LX X render tirosh by wedvoua, methusma, drunkenness ‘ 
so Vulgate, by ebrietas.” Davidson likewise derives t/rosh from 
wn’, with same signification. Leigh says: * “ Tirosh, mustum, 
sic dictum quod potum hominem facilime possideat et oceupat 
mentemque, é recta sua sede expellat.” Castell says: “ ZZrosh, 
mustum, Num. xviii, 12. Liquor uvarum primum expressus : 
quod mentem homin is facile possidet. Sanhedr. LX X,1; Isma, 
Ixxvi, 2.” Simonis says: “Z%rosh, mustum. Gen. xxvii, 28, 37; 
Num. xviii, 12; Deut. xxviii, 51; Hosea ii, 11; Jes. lxv, 8. 
Syr. meritho, sic dictum, quod se possessorem hominis facit, 
ejus cerebrum oceupando, ut ille non amplius sui compos sit, 
sec. illud, Hosea iv, 11, ete., ete.” Buxtorf says: “Zirosh, mus- 
tum, sed dictum, quod potem, hominem facillime possideat et 

* “Tirosh, mustum, so called, because it most easily seizes and occupies the 
mind of man, and expels it from its rightful throne. Castell says: ‘The liquor 
first expressed from the grape which easily possesses the mind of men.’ Simonis 
says: ‘Tirosh, mustum. Syriac meritho, so called, because it takes possession of 
man, seizing his brain, so that he is not fully of sound mind.’ Buxtorf says. ‘ Ti- 


rosh, must, so called, because it is a drink which most easily seizes and holds men, 
and expels reason from her rightful throne.’ ” 
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occupet, mentemque e recta sua sede expellat.” But it is need- 
less to multiply authorities on this point. 

The use of mixed wine is said to have been introduced by 
Pope Alexander I. It was expressly enacted in the twelfth 
century by Clement III. As early as the third century a sect 
ealled the Aguari refused to offer any thing but water at the 
Eucharist, (Epiph. et Theod., likewise Bingham, Orig. Eccl., bk. 
xv, chap. xi, § 7.) The Manicheeans also abstained wholly from 
wine. It is needless to say that these were strongly opposed 
by the teachers of all other parties. Pope Gelasius I., of the 
fifth century, called their practice “grande sacrilegium.” In 
M’Clintock & Strong’s “ Encyclopedia” the following observa- 
tions are made on this subject: ‘“‘ The question as to whether 
the wine originally used in the Lord’s Supper was fermented 
or not would seem to be a futile one in view of the fact, 
1. That the unfermented juice of the grape can hardly with 
propriety be called wine at all. 2. That fermented wine is of 
almost universal use in the East ; and, 3. That it has invariably 
been employed for this purpose in the Church of all ages and 
eountries. But for the excessive zeal of certain modern well- 
meaning reformers, the idea that our Lord used any other would 
hardly have gained the least currency.” Pococke says, in his 
“Travels in Egypt,” art. “The Religion of the Copts:” “ In 
the Catholic Churches they must use wine, but in the others 
they use what they call zebib . . . Zebib is a sort of raisin 
wine. They put five rotolas of new grapes to five of water, or 
more grapes are used if they are older. It is left to steep seven 
days in winter and four in summer. The deacons strain it 
through two bags, one after another, to make it fine. This 
keeps seven years, and tastes like a sweet wine that is turned a 
little sour. They keep the zebib in a jar, and cover it closely so 
that no wind can come to it.” According to the canons of the 
Coptic Church no other wine but the clear unadulterated juice 
of the grape can be used for the Eucharist. So particular are 
they on this point that they will permit none to prepare it but 
the ministers of the altar. The grapes are picked with great 
care, are bruised between the hands instead of being trodden 
under foot, and no one is permitted to touch them until the 
altar wine has been set aside. (See Renaudot, vol. i, pp. 176, 
177.) The Copts will not celebrate the sacrament. with wine 
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which has been purchased in a store, for the reason that it may 
not be pure. (Jbid.) The impure compounds which some- 
times find their way to our sacramental tables through the care- 
lessness of the officials whose duty it is to procure the wine for 
that service area sad commentary upon the estimation in which 
that holy ordinance is held. 

I will now briefly consider the bread to be used. Lord King, 
in his treatise on “The Primitive Church,” says: “In some 
places, as in France and Africa, the communicants first made 
their offerings, presenting, according to their ability, bread or 
wine, or the like, as the first-fruits of their increase.” “ It 
being our duty,” as Irenzeus writes, “ to offer unto God the first- 
fruits of his creatures, as Moses saith, ‘ Thou shalt not appear 
empty before the Lord.’” “ Not as if God wanted these things, 
but to show our fruitfulness and gratitude unto him.” Where- 
fore Cyprian thus severely blamed the rich matrons for their 
scanty oblation. “ Thou art rich and wealthy,” saith he, “ and 
dost thou think duly to celebrate the Lord’s Supper when thou 
refusest to give? Thou who comest to the sacrament without 
a sacrifice, what part canst thou have from the sacrifice which 
the poor offer up?” These offerings were employed to the 
relief of the poor and other uses of the Church ; and tt seems 
probable that a sufficient quantity of that bread and wine was 
presented to the Bishop, or to him that officiated, to be employed 
Jor the sacramental elements.” Perhaps no question has given 
rise to warmer dispute than that which touches the use of leav- 
ened or unleawened bread in the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Cardinal Bona tells us that the use of leavened and un- 
leavened bread was common in the Latin Church until the be- 
ginning of the tenth century, when unleavened bread became ob- 
ligatory on all. According to the discipline of that Church the 
bread must be made of (pans triticeus) wheat, must be unleay- 
ened, must be mixed with water, must be baked, not stewed, 
fried, or boiled. It is commonly held in that Church that 
when the Ebionite heretics taught that the precepts of the 
ancient law were binding upon Christian people, and that, in 
consequence, the Eucharist could not be celebrated at all un- 
less the bread our Lord used, namely, wnleavened, were em- 
ployed, the Church also sanctioned the use of leavened bread — 
to confound this teaching, and that this remained in force until 
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all traces of the Ebionites had died away. This statement has 
for its supporters several eminent theologians, among whom 
are Alexander of Hales, Duns Scotus, Bonaventure, Thomas 
Aquinas, ete. (See Card. Bona, Jer. Liturg., lib. i, cap. xxiii, 
Kozma, 238; Neale, “ Holy Eastern Church ;” ‘On the Con- 
troversy Concerning the Azyones,” vol. ii.) If we consider 
the Lord’s Supper as part of the Passover, wnleavened bread 
was certainly used; if as a common meal preceding it, then 
leavened bread was employed. The Latin Church holds to the 
one view, the Greek to the other; but both hold that the use 
of either is more a matter of discipline than dogma. The an- 
cient Hebrews had several ways of baking bread. They often 
baked it under the ashes ; so Abraham served the three angels. 
Gen. xviii, 6. Zuggoth signifies loaves, much like our broad, 
thin cakes, which are baked under the ashes, or upon round 
copper plates, or in pans or stoves made for the purpose. The 
Hebrews, at their departure out of Egypt, made some of these 
unleavened loaves for their journey. Exodus xii, 39. Busbe- 
quius, “ Constantinop.,” p. 36, says, that in Bulgaria this sort of 
loaves is still very common. They are there called hugaces. 
As soon as they see a guest coming the women immediately 
make these unleavened loaves, which are baked under the ashes. 
The Hebrews and other Eastern people have an oven which 
they call taanour, like a large pitcher of gray stone, open at the 
top, in which they build a fire. When it is well heated they 
mix the flour with water until it is made into a paste, which they 
apply to the outside of the oven, which bakes it in an instant, 
and the bread is removed in thin, fine wafers. A third sort of 
bread used among the people of the East is baked in a great 
pitcher half full of flint stones, on which they cast the paste in 
the form of little flat cakes. This bread is white and smells 
well, but is good only for the day on which it is baked unless 
there be leaven mingled with it to preserve it longer. This is 
the most common way in Palestine. As the Hebrews generally 
made their bread very thin and in the form of little flat cakes 
or wafers, they did not cut it with a knife, but broke it ; which 
gave rise to that expression so usual in Scripture of breaking 
bread, to signify eating, sitting down to table, making a meal. 
And so, in the institution of the Eucharist, our Saviour broke 
the bread which he had blessed. In the Latin Church the bread 
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is baked between heated irons, upon which is stamped the cru- 
cifixion, Agnus det, or a simple cross. The instrument used 
for this purpose somewhat resembles a large forceps in appear- 
ance. It has two long handles, and at its extremities is a pair 
of circular heads, one overlapping the other. After this in- 
strument has been sufficiently heated in the fire, a little lard or 
butter is rubbed over its surface to keep the paste from adher- 
ing. A thin coating of this paste is then spread over the sur- 
face of the under disk, and, the upper one being allowed to rest 
on it a moment or two, it is taken out perfectly baked. The 
irons are then separated, and the bread is taken out and trimmed 
for use. The Greek Church is very particular about the fabri- 
eation of the sacramental bread. They use leavened bread. 
The flour must always be kept in the church, where is also the 
oven in which it is baked. During the process of making the 
bread a constant chanting of psalms is kept up. The bread must 
be new, fresh, and pure, nor must a female knead it or bake it. 
The Syrian bread, called watha, is made of the finest and purest 
flour, and is tempered with water, oil of olives, salt, and leaven. 
The preparation of it is carried on within the church by a priest 
or deacon. The bread used by the Greeks is peculiar.. It is 
leavened, in form is round, with a square projection in the cen- 
ter, which is cut off with a lance prepared for the purpose. 
When the priest inserts the lance on the right side, he says, 
“ He was led as a sheep to the slaughter ;” on the left, “ And 
as a blameless lamb dumb before his hese, he opened not 
his mouth.” In the upper part, he says, “In his humiliation 
his judgment was taken away ;” in the lower, “ And who shall 
declare his generation?” The deacon each time says, “ Let us 
make our supplications to the Lord.” (Marténe de Antiq. 
Eccl. Rit.) . 
The most probable conclusion seems to be that the Lord’s 
Supper was instituted at the paschal solemnities, and, conse- 
quently, the proper materials to be used in its celebration are 
those which were used at those solemnities, namely, wnleavened 
bread and wine, not hermetically sealed inspissated grape juice, 
but genuine wine mingled with water. Whether the Supper 
was or was not instituted at the paschal feast will only affect 
the character of the bread to be used. The wine was that in 
common use, which had been tithed and was presentable to the 
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Lord of Israel. As Jesus did not institute merely eating and 
drinking as the memorial service, but broke the bread after he 
had blessed it, and gave to his disciples, saying, “7Z/is is my 
body,” or a memorial of it, and took “ the cup of blessing” 
(1 Cor. x, 16) and said, “ Z/is is my blood of the new testa- 
ment,” we ought to be exceedingly careful how we touch so 
sacred an institution, or tamper with the materials of which is 
built the monument of our Saviour’s death ; especially since he, 
in his last will and testament, gave such explicit directions for 
the perpetuation of his memory. 





Art. VII.— THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


Tue time has not come for a complete critical estimate of the 
work of the Revisers of the New Testament, which has so 
recently made its appearance. The labors of so many eminent 
Christian scholars for ten and a half years cannot be satisfac- 
torily examined by any one in a few short months. The best 
that can at present be done by each individual in reviewing 
their work is to consider the general character of the revision, 
and to discuss such passages as he may have time and oppor- 
tunity to examine. The scholarship of the Revisers is unques- 
tioned, their integrity undoubted, and every inducement was 
before them to make this revision of the New Testament what 
it was expected to be, the representative of the best scholarshi p 
of the nineteenth century. No one will venture to charge them 
with want of fidelity or with unseemly haste. 

It is proper, however, that their work should be subjected to 
a rigid criticism. The version which this is to succeed has 
been before the world for two hundred and seventy years; 
and it is no small proof of its general excellence that it 
has endured so long. It has deeply impressed itself on the 
language, literature, and life of all English-speaking people ; 
its choicest passages have been chanted in music and recited in 
the ritual of the Church; it has been read in the hearing of 
the people with the most graceful elocution and with the most 
wonderful effect; the very form and the order of the words 
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have fallen on the ears like sweetest music; so that any change, 
however slight, jars upon them like some strange discord. 

In our criticism of the Revised Version, then, it is not wise 
to lay too much stress on the rhythm of the Old Version, since 
the familiar language of that has formed the taste of the pres- 
ent generation. Its language in many places, no doubt, sounded 
very strangely to those who first heard it; and when years 
have made us familiar with the Revision it may be as hard to 
receive another version as it is now to receive this. Every 
change in a book so venerable and sacred must win its way by 
slow processes into the affections and confidence of the people. 

The Revised Version comes to us with presumptions in its 
favor which cannot be lightly set aside. 

1. It has long been conceded that a revision was needed. 

2. This revision has been instituted by competent authority, 
and carried through by gentlemen of acknowledged scholarship 
and fidelity. 

3. The work has not been confined to any denomination of 
Christians, but is the result of the united labors of evangelical 
Christendom, so far as our language is concerned. 

4. It is to be presumed that where changes have been made 
reasons satisfactory to the committee must have been offered, 
such possibly as may escape the observation of the individual 
student, however scholarly. 

These presumptions, however, should not free the work 
from candid criticism, since, however well the work is done, 
it is but another step in the march toward an absolutely 
perfect translation. 

All that could properly be demanded of the revisers is that 
their work should represent the present state of biblical schol- 
arship. It should be a work of tiuth, having no regard to 
sectarian opinions, neither inclined to orthodoxy nor hetero- 
doxy. As pure scholars, their sole aim must be to give to the 
people the most accurate translation possible. 

The main points demanding their attention may be com- 
prised under five general heads. The translation should rep- 
resent the present state of, 1, Text-Criticism ; 2, Grammatical 
Knowledge ; 3, Lexicography; 4, Archeology ; 5, The English 
Language. 

Other matters of interest are mainly connected with these. 
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The first, second, and fifth of these points will chiefly claim 
our attention in this paper. 

I. Changes originating in the criticism of the Greek text.— 
While it was not the direct aim of the revisers to “construct 
a continuous and complete Greek text,” yet it was necessary 
that they should substantially do so. At every step the first 
questions would be, “ What did the evangelist or apostle act- 
ually write?” “Are these the exact words of the inspired 
penman?” Whenever a possible change of text would require 
a change of translation, it was absolutely essential that the text 
should be settled as exhaustively as it wad possible to do it. 
This is the «part of the work on which we think the greatest 
stress of the revisers should. have been laid. The uncertainty 
of the text has been so constantly urged by objectors to the 
Christian religion, that we must be able to say that the text 
which is here translated-is the nearest possible attainment to 
the autographs of the original writers. This is especially im- 
portant inasmuch as but few of those who are to read the book 
are competent to pass judgment on it in this particular. Nor 
was it desirable that they should be. The number of great 
textual critics is not large, and this question must, therefore, 
be decided by the few rather than by the many. Nor is this 
statement any disparagement of the scholarship of those who 
have not made such studies a specialty. It only means that 
scholarship, in its highest forms, is not universal; that, for ex- 
ample, the most capable men in text-revision might not be the 
most valuable in translating, and vice versa. 

This committee had, however, abundant material ready to 
their hand. The authorities had been most carefully collated, 
and were within the reach of all. The latest and best critics 
have left the results of their labors. Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, and Alford had each lived long enough to finish edi- 
tions of the Greek Testament, valuable not only because of the 
conclusions they reached, but especially for the digest of mate- 
rials which accompany their texts. Thus, if any members of the 
committee were not professionals in this particular field, they 
had ample basis for judgment, and might have been a check on 
those who were in danger of extneme adherence to technical 
textual scholarship. In the judgment, therefore, of the whole 
body we have stronger assurances of a true Greek text than. 

Fourtn Series, Vor, XXXIII.—47 
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we should have had in the decision of those alone who were 
chiefly professional text-critics. 

We are, therefore, led to the conclusion that the text made 
by them, so far as it relates to the points on which different 
translations may arise, is the best now attainable; and, while we 
cannot agree with them in all their conclusions, we can readily 
accept their work in this regard as of the highest value. 

The most advanced advocates of a purely historical criticism 
cannot complain of this text. Lachmann, who first attempted 
the formation of a text solely on ancient authorities, was not 
more rigid in his adherence to them than the revisers. In the 
rigid adherence to the rule that the evidence must be “ decid- 
edly preponderating,” meaning thereby the documentary evi- 
dence, we think they have sometimes erred, but that they have 
insisted strongly on the most ancient authorities no one can 
question. On the wisdom of this we shall speak later. 

Dr. Roberts, (“ Companion to the Revised Version,”) who 
was a member of the committee, gives the authorities chiefly 
relied upon, namely: A, or the Alexandrian MS., fifth cent- 
ury; B, or the Vatican MS., fourth century ; C, or the Codex 
Ephraem, fifth century; D, or the Beza MS.; &, or the Sina- 
itic MS., fourth century; of versions, Peshito Syriac, second 
century ; Old Latin, third century; Gothic, fourth century ; 
Coptic, third century ; Armenian, fifth century; Ethiopic, sixth 
century. Ie also mentions Clement of Rome, first century ; 
Justin Martyr and Irenzus, second century ; Clement of Alex- 
andria, Tertullian, Cyprian, and Origen, third century. These are 
the chief witnesses on which they relied, and these must be the 
main sources of all true study of the New Testament text. 

By observing the results of their labors we can readily see 
that they have been largely governed by these authorities, giv- 
ing little weight to later manuscripts, and that they have almost 
entirely discarded subjective criticism. 

Let us notice some of the improvements in which we think 
nearly all modern scholarship will agree. It was well that they 
rejected the passage concerning the angel who “troubled the 
water.” John vy, 4. The putting of this is true to fact. The 
marginal note saying, that “Many ancient authorities insert 
wholly or in part” this verse gives a fair statement of the evi- 
dence in the case, and while it asserts the preponderance to be 
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for its omission, there is no attempt to discredit the opinion of 
those who, like Lachmann, an authority little likely to err on 
the side of subjective testimony, retain it. They declare by 
their note that its retention is, in their view, a possible reading, 
which is all that any one would now venture to claim for it. 

In Rom. viii, 1, the omission of “ who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit,” is in harmony with the best mann- 
script authority, and is adopted by the most eminent editors of 
the text. It is also demanded by the line of argument. In 
the revised text the verse now stands as a universal proposition, 
and gives great force to the apostle’s reasoning. The intro- 
duction of the omitted portions can be so readily accounted 
for that the case seems a very clear one. 

“The heavenly witnesses,” 1 John v, 7, 8, are so transpa- 
rently spurious that their omission caused no surprise on the 
part of those familiar with the facts, and these verses have 
long ceased to be appealed to in any doctrinal controversy. 
The most devoted advocate of the Trinity would not have ap- 
pealed to this passage for a long while past, so that it is wrong 
to say, as some Unitarians have done, that the argument for 
this doctrine is impaired by this omission. This doctrine is so 
inwoven with the whole New Testament that the removal of 
no single passage can possibly affect it. 

These are simply specimens of the good work the revisers 
have done in removing excrescences from the sacred text. 
There are some passages, however, on which we think their ac- 
tion has not been so wise. They have left some texts of great 
importance practically undecided, neither giving them a place 
as alternative readings nor placing them in the text, but putting 
them in an abnormal position as a part of the sacred narrative. 
A erucial case of this kind is Mark xvi, 9-20. We cannot but 
believe that the mode of its retention is unwise, and that, 
granting the conclusion at which they arrived, it would have 
been better to leave it as it was in our Authorized Version, and 
to accompany it with a marginal explanation. Its removal 
from close connection with verse 8 in a way to show that it is 
no part of Mark’s Gospel, and yet its retention as gospel, though 
by another author, is a refinement difficult to comprehend by 
the ordinary reader, and calculated to mislead many pious but 
uncritical readers. 
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It is, we think, by no means proven that this is not a part of 
Mark’s Gospel. A look at any of the critical discussions on this 
passage will not show such a preponderance of testimony against 
its genuineness as the committee’s action would indicate. 

A brief survey of the state of the evidence on this much- 
disputed passage will show that it might safely have been left 
as in the Authorized Version. Against it are the Vatican and 
Sinaitic manuscripts. The adverse testimony of the Vatican, 
however, is greatly impaired by the fact that a column is left 
vacant, as if there were something that needed to be inserted. 
One MS. of the Itala and two of_the A%thiopic and the Ar- 
menian substantially omit it. Of the early Fathers, Eusebius 
is the only one now conceded to be against it. The statement 
of Dr. Roberts, (“ Companion,” p. 38,) quoted from Tregelles, 
that “ Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, Victor of Antioch, Seve- 
rus of Antioch, Jerome, as well as other writers, especially 
Greeks, testify that these verses were not written by St. Mark, 
or are not found in the best copies,” does not properly present 
the case. Burgon, in his book on “The Last Twelve Verses 
of the Gospel According to St. Mark,” has shown that these 
writers quoted from Eusebius, and that, therefore, their inde- 
pendent testimony is worthless. (See ‘ Hammond’s Textual 
Criticism,” p. 110.) 

The internal evidence cited against it arises out of supposed 
contradictions, namely, that verse 9 disagrees with Matthew 
xxviii, 1; that verses 19 and 20 are in opposition to the Ascen- 
sion on the fortieth day; that the style is manifestly not 
Mark’s, Since it contains a number of words and phrases not 
elsewhere used by him. Among the editors Tischendorf and 
Meyer omit it, while Tregelles, Alford, and Westcott and Hort 
inser it after a separation, or in brackets, showing doubts of 
its genuineness. 

In its favor are almost all the great manuscripts, both un- 
cial and cursive, including the Alexandrian and the Codex 
Epbraem of the uncials; 33, the “Queen of the Cursives ;” 
and the Old Latin except k., Syriac, Memphitie, Gothic, and 
Georgian versions. Justin Martyr, Ireneus, and Hippolytus 
approve its admission. The internal evidence is mainly 
in its favor. It is not likely that these statements, appar- 
ently contradictory to the others, would have been inserted 
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by any writer who was manufacturing an explanatory addi- 
tion. The whole section is a unit, and necessary to the com- 
pletion of the narrative. We cannot conceive of the Gospel 
of Mark closing with the eighth verse. This passage is de- 
fended by such critical scholars as Lachmann, Wordsworth, 
Ebrard, Lange, Scrivener. Scrivener closes his review of the 
evidence with these words: “All opposition to the authenticity 
of the paragraph resolves itself into the allegations of Euse- 
bius and the testimony of & B. Let us accord to them the 
weight which is their due; but against their verdict we can 
appeal to the reading of Irenzeus and of both the elder Syriac 
translations in the second century, of nearly all other versions, 
and of all extant manuscripts excepting two.” The argument 
against its being Mark’s, because of its style, has been urged 
against too many writings acknowledged to be genuine, to 
afford proof for its rejection. Such being the testimony ir 
this passage, we think the committee, in view of the conserv- 
ative spirit in which they were pledged to act, would not only 
have been justified in leaving this passage untouched, but were 
required to do so. No sufficiently strong preponderating evi- 
dence to warrant a change is here apparent. In separating the 
passage from the rest of the Gospel they have, in fact, weak- 
ened its authority. We again assert that the truth would 
have been better served by a marginal explanatory note. 

The story of the woman taken in adultery, in John vii, 53, 
to viii, 11, is differently treated. It is broadly distinguished 
from the rest, and placed in brackets. Dr. Roberts says that the 
“right conclusion probably is, that it is no part of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, and yet is a perfectly true narrative which has descended 
to us from the apostolic age.” The brackets, then, mean that 
it does not belong to John’s Gospel, but is a true narrative. 
The conclusion that the passage is not a part of John’s Gos- 
pel is not fully established when such scholars as Mill, Michae- 
lis, Bengel, Ebrard, Stier, and others retain and defend it as 
genuine. Even Alford, with whose text the Revisers agree, 
says: “After all, the most weighty argument against the passage 
is found in its entire diversity from the style of narrative of 
our Evangelist.” If this is the most weighty argument against 
it, both he and the Revisers might well have retained it in the 
text. The requirements of criticism would have been met by 
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leaving it, as in the authorized version, with an explanatory 
note stating that “many believe it to be a true narrative, but 
not a part of John’s Gospel.” 

Romans v, 1, presents a case in which the value of internal 
evidence has been too entirely overlooked. The Authorized 
Version reads, “ Therefore being justitied by faith, we have 
(%youev) peace with God.” The Revised Version reads, “ Being 
therefore justified by faith, let ws have (@ywuev) peace with God.” 

It is at once admitted that the hortatory form has the sup- 
port of the chief uncials, cursives, and versions ; so that, if the 
decision were made solely on external evidence this is the un- 
doubted reading of the text. Scrivener gives, in favor of the 
indicative, “s* B* F G (in spite of the contrary testimony of 
f. g., their respective Latin versions,) P, the majority of the 
cursive manuscripts, Epiphanius, Cyril, and the Slavonic. The 
later Syriac seems to combine both readings.” 

We have in this an acknowledged case for the discussion of 
the admissibility of internal evidence. While we admit that 
its employment is exceedingly dangerous, it does not thereby 
follow that it is to be set aside altogether, and here seems a 
proper place for its use. Notwithstanding the weight of ex- 
ternal evidence for the subjunctive, there is, nevertheless, suf- 
ficient authority in favor of the indicative to prevent a rash 
rejection of it 

In the first place, cursive manuscripts may, although later in 
date, represent earlier texts than the most ancient uncials. They 
may be copies of some that have passed away and of which we 
have no trace. In the next place, the manuscripts may be 
valuable for the notes of the corrector. While the corrector, 
in his attempt to make the meaning more clear, has often 
changed the text for the worse, it is nevertheless possible that 
his corrections may represent a removal of errors. With the 
acknowledged difficulty of copying any manuscript accurately, 
we may well pause before we give the sole importance always 
to the first hand. 

In the text before us both & B have éyouev by the hands of 
correctors, and this fact, together with the very great difficulty 
of reconciling the subjunctive with the course of the argu- 
ment, has led some of the most eminent critics to vary in their 
conclusions. 
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Alford, who reads é@youer, in his note shows the almost 
overpowering influence of internal evidence in favor of éyouev, 
against which he struggled. His language is: “It is impossible 
to resist the strong manuscript authority for the reading fywnev 
in this verse. For, indeed, this may well be cited as the crucial 
instance of overpowering diplomatic authority compelling us 
to adopt a reading against which our subjective feelings rebel. 
Every’ internal consideration tends to impugn it.” 

How very near Alford came, however, to the retention of 
the indicative will appear by quoting from his “ Prolegomena to 
the New Testament,” where, after saying that the “consideration 
of the context is the very last that should be allowed by a critic 
to be present to his mind as an element of his judgment,” he 
adds: “I do not say that in some extreme cases it may not 
have to be introduced, as perhaps (but I should now speak 
doubtfully even in this case) in Rom. v, 1, where there are so 
many confusing considerations arising from the habits of the 
manuscripts.” 

On the other hand, Meyer, in his “ Critical Notes” on this 
passage, (Moore’s Translation,) yields to the internal evidence, 
and retains the indicative. His capacity, both as a Greek schol- 
ar and critic, is beyond question, and his conclusion is that of 
one of the most independent inquirers. After quoting the 
authorities in favor of the subjunctive, he says: “ But this 
reading, (the subjunctive,) though very strongly attested, yields 
a sense that is here utterly unsuitable; because the writer now 


enters a new and important doctrinal topic, and an exhortation 


at the very outset, especially regarding a subject not yet ex- 
pressly spoken of, would at this stage be out of place.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that Tischendorf, over whom 
manuscript authority had such great influence as against in- 
ternal evidence, favored the indicative until the finding of the 
Sinaitic manuscript. In his seventh edition we have éyouev. 
Lachmann, too, who is the most uncompromising adherent 
to early evidence, hesitates to accept the subjunctive, and 
places éyonev in the margin. Westcott retains éyouey as a mar- 
ginal reading. We maintain, therefore, with Scrivener, that 
the dtacism, w for 0, so common in the early manuscripts, may 
at a very early period have led to the insertion of , and 
thus it became incorporated in many of the most ancient of 
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them; and that in this case the strong internal evidence must 
outweigh the preponderance of the external. We do not think 
the revisers have done justice to the Authorized reading or to 
its evidence in simply saying in the margin, “Some authorities 
read we have.” We think they should have retained we have, 
and have said in the margin, “ Strong manuscript authority 
supports let us have.” The American Committee (see Appen- 
dix to the Revised Version) retain the indicative, with a mar- 
ginal reading similar to the one we have indicated. As the 
American Committee was full as likely to make changes, where 
the evidence was “decidedly preponderating,” as the English 
Committee, their conclusion goes to show that the insertion of 
the subjunctive in the text was not required by the evidence. 

The rule of text criticism, Proclivi lectioni prestat ardua, 
is in danger of being overpressed. In the case before us the 
indicative is the easier and more natural reading, and while 
the above rule must be generally accepted, cases may arise in 
which, as in this one and the one immediately to follow, it is 
the wiser course to set it aside. 

In 1 Timothy iii, 16, for the clause, “God was manifest in 
the flesh;” the Revised Version reads, “He who was mani- 
fested in the flesh.” The word @éoc, God, in the Authorized 
Version again gives way to the testimony of manuscripts, and 
we have dc, translated /7e who, in its place. Even Scrivener, 
the most conservative of modern text-critics, surrenders the 
Authorized Version. If it were granted, as many believe, 
that the Alexandrian manuscript reads Oeo¢, then the internal 
evidence, arising out of the strange grammatical structure 
which the introduction of 6¢ gives to the Revised Version, 
would be a sufficient reason for retaining the text as it was, 
and inserting a marginal note, stating that, “ very strong man- 
uscript authority reads, who instead of God. If, however, 
this be accepted, the relative being without any immediate an- 
tecedent, the implied one is God, and no such doctrinal change 
is wrought by the substitution of d¢ as some imagine. 

The Revisers have introduced some changes not called for 
by their own rule, such as Mark xv, 45, where the new text 
inserts tr@va for odua, and translates, “he granted the corpse 
to Joseph.” Their rule is, that the question of text should 
only be raised when the translation would be affected by the 
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change. Certainly, while the new translation on this text more 
correctly renders the text which they have adopted, no impor- 
tant change in meaning is thereby made to the Authorized read- 
ing. It is better, however, to have the right text than the 
wrong one, and in this case they have done wisely in stretch- 
ing to its utmost their own rule. Of the translation itself we 
shall speak hereafter. 

These are some of the objections which, we think, might be 
justly raised to the Greek text, but they are so few in com- 
parison with the great improvements which have been made 
in this regard, that we believe this text, as revised by the 
Committee, must now be received as the Textus Receptus for 
students of the Greek Testament. The Greek text, as accepted 
by the Revisers, has been published at Oxford, England, after 
notes made during the progress of revision by Rev. F. H. Scriy- 
ener, LL.D., under the editorial supervision of the Rev. Arch- 
deacon Palmer, of Oxford, and is the only Greek text corre- 
sponding to the Revision of 1881 now accessible. It is to this 
text reference is made in this paper. All the other Greek 
Testament texts now before the public are the work of individ- 
ual editors. This text must take a high rank, as the result of 
the joint labors of the best modern text-critics with the con- 
clusions of these scholars before them. 

II. Changes arising out of conformity to the present state 
of grammatical knowledge. 

Like text-criticism, the advance in the knowledge of New 
Testament grammar has of late been very great. The great 
works of Winer, Buttmann, and Thomas Sheldon Green, have 
given an impulse to the study which must be felt in both 
the translation and the interpretation of the New Testament. 
The grammatical commentaries of Meyer and Ellicott have 
given a further impulse in the same direction. So far as the 
translation is concerned this advance has been most manifest in 
the case of the Greek article and of the tenses. 

The accurate comprehension of the force of the Greek article 
is not easy, and many passages have been made obscure by the 
failure of the translator to understand its significance. No com- 
plete rules on the subject have yet been given, but it has been well 


observed that its insertion or omission has always a significance. 
Sometimes the article is omitted where at first view it would 
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most naturally appear necessary, as in the English phrase, “ He 
has gone to town,” meaning some particular town with which 
we are acquainted. Again, we say, “ He has gone to the city,” 
with a similar significance. These differences of expression 
may arise out of the rhythm of the sentence, or from use. 
Mr. Thomas Sheldon Green has most thoroughly grasped the 
idea of the article. His language is, “The article is prefixed 
to a word, or combination of words, when there is intended to be 
conveyed thereby, in the particular instance, an idea in some 
degree familiarized to the mind ; it points to a previous famil- 
iarity, real or presumed.” He regards the article as a sign of 
identification, and “closely and consequently, but not primari- 
ly, connected with definiteness.” (Green’s Grainmar, pp. 6, 9.) 
This view throws light on many passages otherwise obscure, 
and shows the necessity for the proper translation of the arti- 
cle. We place the two translations of the first part of 1 Tim. 
i, 15 together. Authorized: “This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation.” Revised: “Faithful is the say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation.” The article with “ say- 
ing,” “the saying,” refers to that one “just recorded, touching 
the mercy and grace so singularly bestowed.” The translators 
have here, by their literalness, added both to the force and 
to the dignity of the passage, and have, given it a connection 
with the context not apparent in the Authorized Version. 

The instances in which the sense has been greatly improved 
by the translation of the article are too numerous to be recited 
at length. The rendering of “the Christ” very frequently in 
the Gospels instead of Christ; “he looked for the city which 
hath foundations” instead of @ city; the prophet instead of 
that prophet. These, among many instances, will occur even to 
the most cursory reader of the Revised Version. A good illus- 
tration is John iii, 10, “ Art thou the teacher of Israel, [7. ¢., the 
teacher well known,] and understandest not these things?” in- 
stead of the Authorized “Art thou @ master of Israel, and 
knowest not these things ?” 

A text which in the Greek clearly shows the force of the 
article is Col. iii, 5, “ Mortify therefore your members,” ete. 
In the Authorized Version there is no article before any of the 
words, but in the Greek text the article is employed before the 
last noun, tAcovexyia. The article before this last noun marks 
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it as a “notorious immorality, especially to be avoided,” which, 
in the Revised Version, is expressed by “the which is idol- 
atry,” but which would have been better brought out by “ the 
covetousness which is idolatry.” (Winer’s Grammar, Thayer’s 
Edition, p. 117.) 

There are, however, some cases of the translation, or omis- 
sion to translate the article, which are difficult to account for, 
and are quite important because of their exegetical significance. 

With the word véuoc, in Romans and Galatians, the absence 
or presence of the article has much to do with the meaning, 
and their decision in regard to it cannot be received as final. 
The general rule in regard to véyog is, that with the article it 
means the Mosaic law, and without it, law in general, although 
often inclusive of a reference to the Mosaic law. The revisers 
have manifestly appreciated the difficulty, as shown by their 
marginal notes. 

Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, and Conybeare and Howson agree 
with the revisers, namely, the almost indifferent use of véuo¢ and 
6 vouoc, while Lightfoot, Thomas Sheldon Green, Middleton, 
Vaughan, and others recognize a broad distinction between the 
two. 
ticle with precision, a review of their work can only be seen by 
placing the text which they have translated and the Revision 
side by side, and then tracing the peculiarities of translation. 
The 
italics are our own, and are merely used to call attention to the 
The word appears 


As the revisers have proposed the translation of the ar- 


The passages are selected from Romans and Galatians. 


point on which we make our comparison. 
with and without the article very frequently. 


Rom. ii, 12-18; 23-27, 


"Ooo. yap avouwg huaprov, avouws Kal 
arohobvrau’ Kai boot év vouw huaprov, 1a 
vouov kpiOncovrar’ ob yap oi aKpoarai 
vouov dikatoe Tapa TH Oe@, GAZ’ of Tot- 
ntai Tod vou“ov Stkalwhyoovrat’ dTav 
yap tOvn Ta pH vouov éxovta dicet Ta 
TOV VOLOV TOLWOLY, OVTOL VOLOV [L7) E yovrTrec 
éavtoic cio vouog’ oltiveg EvdeikvuvTat TO 
Epyov rod véuov yparrov év tai¢ Kapdiate 
avTav, cumuaprupovong avTOv Ti¢ ovvel- 
Oncewe, Kai weTasd GAAQAwWY THY AoyLouav 
KATH YOPOVYTOV 7) KAL UTOAOYOVMEVWYV, EV 
juépa OTe Kpivet 6 Ovv¢ Ta KpuTTa TOV 
avipatav Kata Td evayyéAov frov dia 
*Inoot Xptorod. 


For as many as have sinned without 
law shall also perish without law: and 
as many as have sinned wnder law shall 
be judged by law ; for not the hearers 
of a law are just before God, but the 
doers of a law shall be justified: for 
when Gentiles which have no law do by 
nature the things of the law, these, hav- 
ing no law, are a law unto themselves ; 
in that they shew the work of the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience 
bearing witness therewith, and their 
thoughts one with another accusing or 
else excusing them; in the day when 
God shall judge the secrets of men, ac- 
cording to my gospel, by Jesus Christ. 
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Ei 6 ai ‘lovdaiog éxov ouaty, Kai éra- But if thou bearest the name of a Jew, 
varaty vou, kat Kavydoar év Ged, kai and restest upon the law, |marg. a law,} 
yevookerg TO Hésqua, Kat don maZere ta and gloriest in God, and knowest his will, 
dsagipovra, KaTnxovpmevog ék TOU vomov. and approvest the things that are excel- 
lent, being instructed out of the law. 

"Og év vipw xavxdoat, da Tie TapaBa- Thou who gloriest in the law, through 
cewe Tod vouov Tov OEov Tasers ; vo = thy transgression of the law dishonour- 
yap dvoua rob Oeov du’ tudg PAacgnuei- est thou God? For the hame of God is 
tat év toig veo, Kabug yeypanTaL. Te- blasphemed among the Gentiles because 
peToun | uev yap ogerci, éav or mpacar¢g of you, even as it 18 written. For cir- 
éav dé mapasarn¢e vowov NS; U7] mepiTouy —cumcision indeed profiteth, if thou be a 
cov axpoBvaria yéyovev, kav ovv 7 dxpo- doer of the law: but if thou be a trans- 
Bvoria ta dixaiouata Tob vopov gvidacoy,  gressor of the law, thy circumcision is be- 
obyi % axpoBvotia abtod eig mepiTouyy come uncircumeision. If therefore the 
Roytobnoeta, Kai Kpivei % éx ddcewe Gk- uncircumcision keep the ordinances of 
posvoria tov vouov TeAovoa ot Tov did the law, shall not lris uncircumcision be 
ypaupatog Kai TEptToung mapaBaTyy vd- reckoned for circumcision? and shall not 
fové the uncircumcision which is by nature, 

if it fulfill the law, judge thee, who with 
the letter and circumcision art a trans- 
gressor of the law? 


Rom. iii, 19-21. 

Oidapyev d rt boa 6 véuog Aéyet, Toi¢ Now we know that what things soever 
év TO vouw Aarei, iva av oTéua gpayy, the law saith, it speaketh to them that 
kai bnddixog yévytat mac 6 Koouog TH are under the law; that every mouth 
Bed" diore 2& Epyov vouov ov SixarwOy- may be stopped, and all the world may 
ceTa Taoa caps évarvov abtod: dia yap be brought under the judgement of God: 
vouov érryvwore duaptiac. vovi d& ywpi¢ because by the works of the Jaw shall no 
vouov dixavoctvy Oeod wedavépwrat, fap- flesh be justified in his sight : for through 
Tupouuévy BO TOD vOuOU Kai TOV mpo- the law cometh the knowledge of sin. 
onTav. But now apart from the law a righteous- 

ness of God hath been manifested, being 
witnessed by the law and the prophets. 
Gal. iii, 

Ei yap é véuov % KAnpovoula, obKére ‘he if the inheritance i is of the law, it 

é& émayyediac. is no more of promise. 
Gal. iv, 4, 5. 

"Efaréoresd ev 6 Bede Tov vidv abrod, ye- God sent forth his Son, born of 4 wom- 
vouevov éK yuvarKoc, yevouevov 0x0 vouov, an, born under the law, that he might re- 
iva Tov vd véuor éSayopdon, iva tv deem them which were under the law, that 
viobeciav anoAdBaper. we might receive the adoption of sons. 

Gal. iv, 21. 

Aéyeré got, ol d70 véuov Oédovtec eivat, Tell me, ye that desire to be under 

TOV VOMOY OVK aKodvETE ; the law, do ye not hear the law ? 
Gal, vi, 13 

Ovid? yap of TeptTeuvopevor airoi vouov For not even they who receive cir- 

guAdooovaty cumcision do themselves keep the law. 


The above passages afford ample scope to study the trans- 
lation of the article in relation to the word law. Our atten- 
tion is first arrested by the apparent desire of the revisers 
to translate the article in accordance with the Greek. In 


Rom. ii, 12, the word véuoc is in the Greek, in every case, 
without the article, and it is translated accordingly, where: 
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our Authorized Version reads the law. In verse 13 the first 
word Jaw in the Greek wants the article, and the second has 
the article. Yet the revisers translate both words without the 
article. The omission of the article in the last clause of that 
verse, when it is preserved in their own Greek text, seems un- 
accountable. It is possible that the retention of the second 
article in the Greek text is an error. The American Commit- 
tee read “the law” for “a law” in this verse. In the 17th 
verse there is no article in the text, but they have inserted it, 
though with a marginal note omitting it. In the 25th verse it 
is translated the law, although the article is not in the text. 
The last word of verse 27 is without the article, though it is 
written the law in the Revision. 

Rom. iii, 20, is a very important passage, rendering its accu- 
rate translation worthy of careful study. The Revision inserts 
the article in both cases before Jaw, whereas no article is found 
in the Greek. Rom. iii, 21: the first Jaw is without article 
and the last has it, though both are translated the Jaw. 

All the passages cited from Galatians are translated as if 
they had the article. In Gal. iv, 21, we find that the translat- 
ors refuse to recognize any distinction between Jaw and the 
law, translating both as if having the article. 

This seems to be an anomaly in translation as compared with 
their own rule of uniformity. It appears reasonable that here 
as elsewhere the words ought to have been translated uniform- 
ly, as in the Greek text, with a marginal explanation stating the 
general facts of the case. ' 

It does not seem supposable that so careful a writer as Paul 
would in such a succession of instances use such an important 
word so indiscriminately. We can hardly imagine that hear. 
ers of a Jaw and doers of a law should be represented, the 
former without the article and the latter with it. It is hard 
to believe that véu@ and r® véuw mean exactly the same thing. 
If such be the case, would it not be better, as a matter of trans- 
lation, to give the word after the Greek original in every case, 
and leave the meaning to be decided by the reader rather than 
by the translator? The omission or insertion of the article, as 
done by the revisers in this case, cannot carry with it full con- 
viction, however plausible the exegetical reasons may be which 
seem to require it. 
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Justice to the Revision requires the statement that the use 
of vduoc, especially in Romans and Galatians, is a vexed ques- 
tion with grammarians and commentators, but the final result, 
we think, raust uphold the apostle’s discriminations. 

Green (“ Grammar of New Testament,” p. 80) remarks ; 

Whenever the word v6oc, in the New Testament, has the article 
prefixed without reference to the context, the term must then be 
used to signify the Mosaic law. At the same time this is a case 
in‘which, as the effect of familiar currency, the article might drop 
away, and the anarthrous term itself come to have a conversa- 
tional meaning, and pass, as it were, Into a proper noun, W heth- 
er, however, this license is to be recognized in the language of 
St. Paul is a point well worthy of consideration, and not to be 
disregarded, because such usage is possible. . . . There are 
certain places where, though the word is anarthrous, the Mosaic 
law, and that alone, evidently was present to the mind of the 
writer ; but still an effect of the absence of the article is clearly 
discernible, namely, a greater prominence of the internal force of 
the word, a suggesting of the attributes of law rather than the 
law ; and, besides this, by means of the unrestricted term the 
Op arencra is given with a broader and more imposing cast... . 

t is reasonable, then, whenever in the Epistles of St. Paul the 
term vouge is anarthrous, though the Mosaic law must have been 
present to the mind of the writer, to recognize a resulting effect, 
such as has been here exemplified in particular instances, and to 
attribute it to design. 

It seems clear, in harmony with the main thought of this 
accurate scholar, that there was in the mind of Paul a distine- 
tion, resulting from the absence of the article, which is oblit- 
erated by its insertion in English. In conformity with this 
view he translates Gal. ii, 19, “For I through Jaw died to 
law,” omitting the article which the revisers insert in the text, 
though they also omit it in the margin. 

He makes similar remarks on the distinction as shown in 
Gal. ii, 16, 21; iii, 18; and Rom. iii, 28. In these cases the 
revisers insert the article, irrespective of its absence in most of 
them in the original. 

The translation of the tenses has been greatly improved in 
the Revision. It is surprising how little discrimination was 
made in our Authorized Version, especially between the aorist 
and the perfect. The aorist is also frequently translated as a 
present, greatly to the confusion of the sense. There is no 
clearer view of the change which arises out of the more exact 
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rendering of this tense than is given in Rom. vi, 1-11. The 
Revisers most accurately render this great passage, and thus 
throw new and beautiful light upon it. We give their trans- 
lation entire 


What shall we say then? Shall we continue in sin, that grace 
may abound? God forbid. We who died to sin, how shall we 
any longer live therein? Or are ye ignorant that all we who 
were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death ? 
We were buried therefore with him through baptism into death : 
that like as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory 
of the Father, so we also might walk in newness of life. For if 
we have become united with him by the likeness of his death, 

we shall be also by the likeness of his resurrection ; knowing this, 
that our old man was crucified with Aim, that the body of sin 
might be done away, that so we should no longer be in bond: ge to 
sin; for he that hath died is justified from sin. But if we died 
with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him; knowing 
that Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more ; death no 
more hath dominion over him. For the death that he died, 
he died unto sin once: but the life that he liveth, he liveth 
unto God. 


Here they have translated every verb in its true aoristic 
sense, whereas the Authorized Version employs the present. 
Whether the aorist should ever be translated as a present is a 
question still undecided, although evidently the translators 
have regarded it as possible, and have acted accordingly. 

Some of these variations of translation of this tense, 
however, are somewhat remarkable, and are legitimate sub- 
jects of criticism. They are, in some instances, of great 
significance, and cannot be lightly passed over. The aorist 
jjaprov is translated sinned in Rom. v, 12, whereas in Rom. 
ii, 12, and iii, 23, the same word is translated have sinned. 
The use of this aorist for the perfect is denied by Winer, the 
most eminent of New Testament grammarians, and while it is 
allowed by Buttmann, is not established with certainty. There 
are some cases in which, when the term is definitely fixed by 
the circumstances or context, tenses in all languages are used 
somewhat indifferently to give variety or force to the expres- 
sion. In such cases no special aye can arise, and no 
criticism is called for. The case of Rom. v, 12, is more im- 
portant. The Authorized Version reads, Death passed upon 
all men, for that all have sinned.” The Revised Version reads, 
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“ Death passed unto all men, for that al] sinned.” This pas- 
sage is so similar, both in construction and thought, to Rom. 
iii, 22, that it is a matter of surprise that the same term and 
word should in one case be translated have sinned, and in the 
other sinned. Dr. Whedon (Commentary on Romans) on 
this passage gives, with great force and clearness, an aoristic 
sense to it, which is recognized both in classical and in New 
Testament usage, namely, that in both cases it is a gnomic 
aorist. His language is: “The aorist- or past tense, here used 
of the word sinned, does in this epistle often imply a general 
certain fact or state of facts. So it is used in Rom. iii, 23 ; 
ix, 22,23; viii, 29, 30.” This force of the aorist is recognized 
by the revisers in their translation of 1 Pet. i, 25, “The grass 
withereth, and the flower falleth,” where both verbs in the orig- 
inal are in the aorist tense. 

Inasmuch as the gnome is an established Greek usage, and 
the aorist for the perfect is questioned by many grammarians, 
the better way for the revisers would have been to have trans- 
lated the aorist with uniform strictness, or to have left the 
Authorized Version unchanged in this respect. The American 
Committee suggest the marginal reading sinned in Rom. ii, 12, 
and ili, 23. 

III. Changes arising out of the present state of the English 
language and of the more exact knowledge of the meaning of 
the original. 

In this may properly be included both archeology and lexi- 
cography. These subjects are so broad that we can do little 
more than refer to them. 

With regard to the removal of archaisms they have done 
well, and have ceased at the proper point. In this regard the 
conservatism of the committee has rendered good service in 
retaining all the old words which involve no misapprehension 
of the sense. The quaintness of the style is one of the great 
beauties of the Old Version, and it should only be removed 
when necessary to make clear the meaning 

It would be a superfluous task to notice the many improve- 
ments in translation and in punctuation. Mark ix, 22, 23 isa 
case in point: “ And oft-times it hath cast him both into the 
fire and into the waters, to destroy him: but if thou canst do 
any thing, have compassion on us, and help us. And Jesus 
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said unto him, If thou canst! All things are possible to him 
that believeth.” 

Again, how richly they have brought out the meaning of 
2 Cor. ii, 14. The Authorized Version reads, ‘“ Now thanks be 
unto God, which always causeth us to triumph in Christ.” The 
Revised reads, ‘‘ But thanks be unto God, which always lead- 
eth us in triumph in Christ.” It is the thanks of the great 
apostle to Christ, who has subjected him, that is here brought 
into view. In many, very many passages, the Revised Ver- 
sion will form a most valuable commentary. 

‘here are some changes, however, the reasons for which are 
not so apparent. In Heb. i, 1, the Revision reads, “ God, hav- 
ing of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by 
divers portions and in divers manners.” The changed mean- 
ings of the words HoAvpepoc kai ToAvtpétwc, by divers portions 
and in divers manners, are strictly accurate, but the change 
of the order of the words, placing them out of the position 
they occupy in the Greek, is neither fortified by Greek 


usage nor by the antithesis required in the sense. There 


seems to be a double antithesis, but the chief one, which 
is that between the divers portions and divers manners of the 
old revelation and the singleness of the revelation in Christ, is 
obscured by the change. The Geneva, the Rheims, and the 
Authorized all agree in placing these words among the earliest 
in the sentence, and none of the versions make such a transfer 
of them as is found in this Revision. 

A very remarkable case of explanatory translation is found 
in 2 Tim. ii, 26: Kai dvavippwow éx tij¢ tov diaBdAov mayidoc 
eCarypnuévoe br? abtow el¢ TO éxeivov OéAnua. The Authorized 
Version reads, ‘“ And that they may recover themselves out of 
the snare of the devil, who are taken captive by him at his 
will.” The Revision has it, “And they may recover them- 
selves out of the snare of the devil, having been taken cap- 
tive by the Lord’s servant unto the will of God.” “The 
Lord’s servant” is not in the Greek at all, nor is the word 
“God” in the Greek, as is admitted in the margin. This 
is not, therefore, a revised translation, but a paraphrase, which, 
whether correct or not, should have no place in an attempt at 
literal translation. The Authorized Version is more exact as 
a representation of the Greek, and should have been retained. 

Fourru Series, Vor. XXXU1L—48 
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In James i, 17, “Neither shadow of turning,” in the Re- 
vised reads, “ Neither shadow that is cast by turning.” The 
Greek of which this is a translation is, teo7ij¢ drooKiacpua, 
It is, literally, shadow of turning. The exact nature of the 
genitive here may be a question ; but in making it a subjective 
genitive, and expounding it to mean cast by turning, they have 
or me beyond the sphere of translators. The same remark is ap- 
plicable to the clause in the Lord’s Prayer, “ Deliver us from 
the evil one.” They have inserted one without authorization, 
and, irrespective of what it means, its insertion was unneces- 
sary. Also, in Hebrews iii, 2, 5, and 6, in which the words 
his house occur, they have in each case placed in the margin 
an explanatory note saying, “that is, God’s house.” The only 
explanations called for in the margin were such as were neces- 
sary to explain the translation. 

The matter of punctuation is very important, and because 
of the absence of marks of punctuation in the most ancient 
manuscripts, required great care on the part of the revisers. 
An instance in point, showing the difficulty, is found in Rom. 
ix, 5. Our Authorized Translation reads: “ Whose are the 
fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, who 
is over all, God blessed forever. Amen.” 

The Revision reads: “ Whose are the fathers, and of whom 
is Christ as concerning the flesh, 4 who is over all, God blessed 
forever. Amen.” To which the revisers add in the margin: 
“4Some modern interpreters place a full stop after jlesh, and 
translate, //e who is God over all be (is) blessed forever ; or, 
He who is over all is God, blessed forever. Others punctuate, 
Jlesh, who is over all. God be (is) blessed forever.” It will 
at once appear how delicate and difficult is the work of trans- 
lation when so many ways of punctuation are possible. They 
have wisely adhered to the old method, and have very good 
grounds for their preference. This part of the revisers’ work 
has been done with great care, and will be found to throw 
much light upon the sacred page. The absence of punctua- 
tion marks in the most ancient manuscripts makes this part of 
the work of revision partake of the nature of a commentary; 
but this is unavoidable, and the concurrent judgment of so 
many scholars as to what the punctuation ought to be carries 
with it great weight. 
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A point on which the revisers have insisted with much 
emphasis, is uniformity of translation, that is, the employment 
of the same English word for the same Greek word, whenever 
it is exegetically possible to do so. The principle is a good 
one, and has cleared up many passages to the ordinary reader. 
That this should be the case with all words where no essential 
difference in meaning would arise, seems highly proper. It is a 
rule, however, which requires great care and skill in its exercise. 


Weare scarcely aware how frequently, even in English, we use 


the same word in close contextual connection, with different 
shades of meaning which are at once apparent to the reader. 
The same is true in Greek, and in such eases the skill of the 
translator is taxed to the utmost. A word that in itself has a dis- 
tinct meaning has an entirely different meaning in its relations 
to an entire sentence. This is often seen in the difference be- 
tween the word given in a translation and the same word 
employed in the same commentary. Bishop Ellicott, the Chair- 
man of the English Committee of the New Testament Revis- 
ion, makes the following remarks in regard to the translations 
in connection with some of his own commentaries. Lis lan- 
guage is, (Preface to Philippians, page ix :) 


I have more than once had my attention called to passages in 
former commentaries, where the translation in the notes has not 
appeared in perfect unison with that in the Revised Version. 
[His own translation accompanying his Comment: ary. | In 
most instances these seeming discrepancies have arisen from 
the fact that the fixed principles on which I venture to revise 
the Authorized Version do not always admit of exact identity 
of language in the version and in the note. In a word, the trans- 
lation in the note presents what has been considered the most 
exact rendering of the words taken per se ; the Revised Version 
preserves that. rendering as far as is compatible with the dex 
operis, the context, the idioms of our language, or, lastly, that 
grace and archaic ‘tone of our admirable version which, even in 
a revised form of it, designed only or the closet, it seemed a kind 
of sacrilege to displ: vce for the possibly more prec ise, yet often 
really less e xpressive, phraseology of modern diction. Needle sssly 
to divorce the original and thi it version with which our ears are 
so familiar, and often our highest associations and purest sympa- 
thies so intimately bound, is an ill-considered course, which, 
more than any thing else, may tend to foster an unyoked spirit 
of scriptural study ‘and translation, alike unfilial and presumpt- 
uous, and to which a modern reviser may hereafter bitterly 
repent to have lent his example or his contributions. 
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This language of this distinguished scholar has in it the spirit 
of the true translator. 
The Revisers’ doctrine of CONSEqUENCE, however, that is, 


> 


egy EN 


changes in translation, arising out of some former alteration, 
may easily be carried too far, and in some cases has injured 


& Je 
= 


rather than helped the sense. 

There are instances in which they have not made the trans- 
lation of the same word uniform, even when no confusion 
could arise out of such uniformity. In Mark xv, 45, they have, 
in accordance with the best manuscript authority, changed capa 
to mréua, and translated the latter by the English word corpse. 
This translation occurs with Matt. xiv, 12, and Mark vi, 29. 
In Matt. xxiv, 28, the same word is translated carcase, and in 
Rev. xi, 8, dead bodies, with the word carcase in the margin. 
The Greek word in each ease is the same. The Revisers’ dis- 
tinction is between the human body, which they translate 
corpse, and the body of an animal, which they call both dead 
body and carcase. Would it not have been as well to give one 
name for all, and thus have complete uniformity, namely, in 
every case translate mraua by dead body ? 

That this doctrine of consequence may easily lead astray 
is seen in Matt. xvi, 26, “ For what shall a man be profited, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and forfeit his life? or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his life?” The margin for life 
reads soul. The meaning of that passage in the Revision is quite 
different from the impression made upon us by the Authorized 
Version : “ For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? or what shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul?” vy7j, according to the translation, is not 
soul, but, as Alford says, “life in the highest sense.” Yet they 
allow a marginal reading, soul. Also they had previously trans- 
lated the same word by soul. In Matt. x, 28, the Revised trans- 
lation retains the word sowl for wy}. It reads: “And be not 
afraid of them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul: but rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell.” The comparison of this verse with Matt. xvi, 26, 
shows that in the latter case, in order to preserve a uniform 
translation of the same word, they have adopted a reading 
which weakens the force of the passage, confining to a pure 
earthly life that which we believe to refer to the spiritual and 
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immortal nature. The loss of our merely earthly life is not 
treated of in Scripture as a great calamity. In both of these 
cases there is no gain, either in sense or force, in the changes 
made in the Revision. ; 

The subject of prepositions is extremely important, and has 
been handled by the revisers with much care. They have, how- 
ever, contrary to their own doctrine of consequence, made some 
unnecessary changes in the rendering of the same word. The 
preposition v7é is one of frequent use, especially by the Apostle 
Paul. We do not raise the question of the meaning of the word, 
but of the unifcrmity of translation. Whether in Pauline usage 
it is equivalent to avtz is not pertinent to our present inquiry. 
vrép is employed in Paul’s Epistles over one hundred times, 
while avte is used but seven times. In the Gospels, 1 Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Romans, it is in almost every case translated 
Jor ; whereas in Phil. i, 4, 7, 29; Col.i,7; and many places in 
2 Corinthians, the same word is translated in behalf of. Why 
for is employed in Romans, Galatians and 1 Corinthians, and 
in behalf of in 2 Corinthians and Philippians, does not appear. 
For is susceptible of two meanings, and may, therefore, prop- 
erly represent the uncertainty in the minds of many in regard 
to its exact force in some passages of great doctrinal signifi- 
eance. But why change from for to in behalf of in cases where 
no interest either of translation or of exegesis seems to require 
it? Here the doctrine of consequence is apparently violated 
without any reason for it. This seems to be the case where the 
rule, the “same word for the same thing,” except in cases of 
decided exegetical necessity, would appear to be strictly in or- 
der and has been unnecessarily violated. That the word for as 
equivalent to d7ée in Romans is not out of order in Philip- 
pians, is shown by the translation of so scholarly a man as 
Bishop Ellicott, above referred to, a member of the English 
Committee. He translates tzée for in Phil. i, 4, whereas in 
verse 19 he adheres to the Authorized in behalf of. 

In their translation they should have put the more pro- 
nounced Hebraisms in modern English, that is, in every case 
where the sense is affected thereby. A more idiomatic English 
rendering of Luke xxii, 15, might have increased its force to 
the English reader, “And he said unto them, W7th desire I 
have desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer.” 
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The phrase, with desire I have desired, is a translation of 
EmOvuia émeOiunoa, a recognized Hebraism, corresponding to 
the infinitive absolute joined to the finite verb, as ninn nin, 
(Septuagint, Oavdtw dmodaverode,) to die, thou shalt die, or thou 
shalt surely die, in Gen. li, 17. The sense of this verse in 
Luke is, “JZ earnestly desired to eat this passover with you 
before I suffer+a meaning which is not at first apparent to 
the reader of either the Authorized or the Revised Version. 
These are some considerations in regard to this great work 
which have been suggested by a general perusal of parts of its 
contents. .As we have looked at it more and more the con- 
viction has gained in force that this is a great advance in the 
accurate presentation of the meaning of the original, and that 
in many cases, as already suggested, where no reason for the 


change appears to us, some reason must have appeared to those 


to whom the work was intrusted. 

The reverent student of the Bible will not trouble himself 
too much with the effect this Revision will have on the current 
theological doctrines. Of one thing we are well assured: no 
vital doctrine has been affected to its injury by this work. 
The Trinity, the divinity of Christ, the atonement, regenera- 
tion and sanctification by faith, the eternity of rewards and 
punishments, stand out none the less clearly in the Revision 
of 1881 than in that of 1611. In any case, whatever theology 
is contained in the Bible must be accepted ; whatever cannot 
be maintained and proved out of the holy Scriptures is not 
necessary to salvation. 

In the case of the New Testament the wise men have once 
again brought their treasures and laid them at the feet of 
Christ in reverent homage to him as King of kings and Lord 
of lords; and in translating to men the revelation of his life 
and teachings they have won for themselves the heartfelt 
thanks of the generations that are to come. Honored, thrice 
honored, are these Christian scholars, who have thus been per- 
mitted to share the toil of opening to the millions of the 
English-speaking world the rich treasures of divine wisdom. 
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Art. VIII.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS, 


American Reviews. 


Brstiorneca Sacra, July, 1881. (Andover.)—1. Old Catholicism ; by Rev. Frank H. 
Foster, 2. The Know-Nothing Position in Religion; by Prof. James T. Bixby. 
3. Does the New Testament Warrant the Hope of a Probation Beyond the 
Grave? by Prof. R. D. C. Robbins, 4. Exegesis of Matthew i, 1; by Rev. 
Charles C, Starbuck. 5. A Christian Sabbath in the New Dispensation: Bib- 
lical and Patristical Evidence; by Rev. William De Loss Love, D.D. 6. The 
New Testament Revision ; by Rev. Frederic Gardiner, D.D. 7. Polyglot Bibles 
in the “ John Carter Brown Library ;” by Rev. J. C. Stockbridge, D.D. 


New Enaianper, July, 1881. (New Haven.)—1. The Thoughts of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius; by Prof. R. B. Richardson. 2. The Authority of Faith ; by 
Rev. Geo. B. Stevens. 8. Concerning Sacred Music, Ancient and Modern; by 
Rey. G. H. Griffin. 4. The Philosophy of Value; by Prof. J. B. Clark. 5. The 
Indo-European Family—its Subdivisions ; by Prof. J. H. Wright. 6. More Light 
upon Maryland Toleration; by President Magoun. 7. The Progress of Liberty 
of Conscience in Christendom; by Rev. E. Woodward Brown. 8. The Consti- 
tution of Yale College; by Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D. 


September.—1. Professor David Paige Smith, M.D.: a Memorial Discourse ; by 
President Porter. 2. The Minority in the Mother Country, 1774; by Rev. T. 
Harwood Pattison, D.D. 8. Moses and his Wife; by Rev. Moses C. Welch. 
4. Old and New Calvinism ; by Rev. John M. Williams. 5. Our National Name: 
What Does it Mean? by Charles H. J. Douglass. 6. College and University : 
President Carter’s Inavgural Address ; by Rev. Edward B. Coe, D.D. 7. Does 
Psyche “fly out of the Window?” by Rev. 8S. B. Goodenow. 8. Psychical 
Mechanics: Address of Dr. Gustave Glogau, of University of Zurich, Switzer- 
land; translated by Rev. John B. Chase. 


Princeton Review, July, 1881. (New York.)—1. Continental and Island Life; 
by John W. Dawson, LL.D. 2. English Poetry in the Eighteenth Century; by 
Principal John D. Shairp, D.C.L. 3. The Historical Proofs of Christianity ; 
by Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D. 4. Philosophical Results of a De- 
nial of Miracles; by President John Bascom. 5. Late American Statesmen ; 
by Francis Wharton, D.D., LL.D. 6. Anthropomorphism; by M. Stuart 
Phelps, Ph.D. 


September.—1. Assassination and the Spoils System; by Dorman B. Eaton, Esq. 
2. The Prospective Civilization of Africa; by Canon George Rawlinson. 3. The 
Subjective Theory of Inspiration; by Prof. Charles Elliott, D.D. 4. Our Pub- 
lic Debts ; by Robert P. Porter, Esq. 5. The Historical Proofs of Christianity ; 
by George P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D. 6. On Certain Abuses in Language ; by Ed- 
ward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 

PRESBYTERIAN Review, July, 1881. (New York.)—1. The Plan of the New Bible 
Revision; by the Rev. Talbot W. Chambers, D.D. 2. Henry Boynton Smith ; 
by Prof. Zephaniah M, Humphrey, D.D. 3. The Grounds and Methods of the 
Temperance Reform; by Prof. John W. Mears, D.D. 4. The Ethical Element 
in our Earlier Literature; by Prof. Theodore W. Hunt, Ph.D. 5. Critical 
Theories of the Sacred Scriptures in Relation to their Inspiration; by Prof. 
Charles A. Briggs, D.D. 6. Notes and Notices. 

“The Presbyterian Review,” conducted by Dr. A. A. Hodge 

and Charles A. Briggs as chief editors, with five learned gen- 

tlemen as associates, comes to us freighted with the learning and 


ability which we should expect from the great denomination it 
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represents. It is not the name of Hodge alone that impress- 
ively reminds us of the “ Princeton” as it once was. 

The article on the WVew Bible Revision, by Dr. Chambers, 
one of the revisers, expresses a favorable judgment of the work : 


The deviations from the textus receptus are very many, aver- 
aging in the gospels five in every eight verses, (although of 
course many of these are very slight,) while in the Acts one of 
the revisers says there are sixteen hundred, the most of which, 
however, do not appear in the Revision. The work, then, may 
be fairly considered as exhibiting a faithful application of the 
principles of biblical criticism : and the result shown in its pages 
proves afresh the ignorance and the stupidity of the clamor 
which enemies of the truth have made about the various readings, 
as if they impeached the authdrity of the sacred text. ... The 
book is more intelligible to the unlearned reader, and yet pre- 
serves the antique flavor which so well befits its age and charac- 
ter. Of course there are many who will object to the continued 
use of which to denote persons, and de in the sense of “ are,” but 
this, after all, is a matter of taste, since the archaisms do not 
mislead any body, and children do not read the Bible in order to 
learn modern grammar. On the other hand, some have denounced 
the changes which have been made as “ frivolous and capricious.” 
It is certain that this charge cannot be sustained. Caprice has 
had no hand in any thing that has been done. The character of 
the revisers is sufficient evidence of this. They had a reason for 
whatever they inserted or omitted. The reason may have been 
insufficient, but in their view it was well grounded and adequate. 
—Pp. 471, 473. 


Eight pages of fine print are devoted to a survey of the 
doings of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 1881, written by 
Dr. A. A. Hodge. We note the two topics Vacant Churches 
and Unemployed Ministers and Temperance. 


The deplorable facts as to failure of our Church, as at present 
administered, to distribute advantageously the ministerial force 
at her disposal, is clearly exhibited by the committee in the fol- 
lowing table : 

sae = Ss in 

New York 998 53 89 
New Jersey 865 5 26 
Pennsylvania....... 858 : 165 
I 63 Nh0 bbb ss cies peee ew ebis 504 2 106 
Indiana 185 t 84 
cca, EET TOE re coos 401 y 135 
Missouri f 52 
Kansas...... . 43 
Colorado : 5 12 

0 

40 
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This condition they attribute to three causes: (1) Want of 
adequate support for the ministry ; (2) A lack of consecration on 
the part of the ministry to its work ; (3) A want of system in 
bringing those who are willing and able to work and the 
vacant Churches together.—P. 584. 


A plan was formed for remedying this evil by organic action. 
On the subject of temperance there was appointed a perma- 
nent committee, with its center at New York, consisting of 
seven ministers and seven elders. Some objection was raised 
against this movement, as forming a precedent for “ an endless 
series of other reformatory agencies.” But the Assembly wisely 


viewed intemperance as such a specialty as to relieve this organ- 
ization from being a precedent. We then have the following 
two paragraphs, for which Dr. H. seems to be personal sponsor : 


The great danger lies in the practical matter of the use of real 
wine (that is, fermented juice of the grape) at the Lord’s Supper. 
This Assembly decided that its predecessors “had always recog- 
nized the right of each Church Session to decide what is bread 
and what is wine.” ‘This appears to be an extreme concession, in 
view of the fact that tle traditions of the fathers, the concensus 
of the Churches, the history of the past, the scholarship of the 
present, the testimony of travelers and missionaries, stand as one 
unbroken wall in testimony to the fact that to become WINE it is 
necessary that the juice of the grape should be fermented. This 
is so true that any real or apparent testimony to the contrary is 
received only as a puzzle of eccentricity or of accident. : 

Yet there need be no danger until the use of unfermented 
fruit-juice is erected into a moral principle. If a man who knows 
that Christ used the fermented juice of the grape in the institu- 
tion of the Last Supper, to symbolize his ‘atoning blood, yet de- 
clares that it is immoral for us to do so, he is ev idently guilty of 
an unsurpassed blasphemy. But the great mass of competent 
scholars know that Christ did so. Those brethren, therefore, 
who press this question as a moral one threaten not only to op- 
press the consciences of their brethren, but to introduce an oc- 

vasion of schism far deeper and broader than any mere differeace 
of doctrine or Church government, or of sacramental mode or 
virtue. <As for the rest, if this question of BrnLE WINES were 
once settled we ought to be all one. Every Christian must be a 
sincere temperance man, and in this age the great mass of us are 
ready, in all social relations, to advocate the practice of total 
abstinence on the ground of Christian expediency, which of 
course carries with the obligation of Christian duty.—P. 586. 


All that seems to us extremely perpendicular and positive 
phraseology. If Dr. Hodge knows that “competent scholars 
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know that Christ used the fermented juice of the grape in 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper,” that of course settles 
the question ; but Dr. Hodge scarcely knows that “ competent 
scholars know” so; and that they “ know” so is, mayhap, not 
a fact. Says “ M’Clintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia,” noticed on 
another page, “There is no positive proof that the fluid used 
by our Lord in instituting the sacred communion was alco- 
holic.” Now, if there is “no positive proof,’ there can be 
no positive knowledge, and even competent scholars cannot 
“know” it. We doubt not that an intense repugnance to the 
use of a dishonest exegesis to attain a reformatory end lies at 
the bottom of these very positive assertions of questionable 
opinions. And surely the attainment of an ethical end by an 
unethical process is to be most peremptorily rejected. Yet the 
overstrained fear of such a dishonesty may destroy the mental 
balance, and lead to as fearful a moral disaster on the other 
side. We think these venerated men ought to feel some mis- 
givings, ought to deal in gentler statements, when they find 
themselves intensely maintaining the absolute duty of pocson 
in the communion cup. So startling.a position should give 


pause, and leave a most serious query whether their reasonings 
are not terribly invalidated by their results—amounting to very 
near a reductio ad absurdum. And we may further hint that 
any assumption to read out of the guild of scholarship any 
questioner of these assertions will be no success. 


American Catnoric Quarterty Review, July, 1881. (Philadelphia.)}—1. The 
Soul and Evolution ; by St. George Mivart, F.R.S., ete. 2. Catholic Colonization 
in the West; by William J. Onahan. 3. Richard Crashaw ; by Joseph A. No- 
lan, M.D., Ph.D. 4. The Latest of the Revisions; by Very Rev. James A. 
Coreoran, D.D. 5. The Irish Land Bill; by M. F. Sullivan. 6. What Right 
has the Federal Government to Mismanage the Indians ; by John Gilmary Shea, 
LL.D. 7. Biology; or, The Principle of Life; by Rev. Thos. Hughes, 8. J. 

The article on Catrnortic CoLonizATION IN THE West indicates 

a new departure for the Catholic immigrants into our country. 

While other races and religious denominations pass our great 

cities and lay their proprietorship upon the large landed areas 

of our West, the Irish Catholics fill the tenement houses of New 

York. They are the victims of the saloon and the caucus ; 

they become impoverished and demoralized, and stand as the 

most terrible indictment against Catholicism in the whole field 
of controversy. The whole country views them as “the 
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slums” of the city and dregs of the country, and exclaim, 
“ And this, forsooth, is the Holy Catholic Church!” While 
this sad repute of her immigrants remains Catholicism will 
find that her immigration is her only source of increase. It is 
at a terrible cost that she plays subservient to our lowest dem- 
agogism and purloins money from our public funds, through 
the fingers of our party “ Bosses,” to build cathedrals. No 
conversions from Protestantism can take place ; and when the 
foreign fountain is exhausted the stream is dry and the lake to 
which it flowed becomes stagnant and putrid. 

But let her spread her Ireland in the broad West, and indus- 
try, republicanism, and piety may make them a beauty and a 
power. We have no fear of them. Time and events can mu- 
tate the immutable and correct the infallible. The pastorate 
of the Pope will first become solely spiritual and then nominal. 
The inducements to maintain transubstantiation and priestly 
substitution will cease. And then there will be a splendid 
residue of truth, history, and piety in Catholicism which we all 
can admire and love when her present over-lofty claims shall 
be duly lowered. At present she is still oman Catholic ; 
when she drops her Roman traits and becomes purely Catholie 
she will form a concordant part of what is truly the Cathotic 
Church of Christ. 

The article on Tue Laresr or tHE Revisions, by the learned 
and able editor, Dr. Corcoran, is rather preparatory to a second 
article, and so is a survey of the past revisions. That survey, 
we are sorry to say, is written in the bitterest style of old par- 
tisanships, suited by him to his own audience, but little fitted 
to stand the criticism of a broader and less partisan public. 
Not that the charges of partisan translating of the Bible are in 
all cases untenable, especially in the case of Beza. But, with 
the learned Doctor, all on the Protestant side is black, and all 
on the other side seems spotless white. He well knows what 
criticisms can be passed upon the Rhemish version, both text 
and notes. And his candid acknowledgments of the excellence 
of the latest revision admit that as the mists of partisanship are 
dispersed Protestantism rejoices in the attainment of purer 
truth. Would that we could say the same of Romanism! 
Very soon then might Romanism disappear, and Catholicism 
be the noble remainder. 
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Omitting the extended remarks upon the early English ver- 
sions, much of which is good only for its intended audience, 
we quote the following statement of the three steps by which 
Protestantism secured its independence of the domination of 
Rome : 


First, they began by clamoring for toleration, or what would 
now be called religious liberty. When, by fair means or foul, 
they had secured this, their next cry was for religious supremacy, 
Successful in this, as they were too often, by tumult, rebellion, 
and crime, the third effort was to procure the extermination of 
the adherents of the old creed. This third step was common to 
all countries, whether the Reformation had grown upward from 
the people or downward from the throne.—P. 483, 


Leaving out the opprobrious phrases here as elsewhere in- 
terpolated through nearly the whole article, Dr. Corcoran’s 


three steps may thus be restated: First, the Romanists denied 
the Protestants’ right to their own religious opinions, and 
claimed the right, and exercised it, to crush it out by force and 
bloodshed ; while the Protestants asserted the rights of relig- 
ious liberty and maintained them in battle. Thus far the Ro- 
manists were cruel despots and the Protestants the asserters of 
the rights of man. Second, the Protestants aimed at “ su- 
premacy ;” that is, they found they could secure their religious 
freedom against their assailants only by conquering them and 
compelling them to keep the peace. We submit they were and 
are right in both these steps, and the Romanists wrong. 
Third, they aimed at the “ extermination” of those who pur- 
posed to exterminate them. Protestants have rightly destroyed 
their inveterate destroyers. Nevertheless, that in this great 
contest of three centuries for religious freedom the Protestants 
have never overstepped their own principles and become assail- 
ants unnecessarily, need not be affirmed. But the great whole 
of the history is that Romanism has permanently aimed to 
crush out religious freedom and Protestantism to maintain it. 
Hence, when Dr. Corcoran scatters through his learned “ Quar- 
terly” his complaints of the “ persecution of Catholies,” we 
may remind him that such utterance will only do for his own 
limited audience; to all outsiders it reads like most prepos- 
terous gush; like the whine of a highwayman “ persecuted ” 
from his bloody attempt to murder and rob you of your dearest 
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rights. How gladly would we be able to say that this denial 
of the right of private opinion, and this affirmation of Romish 
right to crush it out by force and bloodshed when Rome has 
the power, was renounced by Romanists in our America. But 
it is still held, and not exercised only for want of power. The 
very terms of the learned Doctor’s own statement of the three 
steps show that his whole soul is in favor of the crushers. 
That Protestants should claim religious freedom, that they 
should, rather than be enslaved, prefer to attain the supremacy, 
nay, that they should even exterminate their exterminators, is 
in the Doctor’s view a very great impertinence on the part of 
Protestants. That such views as his could be boldly uttered in 
this our free Protestant America displays great sincerity and 
heroism. We wait for his next article, hoping to profit by 
some acute criticisms on the new version from his stand-point. 
Nortn American Review, July, 1881. (New York.)--1. Present Aspects of the 
Indian Problem; by Carl Schurz, 2. The Religious Conflicts of the Age; by 
A Yankee Farmer. 3. The Power of Public Plunder; by James Parton. 4. The 
Common Sense of Taxation; by Henry George. 4. The Cost of Cruelty; by 
Henry Bergh. 6. A Study of Tennyson; by Richard Henry Stoddard. 
August.—1l. The Christian Religion; by Robert G. Ingersoll, Jeremiah S. Black. 


> 


2. Obstacles to Annexation ; by Frederic G. Mather. 3. Crime and Punishment 
in New York; by Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby. 4. A Militia for the Sea; by John 
Roach. 5. Astronomical Observatories; by Prof. Simon Newcomb. 6. The 
Public Lands of the United States ; by Thomas Donaldson. 

September.—1. The Church, the State, and the School; by Prof. W. T. Harris. 
2. Natural Ethics; by M. J. Savage. 38. The Monroe Declaration ; John A. Kas- 
son. 4. Shall Church Property be Taxed?; by Rev. E. E. Hale. 5. Jewish 
Ostracism in America; by Nina Morais. 6. The Decay of New England 
Thought; by Rev. J. H. Ward; 7. Ghost-Seeing; by Prof. F. H. Hedge, 
8. Factitious History ; by Rossiter Johnson. 

The article on Naturat Ernics, by M. J. Savage, is simply a 

flippant specific chapter from what we call the great Brutalistic 

Philosophy. The writer begins, as is usual with his class, to 

pour forth a jubilate over the approaching downfall of Chris- 

tianity. He tells, with « very self-confident magniloquence, 
about the growing disbelief of the Bible as an infallibility; 
that “the best conscience of the age” rejects the God of 
the Bible, ete., ete. The coterie of mutual admirers who 
chant this sort of triteness, we have little doubt, are perfectly 
sincere, and still less doubt are most egregious simpletons. 

They are ignorant of the plainest historic and statistical facts 

of the past and present in regard to the actual power, growth, 

and gigantic advances of the Bible Christianity of to-day. 


5 
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They know nothing of the millions annually poured forth 
by Christian liberality every year. They see nothing of the 
rapid multiplication of Christian churches, colleges, and theo- 
logical schools in this, and growingly in every other land of the 
habitable globe. They overlook the vast associate agencies of 
Christianity, translating the Bible and its attendant literature 
into every language, and scattering its copies inevery land. Bib- 
lical literature, they are unaware, has never before builded such 
libraries of commentary, travels, researches, and developments 
as at this hour. They never count the missionaries that are 
going forth, forming Churches in India, in China, Japan, and 
winning the isles of the sea to Christ. They have not dreamed, 
what is true, that Christianity, in all her past history, never 
increased so rapidly, going forth conquering and to conquer so 
triumphantly, as during the last seventy years. They take no 
cognizance of the statistical fact that evangelical Christianity 
shows a more rapid increase than our national population. 
Does the wonderful sensation, religious, literary, commercial, 
and popular, over the appearance of the new version of the 
New Testament indicate that the Bible is growing obsolete ? 
Some years since a New York meeting called to honor Mr. 
Tyndall as a scientist seemed to indicate that infidelity was 
mounting the ascendant ; put in a few brief days an infidel 
convention assembled in the same city and the orators therein 
were left to mouth their blasphemies to each other and to 
empty benches. And perhaps no assemblage ever caused such 
a week of moral excitement in this city as the Evangelical Al- 
liance about the same period. When we contemplate the 
arnest and stupendous movements now being made by Chris- 
tianity and then turn to see these flatulent vaporers, sitting on 
their cushions like a true “rump parliament ” and declaiming 
about the downfall of Christianity, we are strongly reminded 
of Thersites in Homer railing at the chiefs and armies of 
Greece, and think it time for some Ulysses to lay due castiga- 
tion upon their effervescences. ; : ‘i 
Never has Christian literature been so immense, so bold, so 
learned and triumphant as now. Infidels find their attacks not 
shunned, but promptly met and routed. Look at the immense 
library of Christian literature poured out by the Clarkes of 
Edinburgh. Notice our own powerful “ Book Concern,” the 
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Bible House, and the many religious publishing houses of 
America. Who can count the issues of religious newspapers 4 
Con the pages of our synopsis, and see what a list of religious 
Quarterlies. And we hang out our colors boldly, while anti- 
christianity inserts itself under euphemistic cover. We have 
“ Christian Advocates,” but no bold “ Infidel Advocate ;” we 
have “ Wesleyan Journals,” but no “ Tom Paine Journals,” no 
“ Voltaire Intelligencers.” Our Christian Quarterlies are not 
ashamed of even their denominational names, but are “ The 
Methodist Quarterly Review,” “The Presbyterian Quarterly 

teview,” “The Baptist Review,” ete. But Mr. Savage does 
not record his boasts and doctrinal brutalisms in “ The Brutal- 
istic Review,” nor have we any above-board “ Atheist Quarter- 
ly” or “Agnostic Magazine.” 

Mr. Savage rejects the supernatural and transcendent; hold- 
ing that all living, intellectual, and moral nature emerges by 
heredity from below, and nothing comes to man from above. 
We are evolved from brute nature, and are nothing but more 
complexly brute ourselves. The human race is a joint-stock 
menagerie, and ethics is nothing more than a calculation of 
joint-stock interest. This calculation simply concerns our 
comfortable condition. It is developed in man, the more com- 
plex brute, from the nature of the simpler brute. It is the 
same in kind but more “ specialized” in degree. The hedge- 
hog and the hyena rule themselves by the same ethics as the 
homo. The brutes are as real, but less developed, philosophers. 
Mr. 8. knows no immortality. Man, like his fellow brute, ex- 
hales all the soul he has with his final breath. And so we have 
an exposition, after the latest and most improved pattern, of 


the true, orthodox, elevated, ennobling, all-conquering Brurat- 
istic Purosorny. 


UNIVERSALIST QuaRTERLY, July, 1881, (Boston.)—1. Origin, History, and Doc- 
trines of the Ancient Jewish Sects; by Rev. O. D. Miller, 2. A Study of Amer- 
ican Archzxology—Process of Investigation; by Rev. J. P. MacLean, 3. The 
New Orthodoxy; by A. C. Barry, D.D. 4. Paul’s Gospel; by Rev. J. Smith 
Dodge. 5. The Sacrifice of Christ; by Rev. S. S. Hebberd. 5. Science and 
Art in Relation to Plant Life; Rev. 8. H. M’Collester. 7. The Gospel for all 
the World; by J. G. Adams, D.D. 


The “ Universalist Quarterly” evinces its repugnance to ne- 
ology by its cool reception of Robertson Smith’s Lectures, 
and its opposition to the materialism of Maudsley and Ham. 
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mond, by narrating authentic facts showing that mind does often 
perceive beyond the reach of the physical instrumentalities 
of the senses. It furnishes, as illustration, the autobiographic 
account — by the eminent German scientist, litterateur, 


and preacher , Heinrich Zschokke, of his own frequent sonnel 
perception, wine he met a stranger, of the most vivid and acen- 
rate scenes and doings of the person’s past life. People came 


to him invested with their own antecedents; which seems much 
jike an anticipation of that recognition of each other in the 
resurrection state which we have described in our note on 
1 Cor. xv. 44. The editor also narrates the perception by Swe- 
denborg, when in Gottenburg, of a fire at that moment taking 
place in Stockholm, three hundred miles distant, attested (in a 
letter given in full) as being beyond all question by the eminent 
German philosopher Kant. Both these narratives are facts, and 
facts that materialistic pseudo-science cannot explain. 

We said, in a former Quarterly, that such indubitable facts 
are constantly occurring, often suppressed, but often published 
and intentionally forgotten. They are appearing every now 
and then, uncontradicted and inexplicable, in the daily news- 
papers. Here is one from the “London Daily News,” in re- 
gard to the celebrated Assyriologist George Smith, and his 
friend, Dr. Delitzsch : 


Mr. Smith, the Assyriologist, died at Aleppo on the 19th of 
August, at or about the hour of six in the afternoon. On the 
same day, and between three quarters of an hour and an hour 
later, a friend and fellow-worker of Mr. Smith’s (Dr. Delitzsch) 
was going to the house of a third person, the author of the ac- 
count of the labors of the departed scholar which appeared in a 
weekly contemporary, (the “ Academy.’ ) In the course of his 
walk Dr. Delitzsch passed within a stone’s throw of the house in 
which Mr, Smith lived when in London, and suddenly heard his 
own name uttered aloud in a “ most piercing cry,” which thrilled 
him to the marrow. The fact impressed him so strongly that he 
looked at his watch, noted the hour, and, although he did not 
mention the cireumstance at the time, recorded it in his note- 
book. In this particular case, as it is reported, the skeptic can 
scarcely make much use of the fact that Dr. Delitzsch did not 
mention his experience to any one at the time it happened. The 
record in his note-book would be amply sufficient evidence of the 
liveliness of the impression. Criticism would be better employed 
in discovering the possidility of a suggestion of Mr. Smith to 
Dr. Delitzsch’s mind. He was at the moment “ passing the end 
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of Crogsland road in which Mr. George Smith lived.” He was, 
however, not thinking of him, and it is difficult to imagine that 
an unconscious suggestion of the brain, caused by the law of the 
association of ideas, could take the shape of a seeming cry, not 
of his friend’s name, but of his own, so piercing as to thrill him 
to the marrow. 


The following we take from the “ New York Times:” 
SINGULAR INCIDENT CONNECTED WITH BisHop LExr’s DeEatu. 


A private letter from Davenport, Iowa, received in Boston, 
contains the following: “ We have been very anxious the last 
two weeks over the illness of Bishop Lee, which terminated in 
his death on Saturday morning. The whole community is sad- 
dened by the event. Some two months ago he got up in the 
night and took a bath, and on returning to his room he made a 
mistake and stepped off a long flight of stairs, and landed at the 
foot with a tremendous crash, as he was very heavy, weighing 
over two hundred pounds. It aroused the whole family, and 
Mrs. Lee and Carrie sprang from their beds, and, lighting each a 
candle, went to see what had happened, and found the Bishop 
lying on the floor of the entry. He got up, however, without 
aid, and seemed to have received no injury except a few slight 
bruises, though his right hand was a little lamed, Mr. H. and 
myself called on him two days after, and while telling us the 
circumstance of the fall he mentioned this coincidence : He had 
a letter in his hand, which he had just received from his son 
Henry, living at Kansas City. His son wrote : ‘ Are you well ? 
for last night I had a dream that troubles me. I heard a crash, 
and, standing up, said to my wife, “Did you hear that crash?” 
I dreamed that father had a fall and was dead. I got up and 
looked at my watch, and it was 2 o’clock. I could not sleep 
again, so vivid was the dream.’ And it made him anxious to 
hear from home, The Bishop said he was not superstitious, but 
he thought it remarkable that Henry should have had the dream 
at the very hour of the same night that the accident occurred. 
The difference in ‘the time there and here is just fifteen minutes, 
and it was 2:15 by his watch, making it at the same moment. It 
was as if he had actually heard the fall. And the fall finally 
vaused the Bishop’s death. His hand became intensely painful, 
and grangrene set in, which, after two weeks of suffering, ter- 
minated his life.” 


Leal 
oS 
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Now, it cannot be conceived that a fire at Stockholm pictured 
itself on the retina of Swedenborg at Gottenburg, or that a 
sound from Asia, by atmospheric vibration, touched the tym- 
panum of Delitzsch at London. Nor could a special air-wave 
go from Davenport to Kansas City to strike on Henry’s ear- 
drum. Without the material organ the mind must have seen 
Fourru Series, Vou. X XXILIL—4Y 
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and heard. And the idea seems to suggest itself that the or- 
ganism is as much a limitation upon the far-reaching powers 
of the soul as an ¢énstruwment of its ordinary action. And such 
facts are so numerous that “criticism” cannot be allowed to 
palm upon them any sham interpretations. 

This “ Quarterly ” tells us that fifty years ago the “evangel- 
ical” pulpits proclaimed “ that the heathen generally would be 
given over to the devil and eternal torments.” Such has never 
been the doctrine of Methodism nor the teaching of her pul- 
pits. The old Arminians of Holland rejected it; Wesley and 
Fletcher and all our standards repudiate it. The doctrine of 
Dr. Fowler, quoted by this “ Quarterly,” is at variance with 
our Methodist standards. 


QUARTERLY Review or THe Mernopist Eriscopat Cuurcn, Sovran, July, 1881. 
(Nashville, Tenn. )—1. The Genesis of Infidelity ; by Geo. T. Gould, D.D. 2. The 
Benson Family: Father and Son; by George J. Stevenson, M.A. 3. Carlyle’s 
Reminiscences ; by President A. B. Stark. 4. The Sabbath; by Rev. E. 0. Fri- 
erson. 5. The Memorial Volume; by J. B. Wardlaw, Jun., M.A. 6. Holiness 
and Sin—New Theory Noticed; by T. N. Ralston, D.D. 7 Wesleyan Meth- 
odism. 8. Prophecy: its Interpretation and Uses; by Henry Cowles, D.D. 
9. May Women Preach? 10. The Revised Version of the English New Testa- 
ment. 11. The Church Corrupted; by Rev. John Armitage. 

The Quarterly of our Southern sister Church is always a wel- 
comed visitor at our table. We note with pleasure that the 
names of the contributors appear with the articles, so that we 
may in due time learn who form the literary republic of 
Southern Methodism. Our own Quarterly usually presents 
some contribution from the ablest pens of the South. The 
articles of the Southern are rather too short for the full un- 
folding of a topic for which a Quarterly exists. The editorial, 
beside the book notices, has a multifarious miscellany of liter- 
ary matters, where high literary dignity sometimes drops, per- 
haps, into a too colloquial phraseology. 

The editor, who is himself a commentator, has taken a great 
interest in the Revised Version, especially in the matter of a 
correct text. His critical judgment indicates that if the Re- 
vision Committee were now to be selected he would be the 
proper representative of our Church South, in the work. His 
judgment of the Revision, as a substitute for the Old Version, 
is adverse : 

We repeat the caveat which we gave in April, as a careful 
examination of the R. V. satisfies us that the English-speaking 
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Churches will never adopt it “to be read in Churches” till it is 
subjected to a more careful revision.—P. 494. 

He imputes to our last Quarterly a twit and a flung at “the 
illiteracy of the South,” and advises us to read Dr. Haygood. 
But twit and fling are below the level of our Quarterly, and 
the very words are below the normal level of its vocabulary. 
It has uttered in the past many rebukes and criticisms, but 
always in a serious and earnest style, worthy of the dignity of 
the subject, and solely with a view not to malign, but to pro- 
duce a reformatory effect. It is unjust in Dr. Summers to im- 
pute to us any desire to depreciate, offend, or wrong the South. 

3y this time he knows that we have read Dr. H. with high 
approval, and have noted the contrast between Macon and 
Nashville. When the South takes firm and active stand on 
Dr. Haygood’s platform the echoes of rebuke from the North 
will be gladly silent, and the waves of approval and congratu- 
lation will roll southward. And here we record our pleasure 
at the magnificent success of the meeting of the National 
Teachers’ Association at Atlanta; at the noble lead given by 
the eloquent Governor Colquit, of Georgia, and the appoint- 
ment of that distinguished Southern educator, Dr. G. J. Orr, 
as President of the National Association. And the “ Atlanta 
Exposition” will open before our eyes a vista of the new, 
free, industrial, prosperous South, over which the Southerner’s 
gratification cannot be higher than ours. Many of the people 
of our South have been asking compensation for their slaves. 
The South will receive it, a hundred and a thousand fold, in 
that grand prosperity which the abolition of slavery has inau- 
gurated, and which never could have existed under the old iron 
system. She would have had it, a hundred and a thousand fold, 
long ere this, had she struck for freedom when Garrison first 
rang the “ fire-bell in the night” of “immediate emancipation.” 
That terrible bell-ringer was the South’s truest friend. Such 
is the romance of our history ! 

And another flash of that romance has just crossed our na- 
tional sky in the assassination of our President. How has the 
whole nation’s heart melted by his apparently dying bed! One 
great national sympathy has fused all hearts into oneness : and 
we are again, as in the olden time, and better, one people as one 
man. Such immediacy, spontaneity, and unanimity of feeling 
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were poured from the South as from the North; and we have 
all one loyal heart for our common Great Republic. Sectional 
confidence is being restored, and our Southern brethren will 
yet find and feel that it was a great mistake to suppose we cher- 
ished hatred in our hearts. By the light of this flash of the 
assassin’s pistol all eyes have been able to see the simplicity and 
the grandeur, the goodness and the greatness, of our President’s 
nature ; and, as a great sufferer, he has achieved more than the 
greatest of exploits could have wrought. 

Baptist Review, July, August, September, 1881. (Cincinnati.}—1. The Natural 
Headship of Adam; by Rev. Philip 8. Moxom. 2. The Apocalypse—its Author- 
ship and its Date; by D. W. Phillips, D.D. 8. The Baptism of Fire; by Rev. 
C. E. Smith. 4. The Moral and Spiritual Elements of the Atonement; by Rev. 
George B. Stevens. 5. The Mother of God; by C. E. W. Dobbs, D.D. 6. A 
Study of the Inquisition; by Rev. J. C. Fernald. 7. The Place of Preaching in 
the Plan of God; by Rev. J. M. Taylor. 8. Fasting as a Religious Exercise—its 
Place and Purpose; by Rev. P. A. Nordell. 

The article on the Natural Headship of Adam is an able refuta- 
tion of the Calvinistic doctrine of “hereditary guilt,” in the 
sense of a direct lineal damnation of those born of Adam. This 
doctrine is thus stated: “ Adai’s sin entailed guilt and penal- 
ty. It entailed guilt and penalty for himself; but as he was 
the race, his sin entailed guilt and penalty for the race.” 

We may here note that Mr. Wesley excluded this doctrine 
of “hereditary guilt” from our Twenty-five Articles. From 
the Ninth Article of the Church of England his own hand 
erased the words, (in regard to original sin,) AND, THEREFORE, 
IN EVERY PERSON THAT IS BORN INTO THE WORLD IT DESERVETH 
Gop’s WRATH AND DAMNATION. 

The doctrine, then, of a born desert of wrath and damnation 
is not Wesleyan. He struck the doctrine out, and, if we are 
herein Wesleyan, we strike it out also. This does not deny 
the doctrine of what is called Original Sin; nor of the sinward 
tendency of the natural man; nor the contrariety between the 
purity of God and this sinwardness of man. It does deny its 
responsibility ; its DESERT OF WRATH AND DAMNATION. “ Here- 
ditary guilt” in the sense of desert of wrath and damnation, is 
expressly excluded from our Wesleyan Theology by Wesley’s 
latest authority. As Dr. Fisk well affirms, man is never re- 
sponsible for his hereditary “fault” until he has made it his 
own by personal actual sin; and that saves our theology from 
the doctrine of “infant damnation.” 
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The article on the Atonement denies the “commercial view ;” 
denies that “ punishment” was transferred to Christ; aftirms 
that Christ’s sufferings satistied “the righteous element in di- 
vine love;” and that it “testifies to the guilt of sin, and pro- 
claims the righteousness of God in its punishment.” 





English Reviews. 


BritisH AND Foreign EvaNnGe ica Review, July, 1881. (London.)—1. Recent At- 
tacks on Calvinism; by Rev. R. M’Cheyne Edgar. 2. The Christian Ministry 
Not a Priesthood; by Rev. John Kelly. 3. Culdee Colonies in the North and 
West; by Rev. John Campbell. 4. A Great Doxology. 5. The Liberal Theol- 
ogy; by Sup.-Lic. Gust. Kreibig. 6. Presbyterian Consolidation in Canada; 
by Rev. Robert Campbell, M.A. 7 The Reasonableness of Faith; by Prin- 
cipal Shairp. 8. Inspiration; by Dr. A. A. Hodge and Prof. B. B. Warfield. 

Inpian Evanceticat Review, July, 1881. (Calcutta.)—1. The Sunday-School in 
India; by Rev. T. J. Scott, D.D. 2. List of Important Scriptural Terms, with 
proposed Renderings in Bengali. 38. The Primacy of the Bishop of Rome; by 
the editor. 4. Historical Sketches of Primary Education in the Madras Pres- 
idency ; by Rev. James Cooling. 5. The Great Commission, Matt. xxviii, 19 ; by 
Rev. D, Downie. 6. India’s Immediate Conversion; by a Young Missionary. 
7. Santal Kherwarism in Chutia Nagpore and Santal Pergannas; by Rev. A. 
Campbell. 8. Modern Spiritualism: Its Claims and Pretensions; by an En- 
glish Medical Missionary. 

Wesruinster Review, July, 1881. (New York.)—1. Characteristics of Aristotle. 
2. Island Life. 3. Mr. Fitzgerald’s Life of George the Fourth. 4. The Sugar 
Bounties Question. 5. The Development of Religion. 6. George Eliot: her 
Life and Writings. 

Lonpon QuarterLty Review, July, 1881. (New York.)—1. Madame de Staél: A 
Study of her Life and Times, 2. Sir Richard Temple’s “India in 1880.” 
8. Earthquakes, their Cause and Origin. 4. Thomas Aquinas and the Vatican. 
5. Walks in England. 6. Florence. 7. Schliemann’s “‘TIlios.” 8. Radical 
History and Tory Government. 9. English Trade‘and Foreign Competition. 

Lonpon Quarterty Review, July, 1881. (London.)—1. Lord Clyde and the In- 
dian Mutiny. 2. Japanese Laureates. 3. The Hampden of Holland, 4. De- 
generation. 5. The Italian and Scotic Missions to Northumbria, 6. The Rights 
of Hindu Women. 7. Prehistoric Europe and Man, 7 The Wesleyan Hym- 
nology ; Recent Criticism, 9, The Revised Version. 


The article of DreGEnERATION calls our attention to the fact that 
genetic evolution has been mistaken in affirming that all de- 
velopment is upward and never downward. There is in nature, 
under the proper conditions, degeneration as well as exalta- 
tion. The conditions of this degeneration are given as three: 
1. Parasitism is a very general cause of degeneration. “ Any 
new set of conditions occurring to an animal which render its 
food and safety very easily attained, seem to lead, as a rule, to 


degeneration... . The habit of parasitism clearly acts upon 
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animal organization in this way. Let the parasitic life once be 
secured, and away go legs, jaws, eyes, and ears; the active 
highly-gifted crab, insect, or annelid may become a mere aac, 
absorbing nourishment and laying eggs.” 2. Fixity or immo- 
bility is another reason, as we see in the case of the barnacle 
3. Another cause of the degeneration of animal forms is dis- 
tinguished as vegetative nutrition. “Let us suppose a race of 
animals fitted and accustomed to catch their food, and having a 
variety of organs to help them in this chase—suppose such ani- 
mals suddenly to acquire the power of feeding on the carbonic 
acid dissolved in the water around them, just as green plants do. 
rhis would lead to a degeneration ; they would cease to hunt 
their food, and would bask in the sunlight, taking food in by the 
whole surface, as plants do by their leaves. Certain small flat 
worms, by name Convoluta, of a bright green color, appear to 
be in this condition, Their green color is known to be the same 
substance as leaf-green; and Mr. Patrick Geddes has recently 
shown that by the aid of this green substance they feed on car- 
bonic acid, making starch from it as plants do. As a conse- 
quence, we find that their stomachs and intestines, as well as their 
locomotive organs, become simplified, since they are but little 
wanted.”—Pp. 363, 364. 


Now these three conditions upon inspection will, we think, 


be found reducible to one, énactivity, or rather the cessation 
of the need of activity for satisfied existence. The hardships 
of life requiring exertion for existence are the sources of im- 
provement, progress, elevation. All nature, perhaps, must 
thus work to obtain ascendency in the scale of being. 

Applying this to the races of mankind, it is said that the law 
of human progress and regress is explained. Hardships train a 
people to action, and the ascendency or even supremacy is there- 
by attained. But the repose of victory is the fatal beginning of 
decay. Prof. Lankester maintains, however, that science is for 
the human race the source of safety. Men know the causes of 
decline, and thence are able to avoid them. Hence, for our race, 
at its present summit of advancement, the course of ascending 
progress is a plain, clear, maintainable line. To this our re- 
viewer demurs. 

He denies that the knowledge is likely to secare the requisite 
action. Will a people at the summit of prosperous ease subject 
themselves to the hardships of their earlier adversity? The very 
nature of their enjoyment secures that enervation which is the 
very exhaustion of the power of energetic action. And hence 
he concludes that the true safeguard lies in the transcendent 
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element of our spiritual nature. The value of that element 
we readily concede ; but our spiritual elevation must not be of 
the Simon Stylites order, for that produced degeneration. 

The source of elevation, the proof against degeneration, let 
us call athletism. It is the vigorous training of our whole 
nature to its highest tension, physical, mental, moral. Now is 
it necessary, in order to this athletic training, to reproduce the 
hardships of barbarian or semi-civilized life? May not action 
be as attainable, and as fully motived, by the desire of higher 
ascendencies as by the lower? May not each new level of 
life become platform for further arduous exertion for a still 
higher step of the terrace? That lower stage was but one of 
the lower platforms of the terrace. Where is the topmost 
plane that leaves no incitement for the higher ¢ 

Both Moses and Darwin declare for an ascending evolution. 
According to both ascending progress is the law, degeneration 
is the limited exception. And the degeneration tends to de- 
struction, and so the ascent becomes cleaner and more positive. 
The first chapter of Genesis gives us the ascending steps. 
Assuming, as we do, the immutability of the boundary line be- 
tween species, large on any view may be the area of mutability 
within the boundary of a given species. We know what varie- 
ties are included within the limits of humanity. We are not 
convineed that any lower species has crossed the line up into 
humanity ; we do not believe that man on earth will ever cross 
the upper line and rise above humanity. But as our Genesis 
pictures the process by which man attained his supremacy at 
the head of creation, so our Apocatypss tells us of man’s grad- 
ual attainment of the height of his own terrene nature, and 
then the sudden more than restoration of his Edenic state. 

On Ture Revisep Version the verdict of this Review ac- 


cords very much with our own expressed opinion : 


On the average, every verse of the New Testament undergoes 
some change, and every change may be said, as a rule, to aim at 
a more faithful rendering of the Greek. The reader, as he goes 
on, is presently arrested by some unfamiliar expression, and im- 
mediately, as matter of course, revolts against it. On second 
thoughts, and with the Greek before him, he finds that he has a 
more exact English rendering of the passage. Either the order 
of the words, or a new term introduced, or some slight omission 
corrects the sentence in an undefinable manner, and thus gives 
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him—the reader—the pleasant feeling of having the writer’s 
thought more clearly in his mind. It will always—or at least for 
a long time—be matter of question whether it would not have 
been better to leave hundreds of these emendations alone. We 
should not be at all surprised if these should long hinder the ac- 
ceptance of the book, though, for ourselves, we think them most 
valuable, and must vote in their favor. ... Meanwhile, we 
venture to assert that the present translation of the New Testa- 
ment is in a thousand instances more precise, as a reflection of 
the sacred original, than the old one, and that this fact ought to 
settle the question of its success. ... Even supposing the 
prognostications of many to be fulfilled, and the New Version 
never to supersede the Old one in authorized use, it will be a 
great advantage that it was ever published. It will prove to be 
one of the most useful theological helps of the many which are 
constantly pouring from the press.—Pp. 480, 481. 


The article on Prenistorrc Man 1x Evropr has the follow- 
ing paragraph on the Hymn or tue Creation of Genesis i: 


The most ancient traditions of civilization are concentered 
around that Eastern region which the Book of Genesis points to 
as the cradle of the race. A hundred years ago it could not 
have been demonstrated, as it can now, that the languages spoken 
between Iceland and Bengal are descended from the same stock, 
A very ingenious article has lately been published in the “ Dub- 
lin Review” by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Clifton on the 
first thirty-four verses of Genesis. He is of opinion that it is a 
hymn of ancient Egypt which Moses introduced into his history. 
The monumental Records and other authorities quoted by the 
Bishop, refer to the dedication of each day of the week in sepa- 
rate worship ; and he thinks that the hymn belongs to the earliest 
and purest period of the religion which flourished on the banks 
of the Nile. Whether the hymn is due to such an origin or not, 
there is at least so much evidence furnished of a simple, theistic 
worship in Egypt in the earliest period, confirming other testi- 
mony to “the heaven which lies about us in our infancy,” and 
which was vividly near to the primitive peoples. 


This idea first appeared, we believe, in “ The Aids to Faith,” 
from the pen of Rev. Mr. Rorison, and was favorably noticed by 
our Quarterly. Our view of it, however, was that it is an antedi- 
luvian hymn inherited from the Church of the first-born of men. 
It came with Abraham from Chaldea, and George Smith’s rec- 
ords indicate that it was truly rhythmical. -It may also have 
come down to and through Egypt by another stream of tradi- 
tion. The thought has been beautifully wrought out by Prof. 
Cocker, of the University of Michigan, in his work on Theism. 
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Epinsureu Review, July, 1881. (New York.)—1. Methodism. 2. Casar’s Cam- 
paigns in Britain. 3. Sweden under Gustavus III. 4. The Society of Antiquaries, 
5. Japan Revolutionized. 6. The Revised Version of the New Testament. 
4. General Shadwell’s Life of Lord Clyde. 8. Philippsen’s Henri IV. and 
Philip III. 9. The Storage of Electricity. 10. Landlords and Tenants in 
Ireland. 

The article on Meruonism is free in its criticisms, yet no way 

intentionally uncandid. We give only its estimates of the forces 

of Methodism : 

With strong confidence in the accuracy of our statements, we 
compute the adherents of Methodism at five millions in connec- 
tion with the Bristol Conferences and fourteen millions with the 
American. The ecclesiastical property in Great Britain may be 
calculated at eleven millions, and in America at eighteen mill- 
ions sterling. The annual contributions for purely Methodist pur- 
poses in Great Britain amount to two and a half millions sterling, 
and in the rest of Methodism to three times that amount.—P. 17, 


The judgment upon the Revised Version is decidedly adverse : 


In conclusion, we reiterate our disappointment with this Re- 
vised Version as a whole. It will remain a monument of the 
industry of its authors and a treasury of their opinions and eru- 
dition ; but, unless we are entirely mistaken, until its English 
has undergone thorough revision it will not supplant the Author- 
ized Version. After all, the chief use of the present attempt will 
be as a work of reference in which the grammatical niceties of 
the New Testament diction are treated with labored fidelity. It 
will no more furnish an authorized version to eighty millions of 
English-speaking peopie than any number of memoires pour 
servir will give them a standard history. The superior critical 
apparatus at the disposal of our scholars, and their advanced 
scientific knowledge of grammar, seem to have been rather im- 
pediments than aids ; and we are left with another critical com- 
mentary on the New Testament, but not with a new version 
which will mold our thoughts and afford a dignified vehicle for 
the great truths of revelation.—P. 96. 

BritisH QuarTeERLY Review, July, 1881. (London.)—1. Augustodunum. 2. Car- 
lyle, and Mrs. Carlyle: A Ten-Years’ Reminiscence. 3. New Policy of the 
Vatican. 4. The Land Difficulty in India. 5. The Revised Version of the 
New Testament. 6. The French Republic. 

The decision of this Quarterly upon the New Revision is 
somewhat dubious : 


It is almost impossible, in a critical paper, to avoid dwelling 
mainly on the demerits rather than on the merits of a book. 
Our business here has been criticism and not panegyric, and we 
have said little of numerous improvements made by the revisers; 
but we cannot close without again expressing our sense of the 
high value of this version, which is an honor to the scholarship 
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of our time, and a gift of real value to the Christian Church. 
The marginal notes will be found to be a mine of information, 
and will be helpful to the student of the Greek Testament as well 
as to the English reader. Whether this Revision becomes, as its 
predecessor did, the New Testament of England for a long pe- 
riod, or is soon superseded by another, we feel sure that the En- 
glish New Testament will always continue to bear many marks 
of the painstaking hand of the revisers of 1881.—P. 143. 





German Reviews. 


TuroLociscHe Srupren unp Kritiken. (Theological Essays and Reviews.) 1881. 
Fourth Number. Zssays: 1. BryscutaG, The Apostolic Apothegms and Our 
Four Gospels. 2. Zockier, Dionysius the Carthusian, and his Book De Venus- 
tate Mundi. Thoughts and Remarks: 1. Trecuset, Was Servetus with Luther 
in Wittenberg? 2. Kraake, Was Luther’s Mother a born Ziegler? 8. Bout, 
Ancient Christian Inscriptions. Reviews: Gopet, Commentaire sur Tépitre aux 
Romains, reviewed by Diesterpeck. 2. Hetrict, The First Epistle of the 
Apostle Paul to the Corinthians, reviewed by Scumiprt. 

Decidedly the most interesting article in this number is that 
by Bohl on “ The Ancient Christian Inscriptions.” He com- 
mences his treatise by a generous reference to the work in this 
line now being done by the French savants Le Bas and Wad- 
dington—the latter recently minister of Instruction in France. 
The French government has kindly sustained these investiga- 
tions, and the famous Villemain, while Minister some forty 
years ago, paid special attention to this study. Le Bas traveled 
over Greece and its islands and Asia Minor, and as a result of 
his labors published a valuable work entitled, /nscriptions 
Grecques et Latines, These inscriptions were printed up to 
the number 1,898, when the learned and industrious author 
died, and Waddington was intrusted with the labor of finishing 
the undertaking. He traveled over the same ground and prof- 
ited by the researches of Le Bas, and extended them on the 
same line. The result of his labors was a valuable treatise on 
inscriptions gathered in Greece, Asia Minor, and Syria. This 
work appears in numbers, commencing with the year 1870, and 
it is still in the course of publication. 

Besides this monumental publication we may quote the im- 
portant labors of Dr. Wetzstein, Consul at Damascus, exten- 
sively used by the reviewer, and those of Professor Kirch- 
hoff in the “ Transactions of the Royal Academy at Berlin.” 
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De Vogué’s Architecture de la Syrie Centrale, in two volumes, is 
very learned, as is also the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, 
by Curtius and Kirchhoff. The fourth volume of this publica- 
tion contains Christian inscriptions. Among the 2,841 inscrip- 
tions given thus far, in the serial of Le Bas and Waddington, 
are some which strongly attract the eyes of theologians. These 
are specially the ancient Christian inscriptions according to the 
text of the Septuagint thus transmitted to our period. These 
are of special interest from their contents and their form. 
Their contents prove to us the familiarity of the Christians of 
Syria, of the land east of the Jordan, and Arabia, with the Old 
Testament in the Greek version of the Septuagint, and this at 
a period when the sources of this knowledge flowed but spar- 
ingly, namely, from the fourth to the seventh century after 
Christ. They seem thus to fill out achasm in Church history. 
With regard to their form, these inscriptions present to us the 
Bible text in a shape in which it appears in extremely few 
manuscripts. We allude to the form of the text of the Septu- 
agint from the fourth to the seventh century, which was not 
changed in the course of this time, and now appears inscribed 
on these tables of stone. The accord of the text of these in- 
scriptions with that of the present Codex Vaticanus is very 
patent on examination. The variations are quite irrelevant 
aside from errors of orthography, provincialisms, and the arbi- 
trary changes which lie in the nature of the case. 

And in this same number there is still another article on 
Servetus, discussing the question of his presence with Luther in 
Wittenberg. This same Servetus certainly receives a great 
meed of honor from investigators and reviewers, who would 
seem never to tire of reference to the great literary hero of 
his period. This time, however, it is not Tollin, but a new 
investigator who dares to question some of the points laid down 
by Tollin, which will probably give rise to a new controversy 
of endless length and a ransacking of all the theological libra- 
ries of Europe for authorities. But Trechsel is quite likely to 
have the sympathies of the German scholars of the day, who 
are certainly growing tired of this endless stream of enthusiasm 
flowing from the pen of Tollin, which they would now gladly 
see turning to some other subject. 
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ZxITSCHRIFT FUR KircHENGEscHicnte. (Journal for Church History.) Edited by 
Dr. Brircer. Vol. V, No.1. Essays: 1. Sreupg, On the Origin of the Cathari. 
2. Ketter, On the History of the Anabaptists, (1538.) 8. Buppensrrc, John 
Henry Newman and his Share in the Oxford Movement. Critical Reviews: 
Tu. Scuort, History of French Protestantism, Literature of the Years 1876-80. 
Analecta: 1. Barrucey, Philoxenus on the Faith. 2. Wuiyrer, History of 
Bishop Anselm of Havelberg. 3. Epistole Reformatorum in the Church Library 
at Neustadt on Aisch, with a Supplement by Tu. Brizcer. 

German Church historians are now vigorously turning their 

attention to the history of the Anabaptists among them, who 

for a while they had seemed to forget. Karl Kraft, in a recent 
volume of the “ Transactions of the Association of Rhenish 

Pastors,” reminds his colleagues of the influence of this sect in 

the Protestant movements in Switzerland, West Germany, and 

the Netherlands. The labors of Bouterwek, of Holland, 
brought many new facts to light, and more recently the Dutch 
theologian De Wederdoopers and the German Von Eeli have 
opened up a new current in their accounts of the Anabaptists 
during the period of the Reformation. And still there is more 
to be said by the author of the present article on the history 
of this sect in its stronghold at Miinster. The Dutch historian, 

Hoop-Scheffer, declares that the history of the Anabaptists of 

Holland, during the Reformation, ran parallel with that great 

movement, and the same may be asserted of certain German 

territories. By the aid of this work Anabaptist communities 
have been discovered where there was previously no suspicion 
of their existence, and the author hints that Catholic writers 
have intentionally ignored the history of their existence and 
trials. A persistent effort was made by many chroniclers to 
represent the sect as the quintessence of all vileness and_blas- 
phemy, and they did not in some quarters recover from this 
base slander until they laid aside the name of Anabaptists and 
assumed that of “ Mennonites.” In later years many of these 
left Germany in a body and settled in the plains of Southern 
Russia, under promise of protection from the government. 
This pledge has not been fulfilled to the satisfaction of these 


people, and they are now emigrating in large numbers to our 
own land, and settling in colonies in the north-west. 

The article on ‘“‘ French Protestantism and its Literature in 
the Last Four Years” is a critical and valuable review of this in- 
teresting subject. Some five years ago, in this same Review, 
Dr. Schott treated at large of French Protestantism in the year 
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1875, and then made a reputation for thorough and honest re- 
search in this matter, so that a continuation of the subject from 
his pen will be received with pleasure by German scholars. 
The article is quite free from that hidden vein of contempt 
that too often mars all German criticism of any thing in 
France, and the author treats his French contemporaries as 
colleagues and brothers in the great Protestant work. He ac- 
knowledges the assistance received from the records of the 
Société de Vhistoire du Protestantisme Frangais, and quotes 
this energetic body as the solid center for the history of the 
French Protestants. Whoever will study this interesting the- 
sis will find in its members friendly assistance and true coun- 
sel. By its annval convocations, its literary organ, and its pe- 
riodical bulletin; by the library which it has established and 
the prizes that are offered for valuable essays on its hundred 
subjects, it has greatly forwarded the good cause of Protest- 
antism in France and vindicated the honor of its predecessors 
in the work of antagonism and resistance to Catholic injustice 
and oppression. A very marked advantage of this society is 
the neutral ground that it assumes in the various minor divi- 
sions of the Protestant Church in France, which is a common 
bond among those whose great interests are mutual. A valu- 
able complement to its usefulness is the publication of an 
” under the direction of 
Lichtenberger, well known as a thorough scholar and fine critic 


“Encyclopedia of Religious Sciences, 


—a Frenchman, though bearing a German cognomen. Nine 
volumes of this work have already appeared and brought it to 
the letter H. It is published by the Protestant publisher of 


Paris, Fishbacher. The geography, ethnography, and statistics 
of French Protestantism given in this work ean be found no- 
where else in French publications, because of the custom of 
French critics and scholars to ignore the Protestant element in 
France. Hence its great usefulness. 
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French Reviews. 


Revver Cnretienne, (Christian Review.) June, 1881.—1. Damm, The Pessimism 
of Hartmann and the Gospel, (second and last paper.) RotuEr, Tolerance. 
8. Sarnt-AnprE, The Arctic Regions. 4. BerGcer, The Part of Dogmatics in 
Preaching. English Chronicle, Miscellanea, and the Monthly Review. July, 
1881.—l. Prrer, The Centenary of Saint Benoit at Mont Cassin. 2 Saint. 


Anprk, The Arctic Regions, (second article.) 8. Visme, On August Stahl. Phil- 

osophical Chronicle and Review of the Month. 

As we opened the June and July numbers of the “Revue Chre- 
tienne” we were struck with the activity of the French Protest- 
ant writers at present, as displayed by the publisher’s announce- 
ment of new works. Bruston, professor in the Faculty of 
Theology at Montauban, is out with a “Critical History of the 
Prophetic Literature of the Hebrews ;” Sabatier, of the Prot- 
estant Theological Faculty of Paris, announces a new work on 
the Apostle Paul; and Bonnet -Maury, of the same Faculty, 
gives us a bulky volume on “ The Origin of U nitary Chris- 
tianity among the English.” Kruger, a ‘Homntinte 3 in theology, 
presents the Church with an “ Essay on the Theology of Isaiah ;’ 
while Cuvier, a pastor, treats of the “ Advent of Jesus Christ.” 
Then we have the “Words of Faith and Liberty,” by Bouvier, 
professor in the Academy of Geneva, and the “Christians of 
the Roman Empire,” by Aubé. This very remarkable activity 
on the part of all branches of the Church workers, and espe- 
cially among the members of the few Protestant Faculties, 
shows us that the laborers are comparatively many among this 
small but chosen and truly evangelical people, in the midst of 
the opposing forces of Catholiciam and infidelity. And their 
literary labors are generally of that practical character that 
makes them intelligible and attractive to the lay workers in the 
cause as well as to the professional theologians. 

The article on Tolerance in the June number by Roller is 
quite exhaustive, and fairly illustrates the significant history of 
the persecutions endured by French Protestants in the course 
of their history. It was suggested to the author in a very 
gratifying way on hearing this subject treated as a thesis by ¢ 
young candidate for theological orders before the Protestant 
Faculty of Paris. This was no less a personage than the son 
of the venerable Puaux, for many years one of the foremost 
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of the combatants in the ranks of French Protestantism. The 
young Puaux made so decided an impression on his examiners 
that they were delighted at this promise of a new worker among 
them; and the auditors declared that the examiners might say, 
without humiliation, that they knew less than the candidate 
about the special matter of which he treated. The hearers 
loudly applauded the worthy son of a venerable father, whose 
pen had added so much toward exhuming and popularizing the 
annals of the past. The task of the young theologian was a 
sad one in respect to his matter, for it was quite impossible to 
enumerate the cases of toleration toward their faith without 
evoking the lugubrious specter of the great company of perse- 
cutors, among whom the Catholic clergy and Louis XIV. fig- 
ured in the first ranks. 

In the July number we find a very interesting article on 
the History of Philosophy (“ Chronique Philosophique”) by 
sridel. Philosophy has been treated so vainly, and vaguely, 
and superficially by the French as a nation, in comparison with 
the labors of the German and Scotch scholars, that there is a 


growing desire to have the prolific subject presented to the 
French nation in a more solid and reliable garb. To this end 
the editors of the “ Pevwe Chretienne” have engaged Bridel, 
a deep and thoughtful student in this line, to supply for their 
periodical a “ Bulletin Philosophique,” and this article is the 
first of a series, and perhaps of a regular department. The 


opening page gives us the platform of the author, and the 
sources whence he expects to find cognate matter for his labor. 
He would have desired to treat, in commencing, of the princi- 
pal features of the condition of philosophy in France from the 
beginning of the century, but, in default of space for this pur- 
pose, he contents himself with detailing to the reader the prin- 
cipal works in French that may serve as guides and teachers in 
this matter. The first authority quoted is Damison, (“ Essai 
sur Vhistoire de la Ph ilosoph ie en France au XTX® siécle.’’) 
This work is declared to be now a little antiquated, while that 
of Poitou is too hasty, (“Zes PA ilosophes Contemporains Fran- 
gais.”) The Reviews of Renouvier, in his “Année Philoso- 
phique,” are highly spoken of, and our own observations would 
authorize us in saying that this author is rapidly growing in 
power and influence among the French Protestants. Taine is 
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especially recommended in his treatise on “ Eclecticism and its 
Antecedents,” while Cousin, of course, holds a high place in 
philosophical disquisition. But the highest praise is given to 
the “ Histoire de la Philosophie en France au XTX®* siéele,” 
now in course of publication by Ferraz, professor in the Faculty 
of Letters in Lyons. This work fills an actual chasm, and 
traces, for the first time, in a series of careful essays, well writ- 
ten and happily grouped, a general and complete tableau of all 
the philosophical systems that have appeared in France since 
the beginning of the present century. Four volumes of this 
work have already appeared ; the first devoted to the study of 
socialism, naturalism, and positivism; and the second to the 
traditionalistic and ultramontane tendencies. The closing essay 
of the first volume is dedicated to “semi-rationalistic social- 
ism;” and in the last essay of the second volume he treats of 
Christian “semi-rationalism,” as well as “Gallilean rational- 
ism,” and other phases that lead him to the spiritualistic school 
of thinkers, to whom he proposes to devote his third volume, 
while a fourth will contain a review of all the most recent 


schools now struggling for recognition. It must be conceded 


that in endeavoring to present a harmonious study of all these 
authors M. Bridel has undertaken a giant task, and if his 
“ Bulletin Philosophique” continues its course until this task 
is finished, the readers of the “ evue” will be favored with 
his contributions for many a year yet. We are glad to ac- 
knowledge that his first “ Bulletin” in this number is a veri- 
table review article, and gives promise of thoughtful and fruit- 
ful work. 

The review of the month by Pressensé, the responsible edit- 
or, is a very rich and attractive collection of facts and opinions 
concerning the living questions of the day. It is quite difficult 
for a French reviewer to confine himself to questions of mere 
thought and theory ; begin where he will he must step aside in 
order, for a moment, to treat of the questions of the day. THis 
views in relation to the last hours of Littré are a little peculiar, 
and, we think, tinged with a little jealousy, because the work 
of conversion, if such took place, was effected by the priests 
and nuns admitted to his bedside by the wife and daughter, and 
he regards the whole affair as quite inconclusive and unsatis- 
factory. But French Protestantism gladly accepts all these 
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new and worldly matters, as it is now stepping into the fore- 
ground in political influence, in contradistinction to its long 
.seclusion. We see with pleasure that the new régime is work- 
ing with success, and that the departmental synods are to meet 
at their prescribed dates. A semi-official synod is to meet in 
Marseilles in October. There is no better apprenticeship for 
this reviving Church than to use its liberty in cultivating ac- 
tivity and autonomy. These free meetings of the representa- 
tives of the Reformed Church are quite as useful as a synod 
that is broken and decapitated. These unofficial synods harm 
no one, and produce a sort of pacification which has really 
moditied the tone of ecclesiastical journalism. Harmony is 
thus on the increase in the ranks of evangelical Protestantism 
in the form of fraternal collaboration. All those who belong 
to its ranks, whether official or not, feel that they are serving 
the same cause. 






















Art. IX—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 






THE JEWISH QUESTION IN EUROPE. 






Tue burning question of the hour in the line of popular religious intelli- 
gence in Europe is that of the Jewish persecutions, which continue with un- 





abated severity in Southern and Western Russiaespecially. The statistics 





of damage and outrage in several cities are appalling. Many of those in 
which the Jews largely preponderated have been burned to the ground 
—destroyed root and branch—and this in Russia is synonymous with the 
total destruction of all means of existence. Witebsk (23,000 inhabitants) 
has been thus swept away; Bornisk, (20,000,) Mohilew, (25,000,) and a 
score of minor cities and settlements. The latest and most terrible are 
Korek and Minsk; in the former 1,020 houses and stores have been de- 
stroyed, among them the great synagogue and several smaller houses of 
prayer. Every thing was consumed by the flames—forty lives were lost, 
and 5,000 persons are absolutely without a place to lay their heads or a 
crust of bread to eat. In Minsk this devastation and suffering are reported 
as three times as great. Under these circumstances it is no wonder 
that the Jewish question is one of absorbing interest, and that it has 
called forth a timely manual that will be read far and wide in the hope 
of obtaining some key to the great trouble. This highly interesting and 
acceptable book is by a well-known publicist, who is more capable than 
most men of giving an honest and objective view of the matter, untinged 
by partisan feeling or prejudice. (Zur Volkskunde der Juden, by Richard 
Andree. Velhagen & Klasing. Leipsic, 1881.) We think the readers of 
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the QuARTERLY will thank us for giving them a compact résumé of so 
timely a contribution to the burning question. The author wisely touches 
the subject only in so far as there can be no doubt about the case, and 
therefore meets the scientific view of the matter. The results are thus 
so thorough and comprehensive that every intelligent person must find 
as much pleasure as profit in perusing it. 

The fullness of facts displayed in this volume are very apropos to the 
question as to whether the Jews are a nation or a sect. The first chapter 
treats of the Semitic people as a nation, whose original home was in the 
lands south of the Caspian Sea, while the second gives us the physical 
HABITUS, or nature and characteristics of the people, which have at all 
times and in all zones remained the same. The Jew is distinguished 
from all other nations of the world, indeed, from all other Semitic 
nationalities, by his specifically Jewish exterior. The third chapter 
treats of the commingling of the Jews with other nationalities. Although 
the national religion expressly forbids this, (Deut. vii. 1-5,) it has 
nevertheless frequently occurred, and the Jews have issued from it vic- 
torious. It is a very interesting fact that the Jews in the Balearic 
Islands, who have been Christians for over four hundred years, still inter- 
marry only among themselves. The same thing is true of the Christian 
Jews in Portugal, and those converted to Mohammedanism in Salonica, 
All examples teach us that it is simply impossible for Jews completely 
to mingle with other nationalities. And this, by the way, is the great 
complaint in Germany, namely, that the Jews do not become Germans, 
but remain a foreign nationality as well as a foreign sect in the bosom 
of the country. The non-Christian Jews cling to their nationality, even 
when they desert the Mosaic faith. In Prussia, of a thousand Jewish 
men who marry, only thirty-nine take non-Jewish wives. Thus the Jews 
every-where remain ‘‘ strangers,” as formerly in the Roman Empire, with 
which they refused to assimilate. In the intelligent Roman State no 
Christians stood over them as stern masters, but still they held their 
isolated position. ‘‘ The Jews do not pray with the nations with which 
they live, celebrate no great Church festival with them, do not inter- 
marry with them. They do not fully enter into the labor of other 
people, but choose that which befits their condition or suits their taste 
—physically and spiritually they are different from and antagonistic to 
the people among whom they live. Such differences stamp them every- 
where as a strange race. And such they remain every-where, as far as 
their inherited peculiarities enable them to demand recognition—that is, 
where their numbers are great enough to obtain it.” Here Andree claims 
that were such a status allowed to any other nation there would be 
danger of a race of caste, as in India, where the castes rest partly on 
ethnological distinctions. Chapter four treats of the peculiar physical 
relations of the nation. The Jew flourishes in every climate, and mul- 
tiplies with great rapidity, as he has more children and longer life than 
most other people. And besides this he avoids all dangerous callings, 
such as that of the sailor or the soldier, The fifth chapter is highly 
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interesting in its treatment of the pseudo-Jews ; through the fiction of a 
sort of adoption through Abraham, those who are not Jews are received 
as such into the Mosaic community, as the Falaschas in Abyssinia, the 
black Jews of the Malabar coast, and the Karaites of the Crimea. 
Physically these people have neither the characteristics nor the tendencies 
of the genuine Jews. 

Chapter six treats of the language of the Jews. Here, among other 
things, very curious specimens of “/ew-German” are given. The Jew’s 
characteristic speech will often betray him in Germany when nothing 
else will. Chapter seven treats of Jewish names, and the eighth chapter 
makes us acquainted with the manners and customs among the Jews. 
This leads the Christian into a strange and unsympathetic world: we 
have not even the same chronology, for the Jew begins the year on a 
different day from ours. “They are in all their home-life strangers to 
the Germans, as were their forefathers when they first touched German 
soil.” The tenth and last chapter gives a very valuable study of the Jews 
as they are scattered over the world. According to Andree they number 
on the whole 6,100,000, of whom about 5,225,000 live on European soil; 
and the volume closes with an interesting map showing the relative 
Jewish population in Central Europe. We need scarcely say that the 
book is written from a German stand-point, as the above remarks clearly 
show; but this makes it more interesting to the careful inquirer who 
would closely study the cause of the difficulty now existing between the 
Jews and the German nation at large. 


FRENCH PROTESTANTISM. 


A severe and irreparable loss has just been suffered by French Protes- 
tantism in the death of Pastor Fisch, one of its most beloved and em- 
inent representatives, and well known in this country and England. 
Pressensé, his noted colleague in religious work, pays a beautiful tribute 
to this brother in Christ, as tender and Joving as were he a brother in the 
flesh. The good pastor had just arrived in Switzerland for a short vaca- 
tion, when he was struck with apoplexy. He leaves a void in the Free 
Churches of France that is incalculable. His power of work was incom- 
parable and his zeal for the cause of the Gospel was without rival. Fisch 
was a Swiss by birth, and sixty-seven years old. At an early age he ex- 
perienced the influence of a religious awakening, and accepted an ortho- 
doxy that was too austere for many, but which was neither narrow nor 
intolerant. 

He went through a course of study with the Faculty of Lausanne at a 
period when this body was in the height of its power and brilliancy. 
He began his ministerial labors at Vevay, in a little German church, 
whose language he spoke with a singular facility; but he was soon called 
to Lyons, in France, as assistant to Adolphe Monod, who had separated 
for a time from the official Church. The rationalistic party had suc- 
ceeded in deposing this great preacher because his burning eloquence 
was too much for their easy conscience. When Monod definitely left 
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Lyons for the Faculty of Montauban, Fisch succeeded him as stated 
pastor in this Church, which soon became a zealous center for home mis- 
sion work. He drew hundreds of recruits from Catholicism, and his 
Church soon became one of the distinguished centers of the Protestant 
Gospel, and he gave himself without reserve to the work of propagating 
a pure religion, In 1846 he assisted in laying the foundation in London 
of the Evangelical Alliance, of which it may be truly said that in the 
sequel he was the veritable incarnation. He afterward met with that 
body in Paris, Amsterdam, and New York, and he was the very soul of 
it in France. Before a Christian community of faith and love ‘all petty 
divergence disappeared from his view. He knew no trivial rivalry nor 
ecclesiastical jealousy. His affectionate eye and cordial hand expressed 
the most heartfelt and elevated Christian love. This, indeed, was the 
secret of his increasing influence in French Protestantism. But this 
breadth of mind and heart which made him the representative of true 
evangelical Catholicity, did not prevent him from having well defined 
Christian principles. He belonged heart and soul to the cause of the 
Free Church, (Zglise Libre,) and took part in the synod of 1859, whence 
sprang the union of the Evangelical Churches in France. After the 
death of Frederic Monod he became the veritable leader in this cause, 
and presided over several of its synods with a rare conception of the 
difficult task which required a prompt and clear mind, and much tact 
with great impartiality. He was so clearly a model president that for 
twenty years he directed the synodal commission, and guided the course 
of the Free Churches in the most difficult period of their history in a 
country where they form so infinitesimal a minority, and he frequently 
represented them in the synods of Ireland, Scotland, England, and the 
United States. 

Pastor Fisch was an active member of nearly all of the great Protes- 
tant religious societies. Last January we found him pleading for the 
great African missions which the war with the Basutos threatened to 
All the burden of the Evangelical Society seemed to lie on 


destroy. 
He took a most active 


him, and as secretary he visited all its stations. 
part in all home mission work, even to addressing several times weekly 
the popular meetings of M’All, He was pastor of the Taitbout Chapel, 
and preached there regularly, and gave pastoral care to one of the sec- 
tions in the center of Paris, and at the same time gathered in his home 
at stated intervals all the young men who were looking forward to the 
pastoral work. One can imagine what a treasure of sympathy they 
found in him whose charity and love were inexhaustible. God had given 
him rare gifts: an extraordinary power of work, a singularly ready 
mind, a marvelous ease in speaking foreign languages, and great physical 
endurance, which, alas! he abused in doing the work of three or four 
men. But his greatest power was the flame that glowed within him— 
the deep love for Christ and for souls, and his ardent ambition to save 
them. His love was so expansive and his zeal so intense that they ex- 
tended also to us, and therefore this feeble tribute to his memory. 
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Art. X.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THE German theologians are busy as ever in ceaseless efforts in their 
respective fields, and the list of their labors is not easily enumerated. 
We find Dorner, of Berlin, enriching the repertory of his works by the 
issue of the third volume of his System of Christian Doctrine, (CArist- 
liche Glaubenslehre,) of which the first and second are noticed on another 
page. In these he treats of the doctrine of sin, of the devil, of Christ, 
of the “Official God-manhood of Christ,” and of the post-existence of 
Christ in his elevation to the Godhead. 


George Ebers, the most popular authority in Germany in regard to 
Egyptian matters, is just undertaking the publication of a work entitled, 
Palestina in Bild und Wort —that is, in pen and picture. After the 
completion of the magnificently illustrated work on Egypt, his publishers 
were desirous that he would turn his attention to the Holy Land with 
the same lively enthusiasm. But it happened that a similar work was 
projected in England by the foremost investigators of the last ten years, 
among whom are Wilson, Warner, and Condor, who are at the head of 
the undertakings of the English Palestine Association. The German 
publishers then resolved to give the English work in German garb, and 
put this task into the hands of the Leipsic savants, Ebers and Guthe—the 
latter being the editor of the journal of the German Palestine Associa- 
tion. The first of the sixty-five numbers that will compose the work has 
appeared, and treats of the city of Jerusalem. It gives promise of being 
brilliant and successful in spite of the crowd of works now treating of 
the Holy Land. 


Quite a new feature among German scholars, or at least theologians, 
is a respectful treatment of Methodism. That there is a growing desire 
to know what it is, as a new and aggressive power among them, is proved 
by the fact that Lecky’s ‘‘ Origin and Characteristics of Methodism ” is 
just announced in translation by Ferdinand Liwe, of Leipsic. The Ger- 
man critic acknowledges that the ‘‘ Religious Revolution” brought about 
by the preaching of the two Wesleys and Whitefield has acquired a great 
significance, not only because a large, active, and powerful sect has 
sprung from it, that has extended over both hemispheres, but because 
it has also exerted a deep and lasting influence on the Established 
Church, and is likely to exert an influence also on the ethical powers of 
the nation, and affect the course of political affairs in England. With 
such an introduction to German thinkers in the Church, we predict that 
the era of contempt has passed away, and that of respectful inquiry has 
begun—this is all that our faithful workers on the other side now de- 
mand. This being granted, their work will certainly go forward. 


Doctors of theology and philosophy are wonderfully stirred up in 
regard to Africa. Dr. Paulitschke is just out with an exhaustive work 
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on “The Geographical Exploration of the African Continent,” from the 
most ancient period down to our day; published by Brockhausen & 
Briiner, in Vienna, second and enlarged edition. Such a broad programme 
as the entire history of African exploration, of course necessitates the 
review and quotation of a great many noted explorers and authors, and 
seems a little, in the reading, like beginning above. But the object is 
clearly to give a sort of encyclopedic review of the work, that one may 
overlook the entire field in one book and trace the chain of events that 
are so full of interest. We find, therefore, with the series of authors in 
its pages, embracing all the great authorities from Alexander von Hum- 
boldt down to the heroes of the hour, such as Rohlfs and Nachtigal. To 
this, Berghaus publishes a new ‘‘ Physical Wall-map of Africa,” through 
the great geographical establishment of Perthes in Gotha. This has 
been enlarged and enriched with great zeal, and is full of the newest 
and richest materials drawn from the latest explorations and discoveries, 
We need scarcely add that the “ Unknown” finds no place in this pro- 
duction of the great map-maker. 


The Evangelical Church in Germany is increasing its activity of late 
in sympathy with the general liberal movements in all fields of thought, 
and the popular demand is for more light as to the way to counteract 
the influence and rule of the State Church. In sympathy with this desire 
we notice occasional works in regard to this very active branch of Prot- 
estantism. The latest is that by Aurbach (Die Hoangelische Kirche im 
Deutschen Reiche,) the Evangelic:l Church in the German Empire. The 
author has evidently the best will and the most earnest intention to ad- 
vance the interests of the popular Church, as it certainly is, but he finds 
it very difficult to follow out his principles to their logical consequences. 
The great German Church needs rebuilding from foundation to summit. 
It was natural in its first steps for it to copy largely from the official 
machinery of the Established powers, but it has long been able to break 
away entirely from traditions and customs of an official hierarchy, and it 
is now the desire of the masses to do so. This would soon be effected if 
the leaders had more courage, and were bold enough to cut away the 
bridges behind them. To do this the present author has not the heart 
—the motto on his title-page is Jn omnibus Caritas. 


If the Egyptians of the period took half as much interest in their own 
matters as do other people, there would soon be a flood of warm sunshine 
penetrating their barren labors and warming them up to new life and 
effort. Scarecely a month passes without the appearance of some new 
treatise on a subject quite different from any that has yet been given, so 
that before long there will be no new worlds to conquer in the matter 
of Egyptian antiquities. This time it is the Ancient Egyptian Agricult- 
ure, by Thaer, Die alt-egyptische Landwirthschaft,) just published in 
Berlin. The little book gives, in compact form and systematic arrange- 
ment, many things taught us by the classical scholars and the monu- 
ments concerning the agriculture of the ancient Egyptians. It was 
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written with a view to inform agriculturists in general in regard to the 
methods of a people once famous for their agricultural success; but its 
lively and graphic style, and the excellent plates of ancient monuments 
illustrating the subject from historical tables of stone, have given it the 
entrée to a higher order of thinkers. Theologians and statesmen may 
sasily find lessons in it—for the former it illustrates and confirms Holy 
Writ, and for the latter it contains many hints regarding the interests 
that establish the firmest basis for the prosperity of a nation. Under 
the rule of Mohammed Ali the first great impulse was given toward a 
regeneration of agricultural labor in his extensive planting of trees, 
which has been crowned with effect. Maize thrives in Egypt with proper 
culture, and might easily be made the standard food of the Fellahs, in- 
stead of peas and lentils. The Egyptian wheat of the day is not what 
it was in the olden time, and some of the savants have been trying, un- 
successfully so far, to germinate some of the plump and beautiful seed 
found with the mummies. Mariette complained that all his efforts had 
been fruitless, notwithstanding the frequent assertions that this noble 
grain preserves its vitality through ages. 

Professor Schéele, of the University of Upsala, in Sweden, has lately 
surprised the theological world with an interesting treatise on symbolics 
that gives some new views regarding the comparison of creeds by this 
method of study. For some years he has been one of the bright lights 
of the famous Swedish school, and has conquered attention from his 
compeers in other lands, notwithstanding the barrier of his tongue, so 
little studied by the scholars of other countries. A German translation 
of it is heralded and indorsed by the famous eommentator, Doctor 
Zickler, whose sign manual to any enterprise is a sufficient guarantee of 
its worth. With all its learned exactness, however, it does not run the 
gauntlet of German criticism unscathed. We judge from some of this 
that the trouble may be partly in the fact that the Swedish scholar leans 
too strongly toward Lutheranism, a penchant not now so popular as in 
former times. But the fact that Swedish scholars are thus attracting 
attention is one of interest. 


A recent number of the “Russian Review,” a monthly journal for the 
study of Russian affairs, is quite significant in the character of its articles. 
One of these is on the ‘‘ Oasis of Achal-Teke,” and the means of com- 
munication with India. Another on the ‘‘Hydrometric Measurements 
on the Amoor Daria, and the climatic relations of Khiva.” Still another 
gives the adventures and studies of a ride through the region of the 
Anti-Caucasus. .. . We submit that these are very significant subjects 
to attract the attention of the Russians in a review devoted to Russian 
affairs; it would indicate that these latter have much interest on the 
road to India. 


The Bulletin for the Theological Faculty of Berlin, for its semester 
opening in the middle of October, has just been posted, and it may in- 
terest some of our young theologians to have a list of the studies and 
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teachers for the winter: Dillmann: Introduction to the Old Testament; 
Old Testament History; Exposition of the Psalms.—Dorner: Society 
for Systematic Theology. — Kleinert; Exposition of the Book of 
Job; Homiletics and Catechetics; History of the Constitution of the 
Evangelical Church.—Pjliederer: Exposition of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and of that to the Galatians. Special Dogmatics. —Semisch: 
Church History ; History of Cliristian Dogmatics.—Steinmeyer: The Pas- 
sion of Jesus; System of Practical Theology.— Weiss: Exposition of the 
Epistles to the Corinthians; The Life of Jesus.— Goltz: Christian Dog- 
matics in its Foundation.—Lommatsch: Theological Encyclopedia; Chris- 
tian Symbolics; Society for Dogmatics and Symbolical Theology. —Mess- 
ner: Historical and Critical Introduction to the Writings of the New 
Testament; Christology of the New Testament.—Nawack : Exegesis of 
Genesis; Exposition of the Poetical Passages in the Historical Books of 
the Old Testament. Hebrew Exercises.— Piper: Sources of Church 
History; Archxological Criticism and Hermeneutics; Exposition of 
Biblical History and the Life of Jesus from the Monuments.—Strack : 
Exegesis of the Aramaic Portion of the Book of Daniel, together with 
an outline of Biblical Aramaics; Hebrew Grammar.—Batke : Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament; Origin of the Pentateuch.—Docent Miller : 
Church History; History and Doctrine of the Sects now extant in Ger- 
many.—Plath : General History of Missions; The Christian Church and 
the English Government in India.—Run: System of Ethics; History of 
Philosophical and Christian Ethics. 





Art. XIL—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE, 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


The Old Testament in the Jewish Church. Twelve Lectures on Biblical Criticism. 
W. Roserrson SuitH, M.A. Pp. 446. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1881. 
The case of Professor Smith seems to present a serious ethical 
question. Is it right for a man to ensconce himself in a theolog- 
ical chair and use his place for the covert inculcation of biblical 
opinions subversive of the doctrines held by the Church and in- 
tended by its founders and authorities to be therein maintained ? 
If it was an editorial chair of a political party, or a medical chair 
of an allopathic profession, and the incumbent suddenly assailed 
the political or professional creed of his founders, we know what 
would be the quiet and unquestioned result. The incumbent 
would be authoritatively invited to a perpetual vacation. There 
would be no hue and cry of “persecution;” no blatancies about 
“bigotry,” “intolerance,” e cetera, Every one would see at once 
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that an allopathic professor advocating the opposite practice, or 
a party editor supporting his political opponents, is violating the 
contract of his occupancy. But the moment a Church acts upon 
the same obvious principle, namely, that such an officer violates 
the compact upon which he is selected, then a newspaper rave 
commences. Bring the question before a judicial court, and we 
know what the cool application of established principles would 


But when editors, who on this point seem to have no 
>] 


decide. 
principles, vociferate against “ecclesiastical tyranny,’ 


eulogize 
the wonderful popularity, learning, and ability of the violator of 
his obligations, and vilify the maintainers of the right of the 
Church to decide its own teachings, the Church is abundantly 
warned to stand deaf to such howlings. 

The question will then very properly arise: Are all discussions 
of the canon to be foreclosed and silenced? Are there to be no 
free exercises of judgment, however scholarly or candid, upon 
the sacred records of the Church? That is a fair question. <A 
great advantage would be given to the enemies of truth if they 
could be really allowed the position of maintainers of free in- 
quiry after the truth of things. And, first, we may answer, 
that Professor Smith does not occupy the position of an inquirer, 
but of a dogmatic teacher. In his chair, removed from public 
audience, he pronounces, or claims right to prenounce, what the 
truth of biblical science is to listening pupils, who are to accept 
his dicta, to be by them palmed upon the pulpit and the 
Church. No outside voice must question his dicta; for that 
would be “ bigotry,” “ persecution,” “ interference with the rieht 
of investigation.” Regardless of the established opinions of the 
founders of the chair, and of the long-established principles of 
the Church, and amenable to no questionings, he is in effect to 
make his own private opinions by pure force of position the 
ruling dogma of a large share of the future ministry of the 
Church. It will at once be seen that the tyranny inheres to the 
professor and his chair ; and that the demand for freedom from 
illegitimate despotism righly comes from his opponents. It is a 
fair and honest demand against a bold usurpation. Professor 
Smith’s position and conduct are morally unjustifiable ; his 
Church did right to deal with him ; and the clamors of his parti- 
sans are demagogism. 

Had this book been written by a studious biblical scholar, and 
laid before the public for free discussions, it might then be a very 
different case. The ordinary ministrations of his pulpit would 
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not properly involve their introduction before a popular religious 
congregation. It would be a book that might claim to be ad- 
dressed to biblical scientists in the interests of religious truth, per- 
fectly consistent with devout orthodoxy of doctrine, and allowing 
by its publicity a fair play for free criticism. The rightness of 
such a course would be greatly clarified by the fact of a dis- 
covery of new facts in physical science, in history, in archeology, 
or in ancient manuscripts. Revolutionary changes both in text 
and exegesis have been repeatedly effected. New discoveries are 
made, scholarly discussions are prosecuted, radical changes are 
adopted, and finally brought into orthodox and popular accept- 
ance. ‘The spurious text of the “three witnesses” was first in- 
validated by a scholarly comparison of manuscripts ; it was then 
boldly impugned by Churchly scholars ; it was next condemned 
by orthodox commentators ; it was thence disused as a proof- 
text by defenders of the doctrine of the trinity ; and finally it 
was, with a great unanimity, omitted from our new Revised 
Version. So, also, when geology began to reveal the secrets of the 
earth’s structure, a few sentences from the illustrious Chalmers 
opened a revolution in our exegesis of the first chapter of Genesis. 
We are told by those who profess to know that the unanimity 
among scientists augurs, and will soon compel, a similar revolu- 
tion in the exegesis of chapter second. Romanism allows Mivart 
to interpret both chapters by the light of his doctrine of evolu- 
tion. These revolutionary changes, however, require a funda- 
mental demand, not the needs of a schemer for originality of in- 
vention. They must come from a high and well-tried authority, 
not be imported from Germany by a dapper young gentleman 
in his overcoat pocket. 

At start Professor Smith entirely rejects, it is right to 
say, the dogma of anti-supernaturalism. He accepts miracle 
and inspiration. He professes faith in our evangelicism, and 
expresses his religious impressions in language which, unless 
we charge him with the use of those double meanings with 
which “liberalists” love to clothe rationalistic thoughts in 
evangelistic language, must be accepted as sincere. The Old 
Testament, however, in his hands, (as successor to his German 
teachers,) is demolished and reconstructed. In his view the 
reconstruction leaves undisturbed the experience and theology 
of the evangelical Church. It might be hoped that his recon- 
struction changes only the arrangement of parts, and leaves the 
entire canon an unbroken whole. But his whole strain diminishes 
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the authority of the proofs on which the canon stands, the cer- 
tainty of the text, and the validity of the selection of the books, 
The authority of the Jewish Church is reduced to a nihil, and the 
authority of Christ and the apostolic Church is ignored. Isaiah 
is sawn asunder ; Daniel is shut into Apocrypha ; Canticles and 
Esther are abolished ; all which seems a consistent finish of the 
process by which the Pentateuch is dismembered at the begin- 
ning, and leaves us from the generous professor’s hands a bat- 
tered, shattered, tattered, fragment of our Old Testament. We 
are thankful at being assured that the final fragments are a most 
precious lot of chips. The prophets were eloquent preachers, 
sustaining a high spirituality, and “have more of Christ in them 
than the Levitical Law.” Whether any predictions of Christ 
are in them or not (as Jesus supposed there were in Daniel) is 
not said. 

The professor’s demolition begins with Genesis and Exodus. 
Ile is an implicit believer in the questionable theory that those 
books are made up of a junction of documents distinguishable by 
the names of Jehovah and Elohim. But as this distinction rules 
also in Joshua and Judges, so the composition of Genesis and 
Exodus could be no earlier than the time of the Judges. We are 
at once relieved from trouble about any Mosaic cosmogony or 
Edenic fall of man. 

In the Pentateuch he finds three distinct Legislations made at 
very different epochs of Hebrew history. The First or Wilder- 
ness Legislation is found in Exod. xxi-xxiii. These three brief 
chapters, destitute of all ritual directions, are simply the code of 
secular law for a simple, primitive, Oriental people. This is all 
of Moses’ real Law. The Second or Deuteronomic Legislation is 
found in the Book of Deuteronomy, and first appeared in the time 
of Josiah ; being the Law found in the temple, and read in that 
monarch’s hearing with a great reformatory effect. Author un- 
known. The Third or Levitical Legislation, comprised in the 
Books of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, first appeared in the 
time of Ezra, was designed to segregate Israel more exclusively 
from surrounding religions, and was a ritual code for the nation 
as a Church, That we do not know the authors of these Legis- 
lations the professor holds to have no influence on the question 
of their authority or canonicity. But Moses seems reduced to a 
minimum, if not to a myth. 

This non-existence of the Levitical Law before the time of 
Ezra relies for proof on the historic disregard by the Israelites of 
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its prescriptions during all the previous time, and the actual prac- 
tice, even by devout Hebrews, of contrary rites. So uniform a 
disuse of Leviticism proves the non-existence of its code. In de- 
tail his arguments from this disuse are admirably anticipated, and 
nearly all refuted, in Dr. Harman’s Inrropuction. As to the 
matter of disuse in total, it is patent on the face of Israel’s na- 
tional history, and, indeed, forms its very structure, that this neg- 
lect of the law did take place; that it constituted Israel’s great 
apostasy; and that for it he was swept from his land, his temple 
demolished, and his people cast into captivity. This very neg- 
lect of Leviticus, which disconcerts poor Mr. Smith, is key to Is- 
rael’s history. Israel’s first downfall was for his rejection of 
Moses ; his second for his rejection of Christ. 

The lectures are written in a mild and amiable spirit, in a clear 
and rather pleasing style, and in a lucid but not very forcible 
logic. Whether the lecturer’s erudition is great, as his admirers 
claim, there is nothing to decide ; but he has studied his thesis, 
of course, however one-sidedly, with great thoroughness. His 
book suggests a field of research for our biblical scholars ; but it 
opens no epoch, it will work no revolution, it will never stand as 
a standard. Its whole theory is but one of the countless ephem- 
eral mist-structures formed by the exhalations rising from the 
neological swamp. 


The Theistic Argument as Affected by Recent Theories. A Course of Lectures de- 
livered at the Lowell Institute, in Boston, by J. Lewis Dinan, D.D., late Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Economy in Brown University. 8vo, pp. 392. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1881. 

These Lectures indicate that in the decease of the author, in 1881, 
Christian philosophy lost an able expositor. Dr. Diman was a 
distinguished professor in Brown University, whose philosophical 
education had been completed in Germany, under the instructions 
of such masters as Julits Miller, Rothe, Erdmann, Ulrici, and 
Trendelenburg. These Lectures were delivered in course at the 
Lowell Institute in 1880. The eminent scholar found no diffi- 
culty in adjusting his style to his popular audience. Avoiding 
the schoolman’s technics, and adopting a free, fresh, flowing dic- 
tion, he has not failed to give a popular clearness and a fine zest 
to even the most recondite parts of his subject. An invariable 
candor and courtesy toward his opponents reign throughout. He 
is naturally diffuse and copious, but often lacking a terse grapple 
at the pinch of the argument, and seldom summarizing the con- 
clusion in coniprehensive aphorism. 
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In his first two Lectures he surveys the field, and discusses the 
relativity of our knowledge, in which he concludes that the lim- 
itations of our faculties, rigid as they are, allow us to attain the 
knowledge of a basal Absolute. His next Lecture ascertains that 
this Absolute is truly primordial Cause, even though thus far in 
the argument we have not attained complete Deity. Thence 
contemplating the general Order of the cosmical arrangements 
we attain, as based upon this Absolute, the conception of Law. 


Passing from Law as reigning in the organic Cosmos, to Law and 
combinations of Law in the minuter details of biology, we attain 
Design. This argument, he next asserts, in an extended lecture, 
is rather re-enforced than enfeebled by the doctrine of evolution. 
God as ruling in human history, and God as endowed with 
personality and infinity, with a final deduction of inferences from 
theism, complete the argument and the series. We may now 


touch some special points of criticism. 

In the second Lecture it is conceded, as is generally done by 
metaphysicians, that Hume’s professed reduction of sow! to a 
series of thoughts brings in complete skepticism, that is, as to 
the reality and immortality of the soul. Let us query. It would 
be well, if possible, at this point to checkmate skepticism. A. se- 
ries may be as persistent as an entity. If that series of thoughts 
is persistent and consistent through eighty years of one’s life, it 
may be persistent and consistent eighty millions of years. A 
thread of continuity may be as endless as the permanence of a 
substance. If, as Hume maintains, the world is an ideal system 
moving on in endless order, why may not an ego be also an ideal 
series moving on in endless order? If matter is an ideal inde- 
structible entity, why not thought an indestructible line of con- 
tinuity ? The ideal earth through all the past geological eternity 
has been a continuous ideal persistence, and so will be in the fu- 
ture ; what more wonderful, then, would be the eternal persist- 
ence of the ideal ego? We should, however, use this argument 
simply as a rebuttal of the skeptic, not in approval of the reduc- 
tion of soul to serial thought. The mind, we hold, does intuitively 
attach the series of thought to a subject entity, a conscious Ego. 
That Ego is localized by consciousness in our organism, but not 
identified with any spot or part of the organism. 

The agnostic philosophers of the present day, as Herbert 
Spencer, affirm that the human mind cannot attribute intelligence, 
personality, to an infinite Being. The two ideas, personality and 
infinity, are so incompatible that thought cannot combine them 
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in unity. Now, we would like to see that affirmation brought to 
a closer issue and a manly repudiation. It is a question of psy- 
chological fact, to be decided by consciousness, and to our own 
consciousness is the appeal to be made. When, then, for in- 
stance, Mr. Spencer tells us that he cannot combine the two 
thoughts in the same subject we, of course, in courtesy concede 
him the mental impotence he claims. But when he grows ag- 
gressive, and tells me that I cannot, I am entitled to reply that I 
know by the conclusive evidence of consciousness that affirmation 
to be a falsity. I can, without the slightest mental difficulty, 
think the conception of an infinite, perfectly powerful, and per- 
fectly wise, One. I can think it much more perfectly than I can 
most finites ; as, for instance, such a finite being as Mr. Spencer 
himself, especially such a Spencer as he here presents himself, a 
man of great intellect who cannot conceive of an intelligent Om- 
nipotent. Such a divine conception we psychologically possessed 
for many years before we ever thought out this eminent philoso- 
pher ; and we cannot now be persuaded that our mind is truly 
vacant of that composite idea. And, next, having answered for 
ourself individually, we hesitate not to appeal to our readers or 
our hearers for the testimony of their consciousness. Can you 
not conceive the unity of an infinite Being, perfectly potent and 
perfectly sapient, just as easily as you can conceive an ocean ex- 
tending from pole to pole, or a luminiferous ether bathing the 
worlds in light, or a gravitation holding the spheres in harmonious 
roll? And, then, extending the range of our interrogation, we 
ask the Christendom of eighteen centuries: Have you the concep- 
tion of an infinite, all-wise, omnipotent God? We put the ques- 
tion to an older Judaism and to a younger Mohammedanism, and 
from this whole wide jury of the human intellect we know what 
responsive verdict we obtain. It is, then, too late in the day for 
our accomplished philosopher to tell us that an all-wise Omnipo- 
tent is “unthinkable” by the human mind. The statement is 
historically a falsehood, philosophically a “ pseud-idea.” 

In his chapter on Personality and the Infinite the professor 
aims to connect and endow the Deity, thus far evinced by the 
design argument, with absolute infinity. This aim is, we think, 
rather in the interest of metaphysics than of religion. Practi- 
cally we need trouble our faith with the question, whether the 
God whose wisdom reigns through the known universe is 
metaphysically infinite, as little as the astronomer troubles him- 
self with the question whether gravitation extends its lines to a 
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metaphysically infinite length. Nor do we see that Prof. Diman 
attains a metaphysical certainty on that point. The most that 
we can say is, that if these metaphysical attributes have a true 
validity and belong to some being, there is no other known can- 
didate for that crown than the Deity of the design argument. 
The nomination of any other aspirant is illegitimate. 

The refusal of Herbert Spencer to attribute intelligence to his 
Unknown Absolute, his substitute for God, is also answered by 
Diman, clearly, if not trenchantly. Spencer admits that his Un- 
known is truly known as cause and ground of the universe; a 
universe whose objective character very much resembles a product 
of mind. This refusal of intelligence to such a cause of such a pro- 
duct looks much like a voluntary perverseness. Nor is that look 
much relieved by the pretext assigned by Spencer for his refusal. 
Ilis pretext is the fact that there may be attributes immensely 
transcending intelligence inconceivable to us. But if to us in- 
conceivable they cannot legitimately come into our reasoning, 
for “ thinkability ” is a fundamental test with Mr. Spencer of the 
validity of a conception; the unthinkable is the non-existent. 
And justly here: for a man might as well say that a mathemat- 
ical square is not square because there may be an unthinkable 
square infinitely squarer. Again, if there is a higher and a lower 
in attributes, why does the possibility of a higher exclude or ren- 
der questionable the existence of a lower? Why may not both 
co-exist ? Again, the withdrawal of intelligence, intelligence of 
the most transcendent character, leaves an irreparably maimed 
conception, destroying its claim as an “ Absolute.” Whatever 
its other attributes, if it knows neither itself nor any thing else, 
if it can never act with intelligence, the greater its being the 
greater its monstrosity. It has no claim to existence, and its 
very conception should be precipitated out of human thought. 

The closing chapter, Inferences from Theism, should, we think, 
have presented some definite and impressive Christian views of 
the belief in God. We wish our eloquent professor, without violat- 
ing that courtesy which he so finely maintains toward opponents 
throughout his volume, had called to attention the fact that theism 
is not only an intellective but a moral and profoundly religious 
question, involving something more of responsibility than does 
the question of the nature of the comet or the plutonic theory of 
the earth. How eloquently could he have pictured the desolate- 
ness of the spirit vacant of the divine Idea, the fearfulness of 
the probability that an atheistic creed, being the result of a god- 
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less heart, has within it an infinite danger; and how completely 
the impossibility of prayer for an atheistic soul leaves it without 
all remedy or rescue. And when he tells so well how little men 
are theists from the arguments he has presented, why does he 
omit to tell us whence comes the cap-stone and crown of all our 
theistic argument? Men do believe in God from the design ar- 
gument but feebly, justly conclusive as it is. Why? Just be- 
cause, since it is not only an intellective but a spiritual question, 
the intellective proof furnishes the intellective conviction, but not 
the true spiritual REaLIzaTIon of God. That, the demonstration 
of the Spirit, the truly Anowing God, comes only from profound 
religious experience. The human spirit that communes with God 
realizes the divine presence, and truly knows God. The great 
argument is then finished and crowned, and the undoubting soul 
rests in perfect peace. Hence it is from our estrangement of the 
heart from God that springs all doubt of the existence of God. 
Atheism is, therefore, included in the very body of human sin, 
the very body of death. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. Prepared by 
Rey. Joun M’Crrntock, D.D., and James Srrone, §.T.D. Vol. X, 8-Z. Quarto, 
pp. 1120. New York; Harper & Brothers. 1881. 

We congratulate Dr. Strong on the completion of his big Alpha- 

bet. It is a monumentum ere, etc. The present volume, with 

its able articles and plentiful and pertinent illustrations, is at 
least equal to any of its predecessors. We are gratified to see 
the announcement that there is to be added asupplement volume. 

And that will have to be supplemented by another, and so on; so 

that the good doctor’s work will always be “being done,” but 

never “having been done.” Thereby comes into existence a new 
sort of periodical, indicating that no department of thought is more 
alive and “ progressing” than biblical and theological science. 
Among the articles we specially note those on the Talmud 
and the Targums, by Dr. Benard Pick, of Rochester. The articles 
on Unitarianism and Universalism are contributed by eminent 
ministers of those denominations. Valuable articles by the 
editor are Tabernacle, Temple, Council of Trent, Wesley aad 

Wesleyanism, and Wines. Upon the doctrine of the human 

Will, the editor has impartially selected an Arminian and a Cal- 

vinistic writer to present the opposite sides of freedom and neces- 

sity, namely, Dr. Raymond and Dr. A. A. Hodge, a selection very 
satisfactory to all parties. 
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Our limits permit but a few notes on Dr. Hodge’s Article. He 
objects, himself, to Edwards, (quoting Dr. Smith,) as making Will 
too mechanically caused by antecedents; but, nevertheless, nei- 
ther Dr. S. nor Dr. H. get one hair beyond Edwards; all denying 
that there is any adequate power to choose otherwise than the 
given choice, and so giving us nothing more than the freedom of 
the clock-hammer to strike no otherwise than it does strike. Their 
freedom is simply clock-hammer freedom; they never with all 
their struggles and wriggles get beyond clock-hammerism. And 


on this vital point they are all exactly identical and one. Dr, I. 
quotes Calvin as acknowledging a will that “determines itself 
by itself;” but without adding “with power to determine itself 


by itself,” in any other than one given direction ; so that we are 
still in clock-hammerism. For a clock-hammer “ determines itself 
by itself” in one solely possible direction. Dr. H. assures us that 
Edwards’ argument of the Infinite series (against the Arminian 
self-determining power) is triumphant; then, we reply, Edwards 
triumphantly proved that there is no self-determining power that 
can self-determine any other than one sole way, which is again 
clock-hammer self-determination. Again, Dr. H. tells us that 
Edwards never intended to deny that freedom of choice which is 
witnessed for in conscience; but, we answer, he did intend to 
deny all freedom for other than a given choice, as truly as he 
denied that a clock-hammer can strike any other than a given 
stroke. So that Edwards did deny, and did intend to deny, that 
very freedom of choice which actually and truly is witnessed for 
in conscience ; and SO does Dr. Hodge. The difference between 
the necessitation of the clock stroke and of the volition is, that 
the former is physical and the latter is’ psychological; but the 
absoluteness of the necessitation and exclusion of all responsible 
freedom is in both equal and one. The one is physical and the 
other psychological ctock-hammerism. Universally, volitional 
necessitation is clock-hammerism, and should go by that name. 
And this clock-hammerism can be no more reconciled with the 
moral sense than a mathematical axiom can be erased from. the 
human mind. Dr. H. condemns our volume on the Will for not 
investigating it as a purely psychological and not as a theolog- 
ical question, Isaac Taylor censured Edwards (as Dr. H. also 
does) for the same thing. But is not the criticism absurd? Does 
Dr. Il. affirm that the Will is not to be analyzed in its the- 
ological bearings, as well as in its psychological nature? The 
title of our volume is: The Freedom of the Will, as a Basis of 
Fourtu Serres, Vor. XX XIII.—51 
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Human Responsibility and a Divine Government, Elucidated and 
Maintained, etc. Now is it not perfectly legitimate fora thinker 
to discuss human volitional freedom in its relation to the divine 
government? In our treatment, the “Psychological Argument ” 
and the “ Theological Argument” are each discussed in separate 
full sections, and the mutual bearings attempted to be adjusted; 
which we submit is the right treatment of a legitimate subject. 
The Editor’s Article on Wines is a valuable summary, and yet 
seems to us a little one-sided. As to TAevKoc, the new wine of 
Acts ii, 18, he doubts whether it is ever called wine, and also 
whether it intoxicates. But Aristotle, a decisive authority, is 
quoted by Dr. Samson as saying, “There is a certain wine, the 
unfermented gleukos, which may both be congealed and evapo- 
rated.” Again, of the sweet wine or glukos, Aristotle says, “In 
name, indeed, it is wine, but not in operation, first its taste is 
not wine-like; again, for this reason that it does not intoxicate.” 
It seems that this article should acknowledge that there was a 
wine, customarily used, which did not intoxicate. There are 
ample other proofs which we think are not duly noticed. Dr. 
S. admits that there is “no positive proof” that the eucharistic 
wine was alcoholic. But he believes it was alcoholic on authority 
of the Rabbies in the Mishna. But when we remember that the 
Jews almost universally use not fermented wine but raisin water 
at Passover in spite of the Rabbies, how is it possible that Jesus, 
with whom Rabbinical tradition (for Scripture does not command 
wine at all at Passover) was no favorite, should obey the Rabbin- 
ical rule? If the Passover did not allow fermented bread, much 
less should it admit fermented wine. Even many pagans had 
scruples about offering fermented wine to their purer gods. 


—_——__ + _—— 


Faith, Doubt, and Evidence. God’s Vouchers for His Written Word, with Critical 
Illustrations from the Autobiography of Dr. Franklin. By Rev. Gro. B. 
Currver, D.D. 12mo, pp. 313. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, 
$1 50. 

Ever since the day of Deacon Giles and his distillery, Dr. Cheever 

has been known as a vigorous and individualistic thinker and 

writer. He is what he is intensely, as antislavery, anti-intem- 
perance, evangelistic champion; as a Puritan of the Puritans, 
and a most stalwart defender of the sacred canon. 

The nucleus of the present volume is, as the title shows, a par- 
allelism between the MSS. of “ Franklin’s Memoirs” and some 
of the New Testament documents. Franklin, before printing, 
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gave a-machine-made copy of his manuscript “ Memoirs” to a 
French friend, which was in due time mostly translated into 
French and published, being the first publication of the work. 
It was then translated back into English, which became the sec- 
ond publication—a translation of a French translation. On 
Franklin’s death his autograph descended to his grandson, Will- 
iam Temple Franklin, who went to London to edit its publication. 
But, instead of printing the autograph itself, Temple Franklin, 
in order, doubtless, to prevent the precious original from being 
soiled in the printing, exchanged it off with the French friend 
for the loaned copy ; so that the loaned copy was thus far the 
source of all the publications. To make matters worse, Temple 
Franklin made a large amount of modifications according to his 
own taste, so that it became, in some degree, a spurious Memoir. 
What became of the original autograph? It descended through 
the heirs of the French proprietor until a few years since it fell 
into the hands of our French Minister, Mr. Bigelow. By him it 
has for the first time been published with all the thorough care 
of a competent editor. 

But the novel point remains to be told. Mr. Bigelow finds in 
the autograph eight concluding pages which are omitted from all 
the previous publications! They form, in most respects, the 
most important part of the Memoir, as narrating the most brill- 
iant points of Franklin’s career. Yet they were not in the ma- 
chine copy; and hence are wanting in all the publications before 
Mr. Bigelow’s. Even William Temple Franklin himself was ig- 
norant of theireexistence! Dr. Cheever uses these curious facts 
to illustrate the omission in the majority of manuscripts of the 
conclusion of Mark’s Gospel. In Mark’s case the abrupt ending 
in the midst of a transactionsstrongly demonstrates that the end- 
ing is omitted. Irenzus, who quotes the missing ending, is a 
witness that it existed in very early copies. And Franklin’s 
case shows how the multiplication of copies without the ending 
does not disprove its existence in the earliest copies, or even in 
the autograph. Mr. Bigelow here, in a degree, represents Ire- 
nus, having in hand the autograph as Irenzeus had the early copy, 
both nullifying the vast majority of copies with the omission, 

Appended to this nucleus, and more or less connected with the 
subject, Dr. C. gives us critical notes on the genuine text, with 
a large amount of trenchant méscellanea, advocating the high 
authority of the sacred oracles. 
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Hours with the Bible; or, Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery and Knowl- 
edge. By Cunnincuam Gertkir, D.D., author of “ The Life and Words of Christ.” 
Vol. IL, From Moses to the Judges. With Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 520. New 
York : James Pott. 1881. 

Dr. Geikie’s second volume leads us through some of the most dif- 

ficult parts of the Old Testament, spreading illustration on both 

sides the onward path. Sixteen chapters preparing with Goshen, 

Egypt before the sojourn, the oppression in Egypt, and Moses; 

and moving on with the Exodus, Sinai, the wilderness, and the 

law; finish with the conquest of Canaan, the settlement, and age of 
the Judges, until the era of Samson. The twenty-one engravings 
do not much ornament the book, but do somewhat illustrate the 
subjects. The revelations of modern research brought to illumine 

Israel’s history are marvelously new and affluent. The wonder- 

ful exactness with which the Mosaic narrative dovetails in with 

Egyptian discovery leaves no excuse for skepticism. Unques- 

tionably true, we now know, were the pens that traced those old 

events. The volume will not, of course, afford the textual criti- 
cism of a commentary, and so could not fill its place, but it pre- 
sents and illustrates the consecutive history more connectedly 
and luminously than any textual commentary can. Hence both 

Dr. Geikie’s volumes may be recommended as the latest and best 

extant historical accompaniment of text and commentary for the 

biblical student. 


The Resurrection Life; or, “ Beyond the Grave” Examined. By Rev. I. Vittars, 
of the Illinois Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church. 12mo, pp. 426.  Cin- 
cinnati: Printed by Walden & Stowe for the author. 1881.e 

Mr. Villars here furnishes an extended and elaborate view of 

Bishop Foster’s well-known work, and maintains the doctrine of 

the resurrection of the body. We do not say the “literal” resur- 

rection of the body; for a resurrection that is not a literal resur- 
rection is for a theology which states literal truth no resurrection 
at all. Mr. Villars finds at first, that the Bishop’s statements 
of his conclusions are a little indecisive, and so gives an extended 

resumé of the book by Dr. Curry, which brings the matter to a 

more explicit point. Whether the Bishop ought to be made re- 

sponsible for the respected doctor’s statements is a little doubtful. 

But even this quotation from Dr. C. is far from completely giving 

its author’s complete view. If we rightly recollect, his view, else- 

where stated, is that the resurrection of the body is the ascent of 
the soul from Hades to the heavenly state. We think this view 
is defective in two respects: for, first, there is no body in the 
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case, and, second, no resurrection. For surely the soul is not the 
body, and the soul’s going up from Hades to paradise is no more 
a resurrection than a man’s going up stairs to a higher room is a 
resurrection. 





History, Biography, and Topography. 

The Problem of Religious Progress. By Daniet Dorcuester, D.D. 12mo, pp. 603. 

New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 1881. 
So loud and general are the boasts of infidels, rationalists, free- 
thinkers, and no-thinkers, that Christianity is on the wane, and 
fast reaching its vanishing point, that Dr. Dorchester has con- 
cluded to bring them to the decisive test of arithmetic and 
statistics. Theodore Parker, though claiming nominally to be 
a Christian minister, yet declared that Christianity is dying, 
and wondered that Christians cannot see it. The brave Colonel 
Ingersoll, in his attack on Christianity, quoted from the “ North 
American” on another page, opens battle with a shout of death 
to his victim. And it is a general assumption with a large share 
of the secular press at the present time that “the orthodoxy of 
the day ” is obsolete, that it is not believed by its preachers, and 
that it is to fade before the clear light of science, atheism, and 
nothingism. During the last winter a Congregationalist minister 
of Brooklyn resigned his pulpit and seceded into rationalism, and 
the “ Brooklyn Eagle,” a leading democratic paper, abounding in 
ability and recklessness, had the impudent mendacity to declare 
that if all the ministers of Brooklyn who did not believe what 
they preached should retire, the Brooklyn pulpits would be most- 
ly empty. We think, therefore, with Dr. Dorchester, that it is 
time such calumniators should be taught a lesson in arithmetic, 
so that in proSecuting such talk in the future it should be made 
clear that they are direct, conscious, and responsible falsifiers. 

Our author opens with a recapitulation of the boasts and brag- 
gartisms of some responsible spokesmen, namely, of Bishop 
Hughes and Rev. Mr. Ewer, prophesying the downfall of Prot- 
estantism, and of Buckle, the “ Atlantic Monthly,” and Goldwin 
Smith in behalf of rationalism, predicting the abolition of Chris- 
tian faith. There would be no difficulty in a brief period of 
making a volume of such assumptions from the periodicals of the 
day, that at least the present form of faith was rapidly disinte- 
grating and ready to vanish away. 

Now, first, in three leading chapters, headed Fatrn, Morats, 
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and Sprrirvat Virauity, Dr. Dorchester shows by a clear survey 
that faith in our central doctrines was never more firm, that 
Christian morals had never before so purified and elevated the 
age, and that Spiritual Vitality was never so energetic, so active, 
so all-pervading, and so all-conquering as at the present hour. 
As a survey all this might be contested but for a fourth chapter 
of SratisticaL Exuisits, which forms the whole argument into 
an arithmetica] demonstration, leaving no room for doubt. 

He begins with Romanism, and portrays its rapid decline from 
circumference to center in nearly all parts of the world. It once 
had a large share of North America, but has lost its hold forever, 
and is fading in South America. In Europe the papacy is losing 
its grasp over the governments, the populations are passing from 
Papal to Protestant, the intolerance of the Romish nations is 
breaking up, and Protestantism is building her churches in the 
precincts of the Vatican. In America, Romanism’s gains are most- 
ly from immigration, and these gains are made at a terrible loss 
of millions in the transfer. Yet, with all these helps, which are 
temporary as well as costly, Romanism does not advance as rap- 
idly as the population, and is overwhelmingly distanced m prog- 
ress by the evangelical denominations. It seems to be arithmet- 
ically certain that Romanism has about attained her growth in 
America; and that, hereafter, her history is to be resistless decline. 
As to the “ Liberal” Christians, the disbelievers in the “ Trinita- 
rian and sacrificial theology,” their history is a monitory lesson. 
From them, either organized or unorganized, comes the boast that 
Christianity, or “orthodoxy,” is to yield to some new form of 
faith. And yet their own history is abortion! If they stay un- 
organized, undefined, as no religion at all, but as a chaotic body 
of “nothingarians,” they can keep up a clangor of half philo- 
sophical and half declamatory opposition to Christfanity as it is, 
and serve the cause of immorality and vice a great deal more 
than they intend. For very plainly, it is the very religion they 


oppose that possesses the aggressive and conquering power. ‘The 
semi-religion of Unitarianism and Liberalism has, as religion, 


no vital energy; its main essence is doubt; it disintegrates in 
its organisms, and is ever likely to melt into pantheism or merge 
into atheism. Young Unitarianism sprung up in Boston, proud 
of its talents, wealth, and rank, with a Channing for its leader, 
and Harvard for its captured stronghold, and it gracefully 
promised to take the country and the age. What and where 
is it now? A congeries of rationalism, pantheism, atheism, and 
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all sorts of negativism. An inert, shapeless, but highly con- 
ceited thing. Missions? How should they, who do not know 
what themselves believe, organize for the conversion of others ? 
Churches? They are diminished and diminishing in number. 
Congregations? ‘They have nearly gone over to the “orthodox.” 
That is the plain sum total of Dr. Dorchester’s figures. 

The conclusive power of these figures can be fully felt only by 
perusal in detail, or carefully noting a number of totalized con- 
clusions. . But with peculiar skill, the author has summarized 
them in a few interesting diagrams, of which each contains a vol- 
ume in itself. One diagram exhibits the growth of Christianity 
since the year one, and finds that by far its most stupendous 
growth has occurred since A. D. 1800. Another pictures the 
comparative growth of Romanism, Greek Church, and Protest- 
antism, and shows that Protestantism equaled Romanism in 1800, 
and has made a most surpassing spring of superiority since 1830, 
The diagrammic breadth of Protestantism is in 1876 more than 
twice that of Romanism. And not only the gains, but the forces 
for future gains, are rapidly going over to Protestant Christian- 
ity, and in Protestant Christianity to Evangelical Christianity. 
If there is to be any religion at all in the future, that religion is 
to be the holy Trinitarian sacrificial religion of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. That alone is gaining, relatively, absolutely, and rapid- 
ly. It gains over all rivals; it gains over the increase of popula- 
tion, and, judging the future by the present, it will gain all the 
nations of the earth. 

There is a wonderful energizing life in these demonstrations, 
No minister, no reflecting Christian layman, can contemplate 
them without feeling a fresh spring of hope and strength within 
him. The book should be studied by both, and the boast of the 
enemy should be thoroughly encountered, defeated, and silenced. 
We have no doubt the volume will make a profound impression 
in Europe as well as in America. 

dininidiindi 
Madame De Staél. A Story of her Life and Times. The First Revolution and 
the First Empire. By Ase Srevens, LL.P. In Two Volumes. Vol. 1, pp. 367; 
Vol. Il, pp. 373. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1881. 
Dr. Stevens appears as an admirable master in the field of secu- 
lar history. The same fascination of style and power of delin- 
eating character, of picturing scenes and narrating events, ex- 
hibited in his churchly volumes, reign through these exhilarat- 
ing pages. With a rare industry, born of a love of his subject, 
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he has collected the varied traces of Madame De Staél’s character 
scattered through literature, and brought them into a coherent 
picture. Hence she appears truly a much greater personage than 
her past diffusive reputation has indicated. And to those who 
imagine that Dr. Stevens eulogizes his heroine in too diffusive 
and lofty a strain it may be replied that the large share of the 
apparent hyperbole is in the language of her contemporaries, 
whose supposed extravagances were inspired by an acquaintance 
with the living subject. The whole group of characters which 
she centralizes belongs, we might dream, to a higher order of 
humanity, and there is much that is elevating in being for a 
while, even in narrative, in their society. The most testing 
point of Madame De Staél’s innate nobleness appears in her 
heroic self-abandonment in rescuing her friends from the Paris- 
ian mobs during the bloody days of their power. How boldly 
did she rush into a hair-breadth of death, thoughtless of herself, 
agonized for the safety of others! How nobly she moves at 
Coppet amid her rescued friends! Her unpurchasable heroism 
in resisting the power of Napoleon when she clearly saw that he 
was in purpose a Cesar rather than a Washington, constitutes a 
great claim upon our admiration. And her firm and eloquent main- 
tenance of Christian faith, on the lofty grounds of immortality, 
right, holiness, God, as realities consonant with the highest intu- 
itions of the human soul, furnishes us an inspiring lesson, 
Perhaps it is asking too much of Madame De Staél that after 
spending the heroic vitality of her whole past life in opposing 
the bastard despotism of Napoleon, she should not finally suc- 
cumb to the “ legitimate ” despotism of Alexander of Russia and 
his allied victors. She received with loyalty and gratitude the 
visit of the czar at Coppet ; and there appears no protest or re- 
monstrance on her part against the attempted restoration of ab- 
solutism. That was left to Brougham and his Whig compeers 
of England, who made Europe ring with denunciations of the 
knot of royal conspirators who, under the blasphemous epithet 
of “Holy Alliance,” aimed to stamp out the rights of humanity, 
In due time they marched their armies into Spain and crushed 
the constitutional government of that country ; and they were 
preparing to send their fleets across the ocean to reduce the South 
American republics to the rule of Spain, when a few sentences in 
the Annual Message of President Monroe warned them back to 
their own shores, and inflicted a wholesome paralysis upon their 
royal corporeities. We expect a full review of these volumes. 
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Sermons by the late Rev. David Seth Doggett, D.D., one of the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, 
By Rev. John E. Edwards, D.D. Edited by Tuomas O, Summers, D.D., LL.D 
Vol. I. 12mo, pp. 407. Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist Publishing 
House. 1881. 

From our first intellectual acquaintance with Dr. Doggett—and we 

had no personal—as Editor of the “Southern Quarterly” at Rich- 

mond, we recognized the impress of a refined and elevated char- 
acter. We could readily have presupposed the fine description 
here given, that “ he was an unusually handsome and courtly man, 
in port and physique. His complexion was bright and ruddy, his 
features delicately chiseled, his eye a lustrous blue, and his hand 

and head a model fora sculptor. As a public speaker, he had a 

finely modulated voice, with striking facial expression and grace- 

ful gesture—all of which was rendered doubly effective by the 
genuine and unaffected goodness that beamed in every feature, 
and shone out so conspicuously in every utterance of his lips.” 

By personal endowments, bodily and mental, he was sponta- 

neously a natural orator, and by grace and nature a model 

Methodist preacher. His versatility is conspicuous from the flexi- 

ble ease and success with which he was master at camp-meeting, 

in the metropolitan pulpit, in the college chaplaincy, in the 
editorial sanctum, and in the episcopal chair. 

Of course, in reading sermons we strive in vain to supply the 
person and delivery of the orator himself. It is plain that he did 
not win popularity by any airy neglect of scriptural or theological 
truth. His sermons are true sermons, admirable analyses, and 
animated statements of Bible doctrine. He is not in a high 
degree ornate or pictorial, though his description of the flood and 
some other passages show ample possession of descriptive power. 
His sentences are clean cut and classical; his paragraphs often rise 
into eloquence, but never soar into bombast. We read with 
special interest his life-like portraiture of Bishop Early, whose 
stalwart form we remember sitting with the Virginia delegation, 
as we gazed in our young manhood down upon him from the 
gallery of the General Conference of 1844. 

But the crowning excellence of Dr. Doggett’s sermons was 
that they were no mere eloquent orations, but effective appeals; 


thrilling congregations, arousing revivals, and gathering prosper- 
ous accessions to the Church of God. In better times his reputa- 
tion and influence would have been not provincial, but national, 
as a complete and princely man, As it is he belongs as a gem 
to the universal Church. 
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Politics, Law, and General Morals. 


The “Spoils” System and Civil-Service Reform in the Custom-house and Post-office 
at New York. By Dorman B. Eaton. 12mo, pp. 123, New York: Published 
for the Civil-service Reform Association, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881, 

The Beginning of the “ Spoils” System in the National Government, 1829-30, 
(Reprinted by permission from Parton's “Life of Andrew Jackson.”) 12mo, pp. 23. 
New York: Published for the Civil-service Reform Association. By G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1881. 

True American freedom must be maintained by perpetual battles 

against the successive despotisms, which accumulate and rule 

from epoch to epoch. First came the slaveocracy, the overthrow 
of which cost us thousands of lives and billions of debt. That 
work is about done; since even its bravest supporters are be- 
ginning to tell us they do not desire its restoration. Three 


more despotisms are now standing in row before us for a similar 


though bloodless fate. The first let us call the demagocracy, or 
oligarchy of trading politicians ; the second is the rumocracy, or 
oligarchy of alcoholic traders and drinkers ; the third is the plu- 
tocracy, or moneyed and especially railroad monopoly. 

The demagocracy, (an uncouth term for a very uncouth thing, 
first in this row of fated destiny, against which the Civil-service 
Reform Association is forming its ranks, is happily the easiest to 
overcome ; and when overcome, the victory over its fellow des- 
potisms will be the more easly accomplished. When our politics 
are purified, when they become less polluted with mercenary 
motives, and the minds of men are turned from questions of booty 
and spoils to principles and public measures, high moral, as well 
as economical, questions can be brought before the decision of 
the ballot. Our elections, instead of great moral dangers and 
depreciations, may become great self-regenerating processes. 
The ballot will acquire new dignity, power, and glory. It will be 
the expression of a high and ever rising public sentiment. Our 
government will feel its ennobling effect, and become less sordid, 
selfish, violent, and regardless of all high moral interests. 

And when our elections become more clearly decisions upon 
moral and economical questions a temperance platform may be 
laid, and a contest waged without producing a reaction which 
places the extreme rum party in power. And then our deep 
thinkers will study out the methods by which the extremes of 
human condition can be in some degree lessened ; by which the 
rich may become less rich and the poor less poor, and the number 
of both millionaires and paupers become comparatively fewer. 
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As it is now, our rail kings are becoming the true successors of the 
cotton kings. They have bound us all in fetters of iron. And 


the maxim of imposing rates in proportion “ as the business can 


> b 


bear” enables them to “tax without representation” more des- 
potically than ever the King of England claimed to do over his 
American colonies. 

The method of the Civil-service Reformers is most legitimate. 
It is an organization to spread the truth and keep it before the 
public mind. Its purpose is to reveal to our eyes the baseness of 
the oligarchy which rules and degrades us, to expose its history, its 
methods, and its destructive tendencies, and to point out the mode 


by which its whole system may be abolished. That this execrable 


system can be abolished is fully proved by the example of England, 
which has gone through the process of reform successfully, as Mr. 
Dorman b, Eaton has amply shown in his valuable “ History of 
the English Reform,” noticed by us ina former Quarterly. It is 
to arouse the good men of all parties to the need of reform by 
presenting the facts. And when the public mind is roused to 
the determined point, it is wonderful with what spontaneity our 
public men will fall into line, emulous to show that they are true 
Civil-service Reformers, Let the great body of citizens, not 
belonging to the demagocracy, speak with unanimity and decision, 
and the gang of public thieves will disperse or come quite expe- 
ditiously to order. 

Offices under governments are either political proper, as deal- 
ing directly with governmental policies, as cabinet or congress- 
ional positions ; or they may be merely clerical or mechanical, 
as clerkships, postmasterships, ete., the duties of which are the 
same whatever policies are adopted. It is in the latter class, 
where mere expertness in a duty is required, that political opin- 
ions are not to be taken into account, but solely fitness for the 
routine work, Thereby the main body of the vast armies of 
hired retainers no longer exists, Our presidential elections may 
cease to be great crises of danger in which a hundred thousand 
office-holders and a million of office-seekers are arrayed in na- 
tional contest for the “ spoils” of victory. 

Of the beginning and growth of this oligarchy Mr. Eaton and 
Mr. Parton, in the above tracts, give a very readable history. Its 
fitting founder was Aaron Burr, And his successors in the line of 
infamy were Martin Van Buren, Andrew Jackson, and William L. 
Marcy. It consisted in organizing either the party, or a faction in 
the party, into a sort of feudal system. A chief boss-was to be at 
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the head; secondary bosses surrounded and sustained his throne, 
and a tertiary stratum of bosses underlay them, until the power of 
the central bossism extended down to the lowest dregs of the 
whisky saloon and the gutter. Powerful we know is organiza- 
tion. This well-trained organism would as easily overrule the 
non-political citizenship as Cortes’ phalanxes could subdue the 
sporadic Mexicans. Each lower stratum was fastened under the 
upper layer by sordid self-interests. It was bound to its masters 
by bribes in the form of official salaries, gifts, treats and steals; 
or by the fascinating hope of salaries, gifts, treats and steals. 
The system was easily self-perpetuating ; and, victoriously used 
by one party, it had to be adopted by the other party; so that 
the simple citizen proper had his choice between opposite dema- 
gocracies. The effect on our public men has been disastrous. 
We still have statesmen; some in public life, and immensely 
more in private life. But our public men have great tempta- 
tions not to be statesmen. Our indictment against Mr. Conkling 
is that, with the greatest power of being a statesman, he has 
resolutely refused, and determined to be a place politician. He 
refused to rise into the character of a great expositor of princi- 
ples and national policies, trusting to his high statesmanly quali- 
ties for appreciation and honor; and has preferred to mouse 
among stipendiaries, to win support by bargains and cabals. 
Profoundly we sorrowed over his self-degradation and were com- 
pelled to rejoice over his political downfall. It showed how great 
was Mr. Conkling’s power when he could for long weeks hold the 
American Senate dead-locked; and it showed his profound want 
of moral sensibilities, when he could stand before the American 
people during those weeks, demanding that the New York 
Custom-house, a national and not a State institution, should be 
put into his pocket as a fund to bind his retainers to his own 
person by the bribe of salaried stipends. 

Yet the greatest danger from this venal system was during the 
Tweed dynasty. So firmly compacted was the venal gang under 
that “statesman,” so completely bound hand and foot was the 
entire general body politic, that when his robberies were laid 
fully before the public, the great model Boss could defiantly 
respond, “And what are you going to do about it?” Happy it 
was that he found out by quick experience what could be done. 
For there can be no doubt that the purpose existed to transfer 
Tweedism from New York to Washington. The Boss and his 
gang were in a fair way to draw upon the New York tax-payers 
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for the funds to place a great democrati®Boss in the Presidential 
chair, where, on his liberal system, the Nation might be robbed as 
profusely and defiantly as the city had been. 

Civil-service Reform, as we have before remarked, though a 
political, is not a partisan question. It is am oralizing movement, 
and belongs alike to the private citizen, the press, and even the 
pulpit. The startling events of the past few months have given 
a new power to the movement; and the organs of public senti- 
ment should allow the question to “sleep no more.” If Presi- 
dent Garfield survive the bloody assault which a fitting repre- 
sentative of the system has made upon his life, we rejoice to 
know that he is abundantly on record in behalf of this reform. 
Among his many utterances we can select but one: “To reform 
this service is one of the highest and most imperative duties of 
statesmanship.” 

In the line of contributors to the cause of the Reform, came 
first Presidents Grant and Hayes, both of whom gave strong 
testimonials, and initiated measures which were largely defeated 


5 


by an obstructive Congress elected on the “plunder” system. 
Great are the services of George W. Curtis to this Reform. 
Senator Pendleton, on the Democratic side, has introduced a bill 
instituting and maintaining competitive examinations, and Mr. 
Willis, of Kentucky, a bill prohibiting the levy of assessments upon 
office holders. Thus support comes from both parties and both 
sections. Both these measures were adopted by the Association 
at the late meeting of its representatives in Newport. These are 
very simple and sure remedies. The office-seeking fever will 
wonderfully cool off when the aspirant knows that no political 
service, no Congressman’s nomination, and no neighbor’s signature 
will aid his ambition, and realizes that he must win by fair ex- 
amination and pre-eminent qualification. 

The Divine Law as to Wines ; Established by the Testimony of Sages, Physicians, 
and Legislators against the Use of Fermented and Intoxicating Wines; con- 
firmed by their Provision of Unfermented Wines to be used for Medicinal and 
Sacramental Purposes. By G. W. Samson, D.D., former President of Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C. 12mo, pp. 326. New York: National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House. 1880. 

If Dr. Samson had left the stiff word “Law” out, and had called 

his book what it is, a history—A history of the wine battle through 

all lands and ages—he would have presented a much more inviting 
title and won more readers. His style, too, is often slightly stiff, 
giving the impression of the pedantic, and unsuitable to the pop- 
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ular purpose of his volgGe. But these are slight disparagements. 
He does give a very interesting survey of the historic field of the 
moral war against alcohol, waged by the wise and good from the 
dawn to the present day, through all the recorded nations of the 
earth. Appetite has cried Give! give! and wisdom has cried 
Withhold! withhold! The drunkard, the moderate drinker, and 
the total abstainer, each has a pedigree that stretches back to the 
flood. And the advancing ages diminish not the heat of the 
battle or the danger of the result. Alcoholism is as fatal to civ- 
ilized as to savage life. Wealth and refinement bring on luxuries 
and the wondrously delicate mixtures that infuse fascination into 
the cup of death. Art, guided by science, strengthens the alco- 
holic proportions of the draught, and aims a deadlier poison as 
well as a deeper attraction to the destroyer of mind, life, and 
soul. Never were its organized forces so great as now, never its 
threats so full of power and fatality. Mr. Parton is not far from 
right when he says the human race is on probation ; and that it 
is a most serious question whether human existence is not to be 
drowned in the bottomless, burning hell of alcohol. 

There have been, as Dr. Samson fully shows, three methods by 
which the wise and good have endeavored to restrain and prevent 
the ravages of the alcoholic curse. These are dilution, the rem- 
edy of the “moderate drinker ;” wnfermented grape juice, the di- 
vine method of pure nature; and total abstinence, the method 
of the purist and the reformer. The Egyptian priests appear to 
have been total abstainers, and they prohibited to their kings all 
but the unfermented grape juice. The apparatuses by which the 
Egyptian people strained out the pure juice are still preserved in 
picture. The three or four methods by which this preservation 
of the unfermented juice was attained are amply furnished in the 
Greek and Latin classics. And this unfermented juice was called 
wine. It was expressly and repeatedly called wine by so great a 
master of Greek as Aristotle, not “by courtesy,” as Dr. Crosby 
unwisely imagines, but as its true, generic name. The very 
words by which the unfermented wine was designated in both 
Greek and Latin, namely, glewkos and mustwm, are adjectives 
with the word wine understood. By long use, indicating the pro- 
tracted popular existence of the unfermented article, the adjec- 
tive degenerated into a noun, until the implication of the word 
wine was popularly forgotten. And now our learned mission- 
aries duly report from the East that the must is never called 
wine! And then some of our home divines, as Dr. Crosby and 
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Dr. Hodge, with a very dynamic emphasis proclaim that alcohol 
is a necessary element in the communion cup ! 

Among the holy sages and saints of various ages purity from 
alcohol was a sacred maxim. The Egyptian priest, the Brahman, 
the Nazarite, the Spartan, all were pure. And the purest of 
sacred rites were wineless, even among those we are accustomed 
to call heathen. Both Atschylus and Sophocles represent the 
offerers as bringing wéveless oblations to the holy gods. The 
Grecian offerers to the Sun, Athenzus tells us, presented liba- 
tions not of wine but honey, since the pure Sun has no aflinity 
with drunkenness. Others offered wine only to evil deities. The 
wine at the Passover came not from the divine Law, but from 
the vinous Rabbies, but even they prescribed dilution. And it is 
from these Rabbies alone that our Cyclopedist, noticed on an- 
other page, draws the conclusion that Jesus drank a paschal alco- 
hol. All the four narrations of the sacred supper say that the 
cup contained simply the offspring of the vine, which alcohol is 
not. And the following testimony, given by Dr. Samson, indi- 
cates that however obedient the Christian disciples of these Rab- 
bies are, or hold Jesus to have been, their Jewish disciples set the 
rabbinical rule at defiance : 

In visits to the synagogues of Cairo, Jerusalem, and other Oriental cities, in in- 
quiries at Washington, D. C., from eminent Rabbies resident in the East, as far as 
Bagdad, and in familiar acquaintance with Rabbies and merchants who are Israel- 
ites in New York, the writer has found one universal testimony, that conformity 
to the law requires abstinence, if possible, from fermented wines at the Passover. In 
the metropolitan city of the New World, where representatives of every Hebrew 
community and sect are met, the Passover wine is prepared from crushed raisins 
or dried grapes, steeped in water, pressed, and made into a sweet but unfermented 
wine.—P. 188. 





Miscellaneous. 


Lectures in Defense of the Christian Faith. By Professor F. Gopet, author of 
“Commentaries on St. Luke, St. John, and Romans,” ete. Translated by N. H. 
Lytre.ton, M.A., Rector of Hadley and Canon of Gloucester. 12mo, pp. 348. 
Edinburgh: T. T. Clark. 1881, [Seribner & Welford’s Imported Edition. 
Price $2 50.] 

The genius of Godet appears at its best in these “ Lectures,” 

shedding fresh light and luster on old questions and topics. We 

hope to express our appreciation at fuller length in a future 

Quarterly. 

Shakespeare's Tragedy of Cymbeline, Edited with notes, by Witt1am J. Rotrr, 


A.M., formerly Head Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. With En- 
gravings. 12mo, pp. 231. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1881, 
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Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 1881. 

Wordsworth. By F. W. H. Myers. 12mo, pp. 182. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1881. 

Farm Festivals. By Will Carleton, Author of “ Farm Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 151. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1881, 


The Foreigner in China. By L. M. Wueerer, D.D. With an Introduction by 
Prof. W. C. Sawyrr, Ph.D, 12mo, pp. 268. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
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The Westminster Confession of Faith. With Introduction and Notes by Rev. 
Joun Macrnerson, M.A., Findhorn. 12mo, pp. 168. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1881. 

Thomas Carlyle. By Moncure D. Conway. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 255. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1881. 

Beauty in Dress. By Miss Oakey. 12mo,+ pp. 196. New York: Harper & 
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Revised Odd-fellowship Itustrated. The Complete Revised Ritual of the Lodge and 
Encampment, and the Rebekah Degree. Profusely Illustrated. With an Histor- 
ical Sketch of the Order, and an Introduction and Critical Analysis of the Char- 
acter of each Degree. By President J. Buancnarp, of Wheaton College, and 
Foot-note Quotations from Standard Authorities of the Order, showing its. 
Character and Teachings. 12mo, pp. 281. Chicago: Ezra A. Cook. 1881, 

The Beautiful Wretch. A Brighton Story. By Witiram Brack, Author of “Sun- 
rise.” “A Princess of Thule,” ‘Macleod of Dare,” “The Strange Adventures of 
a Pheton,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 240. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
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The Incarnate Saviour. A Life of Jesus Christ. By Rev. W. R. Nicowt, M. A., 
Kelso, Scotland. 12mo, pp. 356. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1881. 


The Holy Bible According to the Authorized Version, (A.D. 1611.) With an Ex- 
planatory and Critical Commentary and a Revision of the Translation by Bishops 
and other Clergy of the Anglican Church, Edited by F. C. Cook, A. M., Canon, 
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New Testament, Vol. III, Romans to Philemon. 8vo, pp. 844. New York: 
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of our Quarterly will be illustrated each with 

A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING, 
in the highest style of the art, of some eminent person, spe- 
cially connected with our denominational history, or other- 
wise acceptable to our readers. 
; Our Quarterly is now more than half a century old, and 
/\'intends to hold on in its unfaltering career to the next cen- “ 
tennial, growing ever younger and stronger as it grows older. 
Free yet loyal, conservative yet progressive, it maintains the 
cause of Christian truth amid opposing unbelief; of evangel- 
ical life in contrast with rationalistic deadness; of our own 
historic Church institutions and doctrines in preference to 
rash innovation. 

The form of our Quarterly suggests its permanent bind- 
ing ina volume. For its size, the volume will be seen to be 
singularly clreap in price. There are many who have taken 
it for years who regret not having preserved it in permanent 
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PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 
The People’s Cyclopedia af Universal Knowledge, 


With Numerous Appendixes invaluable for Reference in all Departments of 
Industrial Life. The whole brought down to the Year 1881. With the Pro- 
nunciation and Orthography Conformed to Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
Illustrated-with numerous Colored Maps and over Three Thousand Engravy 

ings. By W. H. De Puy, A.M.) D.D., for fifteen years Associate Kditor of 
“Phe Christian Advocate” at New York; Author of ‘Compendium of Pop- 
ular. Information,’ etc. Sold by subscription only, 


Whedon's Commentary. Volume V. Old Testament. 
Embracing Tue Book or Jor, by Rev. Dr. J, K. Burr. 

“ Proverss, by (the late) Rev, Dr. W. Hunver. 

* KecLesiaAsTes, and Song or Sotomon, by Rev. Dr. 


A. B. Hype. 


Whedon's Commentary. The Book of Psalms. Vol. V1 
By Rey. Dr. Hipparp. 


Thoughts on the Holy Gospels : 


How They Came to Be in Manner and Form as They Are. By F. W. Upnam 


The Antislavery Struggle and Triumph in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 
By Rev. L. ©, Matiaok, D.D, With an Introduction by Rey. D. D. Wue- 
pon, D.D. 


Minutes of the Annual Conference. for 1880. | Fall.) 


First Decade of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


With Sketches of its Missionaries. By Mary SpaArKES WHEELER 
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QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Angels of God. 


By the Rev. Lewis R. Duwy, D.D., Author of “The Mission of the Spirit,” 
“Holiness to the Lord,” and Compiler of ‘‘ The Garden of Spices; or, Ex- 
tracts from the Letters of the Rev. Samuel Rutherford.” Price, $1 28. 


Fournal of the General Conference of the M. £. Church. 
Held in Cincinnati, May 1-28, 1880. Edited by the Rev. Grorar W. Woop- 
nur, D.D., Secretary of the Conference. 8vo. Price, $4. 


lhe Doctrine and Discipline of the M. E. Church. 1880. 


With an Appendix. 24mo._— Price, 40 cents. 


Dio the Athenian; 


Or, From Olympus to Calvary. By Rev. BE. F. Burr, D.D., Author of “ Kece 
Coslum,” “ Pater Mundi,” “ Ad Fidem,” ete. Price $2. 


ExTag ors. 
From Rev. G. H. Seelye, D.D., LL.D., President of Amherst College. 

“] find in the work a rare fascination.” 

From Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Harvard University 

“T have convinced myself that it deserves the highest appreciation for its 
fidelity to classical tradition, for its skill of execution, and for the service which 
it is adapted to render in leading cultivated-readers from other regions than the 
precincts of Olympus to Calvary.” 

“This last volume of Dr. Burr has the fascination of classic story, being 
written after the manner of those narratives which illustrate the times and man- 
ners of other climes and ages. Its object is to indicate the ‘natural progress of 
. cultivated Greek of the First Century, from the best form of Classical Pagan- 
ism, through the various Philosophical Schools most akin to those of our own 
time, to theoretical and practical Christianity.’ This object has been accom- 
plished with remarkable spirit-and success. Many of the chapters are beautiful, 
others are thrilling, and all are in harmony with the noble subject and design 
of the author. Such a book cannot fail to exercise an elevating influence 
upon every thoughtful reader.”—-New York Observer. 

A work of entrancing interest to those who love to wander among the 
(reeks, of which so much is written and published about these latter days.”— 
Pittsburgh Telegraph. 

‘‘A scholarly production, and one that to be fully appreciated needs a rather 
higher literary taste than is general to make it as popular a work as many 
others. It, however, will be of service to whoever will take the pains to read 
und study the book."— Christian Standard. 

‘The plan of the book is finely conceived and happily executed.”— Christian 
Advocate 
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COMMENTS. 


It is the top-stone of a grand achievement.—Methodist Advocate. 

No one engaged in the study and exposition of the Scriptures should be without this 
work.—Christian Standard. 

This voiume gives us the result of Dr. Whedon’s matured thought and refined scholar- 
ship, on a portion of Scripture that needs above all others to be discreetly and intelli- 
gently handled.— Baltimore Episcopal Methodist. 

The present volume falls in no respect behind its predecessors. The sharp, clear 
analysis of each book, as found in the “plan” presented, which in Acts, Romans, Co- 
rinthians, ete., were so satisfactory and so helpful, appears here, and is specially note- 
able in Hebrews, John, and Revelation.— Christian Advocate. 

Dr. Whedon’s commentaries are considered among the very best extant. He possess- 
es a strong, logical mind, and his style is clear and vigorous, While he has availed 
himself of the labors of others, he has cast every thing into hisown mold of thought, 
and, with great independence, but without dogmatism, presented the results of his 
patient investigations.—Methodist Recorder. 

The general characteristics of the volume are already familiar to our readers; the 
work is designed for popular use, and abounds in practical explanations and judicious 
suggestions, such as are needed by the general Christian reader. The introductions to 
the various books are admirable examples of condensation, in which the important facts 
are preserved in clear outlines.—The Methodist. 

As a theologian and a scholar Dr. Whedon has few equals, He generally knows what 
to say, and how to say it. Nor is he in any way of dull vision. On the contrary, he 
can see the force of a statement as readily as the best.—TZhe Christian Recorder. 

Of all the commentaries with which we are acquainted we know of none which so 
completely meets the wants of both preacher and people as this.— Canada Methodist 
Magazine. 

The commentaries of Dr. Whedon have stood the test of fiery criticism and the cen- 
sures of sectarian bigotry, and, “like pure gold, they only shine the brighter for the 
friction they have endured.”—Adams District Quarterly. 

This volume comprises the important and yet difficult-to-be-understood books of 
Hebrews and Revelation. In both these books, as well as the others of this volume, 
Dr. Whedon has given us the interpretation to be deduced from the best scholarship of 
modern times. In dealing with Revelation, while differing in some subordinate views 
with the body of evangelical commentators, he has, and we believe wisely, rejected 
the opinions of the ultra-historical school, of which the late Dr. Barnes was a member, 
and who sought from the stately pages of Gibbon the fulfillment of the prophecies of 
John.—North-western Christian Advocate. 
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Religious and Theological. 


A Collection of Independent Papers Relating to Christian Life and 
Doctrine. 


BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D 


12mo., $1 40 
—--- + 


Comments: 


“This is a book of no ordinary value. It contains the best thoughts of one of the 
best thinkers of modern Methodism, selected for preservation from the miscellaneous 
writings of over thirty years. . Dr. Curry is recognized as one of the most philosoph- 
ical minds, and one of the most vigorous wriiers, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He has an affinity for high themes, for grappling with the great problems of morality, 
and for discussing the primal principles of religion. And no subjects can be more 
august or more practically important than those treated in this series of nineteen 
papers. They embrace, among others, the following: Sin a Fact in the Spiritual Cos- 
mos; The Doctrine of Condemnation; Redemption by Price; Righteousness through 
Faith; Redemption by Power, (Holiness;) Arminian vs, Calvinian Justification; The 
Will; Praver—Its Nature and Potency; Physical Eschatology, (giving the doctor’s 
views on the Resurrection, which have been much criticised but never confuted ;) 
Faith and Science; the Humanity of Christ; the Subjective of Christ. 

“Dr, Curry is a decidedly original thinker. He calls no man master. He reasons 
out his conclusions with a relentless logic of his own. We may not always be con- 
vineed, but it is almost impossible to invalidate his close-wrought, iron-linked argu- 
ment. ‘Those who love the fellowship of high thoughts, of suggestive and stimula- 
tive reasoning, of terse and vigorous expression, will derive both pleasure and profit 
from the study—for it will bear careful study—of this book.”—Canadian Methodist 
Magazi c. 

“There are nineteen papers relating to sin, redemption, faith, Calvinism, the will, 
prayer, Christ, etc. The treatment of these topics, our readers need not be told, is 
characterized by vigor and breadth. We are glad that Dr. Curry has done something 
to preserve the work of his long and laborious life, and we are sure that this volume 
will be warmly welcomed by his numerous friends.”—Methodist. 

“ Whoever desires a book which will lead him to think, and be brought in contact 
every now and then with some huge and mighty idea which is considerable to look at 
even if it cannot be comprehended, had better procure this work.”—Christian Stan- 
dard. 

“These essays contain the matured thoughts of one of the ablest writers of the 
Church. We are thankful to the author for gathering up these fragments that they 
may not be lost.” —California Christian Advocate. 

“We are glad to see these papers reproduced in their present permanent form. Dr. 
‘Curry is a clear and vigorous thinker, a strong and independent writer, and every- 
thing from his pen is read with interest. The volume will, no doubt, be received with 
favor, and command an extensive sale.”’"— Methodist Recorder. 

“Dr, Curry writes clearly, vigorously, and courageously, whatever religious or 
-doctrinal points he discusses.”—S. S. Times. 
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THE ATONEMENT IN CHRIST. 
BY JOHN MILEY, D.D,, 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 


12mo. Pp. 851. .Price, $1 8O. 
COMMENTS. 
A work on the Atonement which will advance at 
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HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
BY W. M. BLACKBURN, D.D., 


Professor of Biblical and Ecclesiastical History in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
of the North-west. 


8vo. Pp. 727. Price, $3. 


COMMENTS. 


It is written, as far as we can judge, ina spirit of entire fairness. —Meth. Quar. Review. 





For popular use we know of nothing to compare with it.—Presbyterian Review. 

It will be especially acceptable to those who have not time to study more elaborate 
histories.— Baptist Review. 

It is the best popular history of the Church within the reach of the ordinary student. 
—Z. M. Humpurey, Prof. Ecc. Hist., Lane Theological Seminary. 

It fills a place in the bibliography of the subject which I have long desired to see 
filled.—T. J. Dopp, Vanderbilt University. 

The book will give the student a good outline of its theme, and can be used to special 
advantage before more detailed histories are consulted.— Cincinnati Gazette. 

We know of no writer that covers so much breadth of ecclesiastical history in one 
portable volume.—Zion’s Herald. 

It combines all the essential elements of a first-class manual or text-book of instrue- 
tion.— The Interior, Chicago. 

We feel, as we read, that this book is the work of a roan who understands his sub- 
ject, and has written intelligently, and, we may add, candidly.— Philadelphia Presbyterian. 

We would recommend it to theological students of all denominations.— Southern 
Methodist. 

The author’s grasp of the salient power of Christian history is firm ; his style is live- 
ly, and his spirit orthodox.—Nashville Christian Advocate. ‘ 

The book deserves a wide circulation among all denominations, for the history of the 
Christian Church, ifimpartially written, is in no sense sectarian.— Western Chris. Advocate, 

We judge one of the best works ever written on the origin and history of the Chris- 
tian Church.— Buffalo Christian Advocate. 

Whoever reads this book will be a great gainer in religious knowledge.—Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate, P 

It is an original work, but not an eccentric one, and offers no sensational points, 
t condensation, the author preserves the vitality of his writing, and is both 
clear and interesting. —New York Methodist. 

The work appears to be candid and impartial, without sectarian bias, and worthy of 
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being circulated among all denominations.—Methodist Recorder. 
Dr. Blackburn in this volume has placed the religious world under many obligations. 
—=—_ M { ha N I Ds) bu rgh Ch ristian Advocate. 


Of all the short Church histories we know of none its superior.—Baltimore Methodist, 
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If it were in our power to so present the contents of this volume to our readers that 


each of them would secure a copy, we would be doing them and the cause of Christi- 
anity a great service.—St. Louis Evangelist. e 
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BOOKS IN PRESS. 
The People's Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge. (Vol. 11.) 


With Numerous Appendixes invaluable for Reference in all Departments of 
Industrial Life. The whole brought down to the Year 1881. With the Pro- 
nunciation and Orthography Conformed to Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
‘Hlustgated syith numerous Colored Maps and oyer Three Thousand Engrav- 
ings. By W. H. De Puy, A.M., D.D., for fifteen years Associate Editor of 
“The Christian Advocate” at New York; Author of “Compendium of Pop- 
ular‘Information,” etc. Sold by subscription only. 
Complete in Two Volumes, Vol. I. now ready. 


Whedon's Commentary. Volume V. Old Testament. 


Embtacing Tue Boox or Joz, by Rev. Dr. J. K. Bugr. 
PROVERBS, by (the late) Rev. Dr. W. Hunter. 
44 Eco.Estastes, and Seve or Soiomon, by Rey. Dr. A. B. Hype 


Whedon's Commentary. Vol. VI. Old Testament. 
ae Book ov Psaims, by Rey. Dr. F. G. Hipparp. 


. DLhoughts on the Holy Gospels: 
How They Came to Be in Manner and Form as They Are. By F. W. Upuam 


The Problem of Religious Progress. 


By Danret Doronester, D.D. 


>> 


-RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
The Angels of God. 


By the Rev. Lewis R. Duny, D.D., Author of “The Mission of the Spirit,” 
“Holiness to the Lord,” and Compiler of ‘‘ The Garden of Spices; or, Ex- 
tracts from the Letters of the Rey. Samuel Rutherford.” Price, $1 25. 
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QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


The People's Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge. (Vol. 1.) 


With Numerous Appendixes invaluable for Reference in all Departments of 
Industrial Life. The whole brought down to the Year 1881. With the Pro- 
nunciation and Orthography Conformed to Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
Dlustrated with numerous Colored Maps and over Three Thousand Engrav- 

‘ings. By W. H. Dr Puy, A-M., D.D., for fifteen years Associate ‘Editor of 
“The Christian Advocate” at New York; Author of “Compendium of Pop- 
ular Information,’ ete. . Sold by subscription only. Volume II. will be 
ready in Angust. 


The Antislavery Struggle and Triumph tn the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 
By Rey. L. C. MatTLacKk, D.D.. With an Introduction by Rev. D. D. War- 
pon, D.D. Pri ce, $1 50 y * 


Minutes of the Annual Conference for 1880. [Fall.} -.; 


Price, 75 cents. 


First Decade of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


With Sketches of its Missionaries. By Mary Sparkes WHEELER, 
Price, $1 50. ‘ 


Dio the Athenian ; 


Or, From Olympus to Calvary. By Rev. B. F. Burr, D.D., Author of ce 
Coelum,” “ Pater Mundi,” “Ad Fidem,” etc. Price $2. 


EXTRAOTS. 
From Rev. G. H. Seelye, D.D., LILD., President of Amherst College. 
“T find in the work a rare fascination.” 


From Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Harvard University. 

“T have convinced myself that it deserves the highest appreciation for its 
fidelity to classical tradition, for its skill of execution, and for the service which 
it is adapted to render in leading cultivated readers from other regions than the 
precinets of Olympus to Calvary.” 

“A work of entrancing interest to those who love to wander among the 
Greeks, of which so much is written and published about these latter days.”— 
Pittsburgh. Telegrayh. 

‘* A scholarly production, and one that to be fully appreciated needs a rather 
higher literary taste than is general to make it as popular a work as many 
others. It, however, will be of service to whoever will take the pains to read 
and study the book.”— Christian Standard. 

“The plan of the book is finely conceived and happily executed. "== Christian 
Advocate. 
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THE ATONEMENT IN CHRIST. 
BY JOHN MILEY, D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 
12mo0. Pp. 351. Price, $1 8O. 





COMMENTS. 

A work on the Atonement which will advance at once to the foremost rank, and be 
esteemed a standard authority—Joun P. Newman, D.D. 

Clearly written and sufficiently untechnical to bring it within the easy intellectual 
grasp of the ordinary reader, while it rises at times to the full height of the sublime 
thoughts involved in the divine plan of human reconciliation.—Zion’s Herald. 

Dr. Miley’s handling of the most difficult theme in the whole range of Christian learn- 
ing is so good, so vigorous, and so just, as to awaken in us a new pride in living Meth- 
odism.— The Methodist. 

A scientific and scholarly treatment of the great foundation fact in Christianity.— 
North-western Christian Advocate. 

In comprehension, discrimination, definition, method, and scientific treatment, the 
work is not excelled.—L. D. M’CaBe, D.D., LL.D. 

The result of an extended and searching analysis, crystallized into a very clear and 
symmetrical synthesis. The language is lucid; its brief and pointed sentences seldom or 
never obscure, generally even o” level, yet now and then rising into a glow, and sometimes 
becoming eloquent. . . . We recommend Dr. Miley’s manual as a clear and conclusive 
exhibit of the Wesleyan Arminian view of the Atonement.—Methodist Quarterly Review. 

It is closely packed with reasoning, solid and acute. ... It shows mastery of the lit- 
erature of the subject, which, instead of being passed over with superficial glances, has 
been carefully digested ... in keen and profound thinking.—Presbyterian Quarte? 


I... wish to express my hearty approval and high appreciation of it... . The Church 


has long needed this exposition of the important doctrine. ... Wesleyan Arminianism 
has at length a book on the Atonement that will stand.—BisHop MERRILL. 

It is worthy of study if only as a specimen of polemics—vigorous in both the attack 
and defense; seeking for a merciless logic; and following it to the utmost, delightfully 
keen in its analysis; simple, terse, and lucid in its style-—The Christian Union. 

Comprehensive, profound, scriptural, and as ably as any work we know presents the 
ground on which Arminians must stand to maintain a consistent theology.—T7he Bal- 
timore Methodist. 

An able, analytic, clear, and candid defense of that type of thought and feeling which 
has prevailed on this subject among great masses of true believers.—WN. Y. Observer. 

The book is distinguished by its clearness of thought and style; its pre-eminent 
fairness in the statement of the opinions and theories of others, and its Christian court- 
esy toward those from whom its author differs.— The Christian at Work. 

In this compact volume and really able work, the author presents the Arminian the- 
ory of the Atonement in contrast with that of Calvinism, which he opposes with good 
temper, but with decided and skillful antagonism.— Christian Intelligencer. 

Not a mere complex of learned allusions, but a crystal stream of definition, argu- 
ment, statement, and illustration.— Canadian Methodist Magazine. 

We know of no work on the subject any-where that we could so cordially recom- 
mend.— Christian Guardian, Toronto. 

PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
WALDEN & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
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HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
BY W. M. BLACKBURN, D.D., : 
Professor of Biblical and Ecclesiastical History in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
of the North-west. 
8vo. Pp. 727. Price, $3. 
COMMENTS. 


It is written, as far as we can judge, ina spirit of entire fairness. —Meth. Quar. Review. 





For popular use we know of nothing to compare with it.—Presbyterian Review. 

It will be especially acceptable to those who have not time to study more elaborate 
nistories.— Baptist Review. 

It is the best popular history of the Church within the reach of the ordinary student. 
—Z. M. Humpurey, Prof. Ecc. Hist., Lane Theolegical Seminary. 

It fills a place in the bibliography of the subject which I have long desired to see 
filled —T. J. Dopp, Vanderbilt University. 

The book will give the student a good outline of its theme, and can be used to special 
advantage before more detailed histories are consulted.— Cincinnati Gazelle. 

We know of no writer that covers so much breadth of ecclesiastical history in one 
portable volume.—Zion's Herald. 

It combines all the essential elements of a first-class manual or text-book of instruc 
tion.— The Interior, Chicago. 


We feel, as we read, that this book is the work of a man who'understands his sub- 
ject, and has written intelligently, and, we may add, candidly.— Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


We would recommend it to theological students of all denominations.—Southern 
Methodist. 

The author's grasp of the salient power of Christian history is firm ; his style is live- 
ly, and his spirit orthodox.—Nashville Christian Advocate. 

The book deserves a wide circulation among all denominations, for the history of the 
Christian Church, ifimpartially written, is in no sense sectarian.— Western Chris. Advocate, 

We judge one of the best works ever written on the origin and history of the Chris- 
tian Church.— Buffalo Christian Advocate, 

Whoever reads this book will be a great gainer in religious knowledge.—Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate. 

It is an original work, but not an eccentric one, and offers no sensational points; 
using great condensation, the author preserves the vitality of his writing, and is both 
clear and interesting.—New York Methodist. 

The work appears to be candid and impartial, without sectarian bias, and worthy of 
being circulated among all denominations.—Methodist Recorder. 

Dr. Blackburn in this volume has placed the religious world under many obligations, 

-Mechanicsburgh Christian Advocate. 

Of all the short Church histories we know of none its superior.—Baltimore Methodist, 

If it were in our power to so present the contents of this volume to our readers that 
each of them would secure a copy, we would be doing them and the cause of Christi- 
anity a great service.—St. Louis Evangelist. 

PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
WALDEN & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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EVANGELICAL RATIONALISM: 


Or, A Consideration of Truths Practically Related to Man’s Probation. By LOREN 
L. Knox, D.D. 16mo. Cloth. Pp. 250. $1 25. 

A well-conceived and well-executed attempt to show that the “truths practically re- 
lated to man’s probation” are, when fairly set forth, not only not inconsistent with the 
true use of reason, but that their acceptance is elevating and strengthening to the mind. 
There is much in this little volume that will help the perplexed seeker after light, 
though it will hardly benefit the man who is disposed to doubt at all hazards.— Cincin- 
nati Daily Gazette. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IDEA OF HELL. 
By S. M. Merri, D.D. Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 16mo. 
Cloth. $1. 

This is a strong argument in favor of the evangelical faith. By persons who woald 
study the question from the scriptural stand-point, and be prepared to defend the doe- 
trines of Methodism, this book will be sought with eager interest. Bishop Merrill is an 
able defender of the “truth once delivered to the saints.”—Methodist Recorder 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 
By Bisnop Witey. 60 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 548. $1 50. 


+ 

Fitted by natural qualities, by years of experience, and exceptional opportunities, 
Bishop Wiley is our most competent authority concerning these countries and our 
special work in them. In 1850 he first visited this field of labor, remaining three years, 
studying the language, institutions, customs, and religions of this people, as a prepar- 
atory work for introducing among them the Gospel of Christ. In 1877 he made an 
official visitation to all our missions in China and Japan. These early and late observa- 
tions enable him to judge of the progress of the missionary work, and its influence on 
the civilization of the country. The book is written in a very graceful style, with the 
added charms given by an interested sight-seer and an able narrator. 


STUDIES IN THEISM. 
By BorpEN P. Bowng, Professor of Philosophy in Boston University, and Author 
of “The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer.” 12mo. $1 75. 

This work is written in defense of Theism, and gives especial attention to the philo- 
sophical aspects of the question. In this respect it differs from most current works, 
which have much illustration and litle argument. The author holds that only a discus- 
sion of principles can have any lasting value, and that illustrations are meaningless un- 
til principles are established. He has dwelt especially upon the theistic assumptions 
involved in the very nature of science, aiming to show that God is as necessary a 
postulate of objective science as of religion. The following are some of the subjects 
treated of: Knowledge and Skepticism; Knowledge and Belief; Postulates of Objective 
Science; Postulates of Ethics; Mechanism and Teleology; Theism and Pantheism; Ma- 
terialism, etc. The work is one of the most important and valuable dealing with the 
philosophy related to religion.— Methodist. 
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FRAGMENTS: 


Religious and Theological. 


A Collection of Independent Papers Relating to Christian Life and 
Doctrine. 


BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D 


12mo., $1 40 


Comments: 

“ This is a book of no ordinary value. It contains the best thoughts of one of the 
best thinkers of modern Methodism, selected for preservation from the miscellaneous 
writings of over thirty years. Dr. Curry is recognized as one of the most philosoph- 
ical minds, and one of the most vigorous writers, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He has an affinity for high themes, for grappling with the great problems of morality, 
and for discussing the primal principles of religion. And no subjects can be more 
august or more practically important than those treated in this series of nineteen 
papers. They embrace, among others, the following: Sin a Fact in the Spiritual Cos- 
mos; The Doctrine of Condemnation; Redemption by Price; Righteousness through 
Faith; Redemption by Power, (Holiness;) Arminian vs. Calvinian Justification; The 
Will; Prayer—Its Nature and Potency; Physical Eschatology, (giving the doctor’s 
views on the -Resurrection, which have been much criticised but never confuted ;} 
Faith and Science; the Humanity of Christ; the Subjective of Christ. : 

“Dr, Curry is a decidedly original thinker. He calls no man master. He reasons 
out his conclusions with a relentless logic of his own. We may not always be con- 
vineed, but it is almost impossible to invalidate his close-wrought, iron-linked argu- 
ment. Those who love the fellowship of high thoughts, of suggestive and stimula- 
tive reasoning, of terse and vigorous expression, will derive both pleasure and profit 
from the study—for it will bear careful study—of this book.”—Canadian Methodist 
Magazine. 

“There are nineteen papers relating to sin, redemption, faith, Calvinism, the will, 
prayer, Christ, etc. The treatment of these topics, our readers need not be told, is 
characterized by vigor and breadth. We are glad that Dr. Curry has done something 
to preserve the work of his long and laborious life, and we are sure that this volume 
will be warmly welcomed by his numerous friends.” — Methodist. 

“ Whoever desires a book which will lead him to think, and be brought in contact 
every now and then with some huge and mighty idea which is considerable to look at 
even if it cannot be comprehended, had better procure this work.”—Christian Stan- 
dard. 

“These essays contain the matured thoughts of one of the ablest writers of the 
Church. We are thankful to the author for gathering up these fragments that they 
may not be lost.”—California Christian Advocate. 

“We are glad to see these papers reproduced in their present permanent form, Dr. 
Curry is a clear and vigorous thinker, a strong and independent writer, and every- 
thing from his pen is read with interest. The volume will, no doubt, be received with 
favor, and command an extensive sale.”— Methodist Recorder. 

“Dr, Curry writes clearly, vigorously, and courageously, whatever religious o7 
doctrinal points he discusses.”—S. S. Times. 

PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y 
WALDEN & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
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BY D. D. WHEDON, LL.D. 


Vol. V.--- Titus to Hev ela ition. 


12mo. Cloth 
” One half Morocco 


COMMENTS. 


It is the top-stone of a grand achievement.—Methodist Advocate. 


No one engaged in the study and exposition of the Scriptures should be witl 
work.— Christian Standard. 

This volume gives us the result of Dr. Whedon’s matured thought « 

, on a portion of Scripture that needs above all others to be di 

ntly handled.— Baltimore Episcopal Meth 

The present volume falls in no respect behind its predecessors. 
analysis of each book, as found in the “ plan” presented, which in 
rinthians, ete., were so satisfactory and so helpfil, appears here, at 
able in Hebrews, John, and Revelation.— Christian Advoce 

Dr. Whedon’s commentaries are considered among thie very | 
es a strong, logical mind, and his style is clear and vigorous 
himself of the labors of others, he 
and, with great independence, 
patient investigations.—AMethodist Recor de 

The general characteristics of the volume are already familiar to ou 
work is designed for popular use, and abounds in practical explanatior 

l by general Christian reader. T 
oks are admirable examples of condensation, in whic 

are preserved in clear outlines.—The Methodist, 

As atheologian and a scholar Dr. Whedon has fe 
to suy, and how to say it. Nor is he in any way of 
can see the force of a statement as readily as the best.—T7he Christian Recorder. 

Of all the commentaries with which we are acquainted we know of none which so 
completely meets the wants of both preacher and people as this.— Canada Methodist 
Magazine. 


The commentaries of Dr. Whedon have stood the 


sures of sectarian bigotry, and, “like pure gold, they only shi 
ion they have endured.” —Adams District Quarterly. 


v 


This volume comprises the important and yet difficult-to-be- 
Hebrews and Rev ion. In both these books, as well as the ot 

Whedon has given us the interpretation to be deduced from the be 
modern times. In dealing with Revelation, while differing in some sub 
with the body of evangelical commentators, he has, and we believe w 
the opinions of the ultra-historical school, of which the late Dr. Barnes was 
and who sought from the stately pages of Gibbon the fulfillment « 


John.—North-western Christian Advocate. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
WALDEN & STOWE. Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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Hand-Book of Bible Manners and Customs. 


BY REV. J. M. FREEMAN, A.M. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHT ENGRAVINGS. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN PAGES. 


Price, $2 50. 





ame 


HE want of a work of this kind, prepared from the latest and best authorities, has 
long been felt by Bible students. To meet such want is the design of this book. 
The texts explained are arranged in the order in which they occur in the Bible, so that 
they can be readily found. In addition, there are an Analytical Index, a Textual Index, 
and a Topical Index. The illustrations add very much to the beauty and the value of 
the work. Many of them are copies from the ancient Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


A useful work for Sunday-school teachers.—Jndependent. 


This volume, with its copious index of topics and of texts, cannot fail to be greatly 
useful to all classes of biblical students.—N. Y. Observer. 


We know no compendious work of the kind that compares with it in completeness, in 
beauty of mechanical execution, or in literary excellence. The essence of a biblical li- 
brary has been distilled into its pages.—Zion’s Herald. 


The illustrations are numerous, accurate, and effective. The work has been prepared 
with great care, after patient consultation with the best and the latest authorities, and is 
a most desirable acquisition.—Methodist. 


Ought to be in the hands of every Sunday-school teacher and officer inthe Church. It 
contains a full description of many an interesting subject, and throws light on what 
would be unintelligible without its aid, or the aid of some analogous work.—Northern 
Christian Advocate. 


As a book of reference, this will be very valuable to ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and all who study or desire to study the Bible. The book well deserves the patronage 
of the public.—St. Louis Christian Advocate. 


No book that has lately appeared can be made more useful in the study of the Bible 
than this. The author, whose tastes and studies well qualify him for the work, has 
faithfully used sources of information not accessible to most Bible students, and given 
the results in a volume that any may obtain.— Central Christian Advocate. 


A scholarly and exhaustive work. A necessity for all students of the Bible and 1t 
times and characters.—Rev. Dr. Hurst, President of Drew Theological Seminary, Madt 
wn, N. J. 

PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, New York. 
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BOOKS IN PRESS. 
The People's Cyclopedia of Unwersal Knowledge. (Vol. 11.) 


With Numerous Appendixes invaluable for Reference in all Departments of 
Industrial Life. The whole brought down to the Year 1881. With the Pro- 
nunciation and Orthography Conformed to Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
Illustrated with numerous Colored Maps and over Three Thousand Engrav- 
ings. By W. H. De Puy, A.M., D.D., for fifteen years Associate Editor of 
“The Christian Advocate” at New York; Author of “Compendium of Pop- _ 
Sold by subscription only. 


ular Information,’’ ete. 
Vol. L now ready. 


Complete in Two Volumes. 


Whedon's Commentary. Volume V. Old Testament. 


Embracing Tae Book or Jon, by Rey, Dr. J. K. Burr. 
Proverss, by (the late) Rev. Dr. W. Hunrer. 
Econpsiastes, and Sone or SoLomon, by Rev. Dr. A. B. Hyper. 


Whedon's Commentary. Vol. VI. Old Testament. 


Tue Book or Psaums, by Rev. Dr. F. G. Hinparp. 


Minutes of the Annual Conferences for 1881. 'Spring.| 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Thoughts on the Holy Gospels: 


How They Came to Be in Manner and Form as They Are. By F. W. UpHam. 


Price, $1 26. 


The Problem of Religtous Progress. 
By Dayret Doronester, D.D. Price, $2. 
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QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


The People’s Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge. (Vol. 1.) 


With Numerous Appendixes invaluable for Reference in all Departments of 
Industrial Life. The whole brought down to the Year 1881. With the Pro- 
nunciation and Orthography Conformed to Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
Illustrated with numerous Colored Maps and over Three Thousand Engravy- 
ings, By W. H. De Puy, A.M., D.D., for fifteen years Associate Editor of 
“The Christian Advocate” at New York; Author of “Compendium of Pop- 
ular Information,” ete. Sold by subscription only. Volume II. will be 
ready in August. 
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The Angels of God. 
By the Rev. Lewis R. Donn, D.D., Author of “The Mission of the Spirit,” 
“Holiness to the Lord,” and Compiler of ‘ The Garden of Spices; or, Ex- 
tracts from the Letters of the Rev. Samuel Rutherford.” Price, $1 25. 


The Antislavery Struggle and Triumph in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


By Rev. L. 0. MatiaoK, D.D. With an Introduction by Rey. D. D. Wuer- 
pon, D.D. Price, $1 50. 


First Decade of the Woman's Foreign Misstonary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


With Sketches of its Missionaries. By Mary SPARKES WHEELER 
Price, $1 50. 


Dio the Athenian ; 


Or, From Olympus to Calvary. By Rey. E. F. Burr, D.D., Author of ‘“ Ecce 
Coelum,” “ Pater Mundi,” “ Ad Fidem,” ete. Price $2. 


EXTRACTS. 
From Rev. G. H. Seelye, D.D., LL.D., President of Amherst. College. 
“T find in the work a rare fascination.” 


From Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Harvard University. 

“T have convinced myself that it deserves the highest appreciation for its 
fidelity to classical tradition, for its skill of execution, and for the service which 
it is adapted to render in leading cultivated readers from other regions than the 
precincts ef Olympus to Calvary.” 

‘‘A scholarly production, and one that to be fully appreciated needs a rather 
higher literary taste than is general to make it as popular a work as many 
others. It, however, will be of service to whoever will take the pains to read 
and study the book.” Christian Standard, 

‘The plan of the book is finely conceived and happily executed.”— Christian 
Advocate. 





Any of our Books will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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TIS MRIS SE BE OR SIR REET Qe 
The Oldest & Largest 
Piano House S 
In America, a 








Have invariably received the Highest Recompense and Most Flat- 
tering Testimonials whenever and wherever exhibited. One Hundred 
and Twelve first-class premiums over all competitors. 


The Greatest Improvement of the Age 
—— in bs, Pianos. ——— 


These INSTRUMENTS are sineaslds to the public as the most per- 
fect instruments of their class in the world, second only in real merit 
to the Grand Piano-Forte. They are all constructed on our New Sys- 
tem, which guarantees their standing in tune as well as the Grand 
Pianos, and supplied with our new patent repeating action, which gives 
to the performer an exceedingly rapid, prompt, elastic and powerful 
touch, with a tone clear, pure and sonorous. By the careful use of our 
new arrangement of the Soft Pedal, a perfect Crescendo and Diminuendo 
can be produced, thus adding a most admirable feature to the capability 
of these instruments. We call special attention to our new patent Desk 
and Fall—most valuable improvements. The Upright Piano is, from its 
size and shape, rapidly becoming the fashionable Piano-Forte of 


America. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
130 Fifth bach New York. | 156 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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WHAT IS BEING SAID OF THE GREAT NEW WORK, 


THE PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA 


OF 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


The subjoined testimonials are among the earliest received by the Publishers, and because of that fact 
are here selected for insertion. Others equally appreciative of the work, and from crities of the highest 
authority, could be given. Some of the most distinguished and most practical and successful educators in 
this country and Canada, after a thorough examination of the work, have given it theirapproval and com- 


mendation both in respect of its plan and execution. 
The universal sentiment is in substance that “tie work meets a great and 


a general and hearty welcome. 
universal want.” 


[From Rev. B. F. Cocker, D.D., Professor in Michi- 
gan University, author of “ Christianity and Greek 
Philosophy,” ** Theistic Conception of the World,” 


Your Cyclopedia fills exactly my idea of what a ‘* Peo- 
fle’s Cyclopedia’? ought to be. The masses do not 
want a Cyclopedia with long articles like the one, for 
example, on Fishes, in the Hncyclopedia Britannica, 
which would make a volume of near 500 pages if printed 
separately. They who want to study a special subject 
thoroughly, as, for instancc, Ichthyology, or Entomol- 
ogy, will purchase a monograph on that sabject ; they 
do not want a Cyclopedia. A Cyclopedia is too large 
and unwieldy a book in which to study a special sub- 
ject. Besides, the sciences are rapidly developing, and 
# man cannot buy a new Cyclopedia every year in order 
to keep up with the advancement of science. The ex- 
tended treatment of any subject in Science, History, 
Philosophy, or Political Economy, should be always 
done in separate volumes. A Cyclopedia should be a 
work in which a general and brief statement of all the 
elements of universal knowledge may be found. It 
should be a convenient book of reference, which the 
editor, the lawyer, the man of business, the young stu- 
dent, may keep at his elbow, and have at hand, so that 
when he needs information on some (to him) new sub- 
ject, or to refresh his memory in regard to an old sub- 
ject. he can find what he wants at once without reading 
over fifty ora hundred pages of a long article in the 
ponderous Cyclopedia. Yours is, to my mind, just the 
Cyclopedia the people want. The more I examine it 
the better I am pleased. 


[From The New York School Journal.] 

We cordially welcome this new work because it is 
based on correct principles. The Cyclopedias hitherto 
published consist of many volumes, and although exact 
and thorough, yet are cumbersome for popular use. 
The American public are every year growing more and 
more intelligent ; the demand for works of reference is 
steadily increasing: and yet the cost of most of the 
works already produced have been too expensive for 
the mass of the people. It is the cheapest Cyclopedia 
that is now published in a form at all acceptable. The 
material to be presented in these two volumes (for here 
it must be understood is the essence of such a work as 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, the cost of the latter being 





Few, if any, similar works have ever received such 


$105) must be carefully and conscientiously condensed. 
The editor has had an admirable training for this pur- 
pose. For fifteen years, as editor of the Christian 
Advocate, a paper more extensively circulated, we be- 
lieve, than any other religious paper, he has been pre- 
paring for his present undertaking. The study of the 
editor of a paper is to say the thing to be said in the 
fewest words and most effective language, so that the 
best preparation for Cyclopedia writing, without doubt, 
is to be found in the editor’s sanctum. Having educated 
himself, so to speak, to produce such a work, Dr. De Puy 
has chosen an able corps of assistants, some twenty- 
four in number. Among them we note Judge Fancher, 
Dr. M’Cosh, Professor Winchell, Dr. Haven, Presi- 
dent Alden, Dr. Prime, Professor Milne, all of whom 
we know personally to possess the trained powers of 
mind to fit them to aid in such a work. The others are 
well known to the public as men of exact, varied, and 
special knowledge. An examination of the volume be- 
fore us shows it to be well designed for its specific field. 
It has numerous colored maps, made in a good style of 
art ; it is illustrated with about 3,000 illustrations ; the 
type is new, and the books are well bound. 


[From Rev. J. C. Leacock, Pastor of M. E. Church, 
Cooperstown, N. Y.) 


From an examination of Vol. I. of Tue PropiE’s 
CycLopEptA, and the plan of Vol. II., whose appendixes 
of about 200 closely-printed super-royal octavo pages 
contain the gist of all information, classified and ar- 
ranged for convenient reference, it is my conviction that 
it comprises ‘* Universal Knowledge” for the masses— 
students and scholars, business and professional men— 
in the most compact, attractive, and economical form 
(time and money both considered) in which it can be 
found. 


[From Rev. W. H. Pearce, of Adrian, Mich., whohas 
in his library ‘* Chambers’ Cyclopedia,” ** Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” ‘* M’ Clintock and Strong’s Cy- 
clopedia,” and ** Zeli’s.”*| 

I have examined THe PEOPLE’s CYCLOPEDIA OF UNI- 

VERSAL KNOWLEDGE, and find it superior to any book 

of its kind that I know of. It is decidedly the best Cy- 

clopedia for general use in the market. No home ought 
to be without it. 


— _ ——————— 


This great work offers to 


We want an active, intelligent Agent in every County to take orders 
AGENTS WANTED. for THE PEOPLE’s CYCLOPEDIA. 


agents many advantages possessed by no other book. 


but this Treasury of Universal Knowledge is adapted to all people in all places. 
want, and intelligent Agents will find it an easy matter to obtain subscribers for it. 


Most publications interest only a limited number of people, 


It meets an acknowledged 
It is the latest and most prac- 


tical Cyclopedia that has ever been offered to the public, and the only one that is supplied at a price within the 


reach ofall. We offer LIBERAL INDUCEME 


T'S to Good Agents. 


Address 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 
805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Cincinnati and Chicago, General Agents for West and South-west. 

MARTIN GARRISON & CO., 79 Milk-street, Boston, General Agents for New England. 

L. H. HOLMES, 39 Pearl-street, Albany, N. Y., General Agent for Central New York. 

A. L. BANCROFT & CO.. San Francisco, Cal., General Agents for Pacific Coast, : 

F. A. DAVIS, Att'y, 923 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, General Agent for Pennsylvania, Delaware 
Southern New Jersey. 








NEW BOOKS, 


The Antislavery Struggle and Triumph in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, 


By Rev. L. C. Matlack. D.D. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY D. D. WHEDON, D.D. 


TOIAO’ ssa citeicdaidcacv on muOey: Gl 50, 





Preface. 

During the session of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Chur 
held in Baltimore, Md., May, 1876, the following communication was placed in my 
hand, which was the immediate occasion for writing this volume. The purpose had 
The responsibility belongs to those whose words are given below 


} 


been contemplated. 

Rev. L. C. Matiack, D.D.—Drar Brotuer: A full and impartial history of tl. 
antislavery struggle in the Methodist Episcopal Church has never been written. We 
believe that such a work would be of great interest and permanent value; and th 
you have peculiar facilities for writing it. The interest we feel in this matter, and o 
desire that justice may be done to the Abolitionists of our Church, prompt us to express 
the hope that you may be able to prepare such a work at an early day. 

R. M. Hatrietp, R. 8. Rust, Witu1aAmM Rice, GinBert HAVEN, 
D. Curry, C. H. Fow.Ler, THOMAS W. PRICE. 

GENERAL CONFERENCE Room, Battimore, Mp., May 23, 1876, 


Comments. 
This.is not one of the useless books, so many of which drop from the press 


the present day. It is history, and history that needed to have been written, 
and perhaps no man among us was better qualified to write it than Dr. Matlack. He 
was a prominent actor in the antislavery agitation, is a man of sincerest candor, we 


poised judgment, and to be trusted in his statement offacts. Three things this book does: 


I. Relieves the early abolitionists of much odium cast upon them while living. II. De- 


fends the Church, though by no means fully justifying her entire course of action, from 


many aspersions cast upon her memory by Garrison and his class of antislavery agit 


III. Shows that the claim to having destroyed slavery, made by the extreme 


tors. 
Thanks to Dr. Matlack for putting before 


abolitionists, is not founded on good history. 
the public, before closing a long and honored life, a record of important truths concerning 
a great movement, and the part a great Church took in it.— Pittsburgh Christian Adw 

lly tt 


So far as we are able to judge, the work seems to be just and impartial, fully setti: 
P J J ’ * y 


forth all essential facts, and tracing in an interesting way the entire course of the 
struggle from the colonial times to the extirpation of the great evil. It is a history 
that will be read with profit by thoughtful Christians of every branch of the Church.— 
Christian Intelligencer. 

The work is certainly a necessary and important addition to the literature of 
Church, and shows, on the whole, that American Methodism emerged from the terri- 
ble struggle with cleaner hands than many gave her credit for— Christian Guardian. 


the 


Dr. Matlack has made a very excellent history. It will show the young men of th 
Church how their fathere contended for freedom and righteousness; and it will, at the 
same time, recall to the fathers who survive the varying phases and scenes of the thirty 
years’ struggle.—Jndependent. 

The book gathers up from a Methodist stand-point about all the antislavery history, 
biography, legislation, controversy, and bibliography that will be of value to the pres- 
ent or succeeding generations. Dr. Whedon contributes the Introduction.— Michigan 
Christian Advocate. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
WALDEN & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
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OUR BROTHER IN BLACK: 


HIS FREEDOM AND HIS FUTURE. 
By ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D., President of Emory College, Oxford, Ga. 


RE pn Was 5 seek issaceeas RTO, 





Comments. 

In some respects Dr. Haygood’s book is a unique contribution to the permanent 
political literature of the period—using the word ‘ political” in its largest and most 
significant sense. It is a discussion of a somewhat elevated sort, since it seeks to 
uncover every fact of the situation, bad or indifferent, which has either a direct or re- 
mote bearing upon the present and the future of the negro race in the South. The pur- 
pose of this book will receive the warm approval of those in the South whose approval 
is worth gaining; there will be few to dispute his arguments, and none to question his 
facts. The truth is, the book is a perfectly sincere review of the situation in the South 
since the surrender at Appomattox, with a clear insight into all its phases and modifi- 
cations. . . . It goes to the very kernel of affairs, and in this respect it will undoubt- 
edly take its place as the most remarkable contribution that has yet been made to con- 
temporaneous American history.—Atlanta Constitution. 

It discusses the great problem in many of its most important aspects, some of which 
are often entirely neglected when it is considered from a mere political or social stand- 
point. Dr. Haygood is in full sympathy with religious labor for the elevation of the 
blacks, maintaining that, notwithstanding all the peculiarities, religion is with them a 
genuine power, and that the pulpit with the Gospel is the real hope of this race as well 
as of every other.—New York Observer. 

We can advise any of our readers to buy it, and, after reading it, send it to the strong- 
est Bourbon in the South. Being written by one of their own number—a former slave- 
master and Confederate—they are bound to listen while he tells the story4how he has 
found light and has almost wholly “ changed his mind.”—Michigan Christian Advocate. 

The book contains a thoughtful chapter in favor of gradually encouraging the negro 
to become a land-owner and joining him to his white fellow-citizens by the ties of part- 
nership. There is enough upon the two subjects of education and property for the negro 
to make the book worth reading.—Pittsburgh Telegraph. 

The statements made are full of encouragement for those who believe that, witha 
fair chance, the negro can hold his own with the white race in the affairs of life; and 
the book is, in all respects, worthy of careful perusal—Boston Sunday Herald. 

It is very interesting reading; its style is vivid; the work abounds in illustrations ; it 
deals in facts that have come under the writer’s observation, and readily beguiles the read- 


er to pass through its lively pages from its opening chapter to the close.—Zion’s Herald. 


He recognizes the enfranchisement of the race as an ordinance of Providence, and he 
is hopeful of the ultimate outcome. But he recognizes also the fact that the people 
and the government have had cast upon them the imperative duty of educating and 
encouraging those thus suddenly thrown into new relations to society. Although 
written by a Southern man with Southern ideas, it breathes throughout a spirit of en- 
lightened philanthropy.—A//any Journal. 

Any reasonable and fair statement of the problems involved in the numbers and 
freedom of the colored race at the South should be welcome to the American people. 
Prof. Haygood’s book is such a work.—Baltimore Sun. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
WALDEN & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
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THE ANGELS OF GOD. 


BY LEWIS R. DUNN, D.D. 


WGA: © ccscscccccccsscccsccees ee ICO, Hl 25. 


COMMENTS. 

Few subjects are so fascinating to believers as those which relate to the future state 
of the redeemed. Such subjects, intelligently treated, are sure to fix their attention, 
and quicken their desires and hopes. ‘‘ The Angels of God” is a volume upon what is 
made known by revelation concerning angelic being, its attributes and employments. 
These chapters embody the spiritual facts on this subject in a clear and satisfactory way, 


with appropriate comment and quotations from distinguished writers.—N. Y. Observer. 

This is a delightful book on an interesting subject. It is true, we know nothing of the 
“ Angels” but what is revealed to us in the Divine word; but if we follow the author 
of this book through its twelve or fifteen chapters, we will find that there is much 
more revealed to us in regard to their origin, nature, power, character, and offices, than 
we are ready at first to suppose. The book is written in a clear style, and will be found 
entertaining, instructive, and comforting.—Methodist Recorder. 

This is a neat volume of nearly three hundred pages, and the author is known, not 
only as a preacher of considerable eloquence, but as a strong controversialist. [After a 


lengthened and critical notice, the editor says:] While we honestly differ from Dr. 


Dunn, he has brought together enough to make an interesting volume, and there are 
passages of great force in it that are sound and wholesome. To all persons who agree 
with him—and their number is legion—this volume may be safely commended; and 
those who delight in being in theological opposition, may also read it with an assurances 
that they will find ample material for a disagreement.—Newark Daily Advertiser. 

The author of this book is no novice, and his style is both comprehensive and per- 
spicuous; his arrangement is happy and well carried out, and his extracts, from the 
best writers, are copiously and wisely selected, duly credited, and skillfully interwoven, 
while, above all, the Holy Scriptures are the basis of his conclusions.—Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

That industrious minister, Dr. Lewis R. Dunn, has presented the biblical teachings 
on this weighty subject with intelligence and ability. If there be any part of his vol- 
ume which will excite criticism it will be that which treats of demonology and demo- 
niacal possessions. Dr. Dunn strongly controverts the position that Christ, in alluding 
to demons, accommodated himself to the beliefs of his time, and thoroughly commits 
himself to the doctrine that Christ made a constant distinction between diseases and 
demoniacal possessions.—The Christian Advocate, New York. 

The following resolutions were passed unanimously by the Elizabeth District Confer- 
ence, held in Perth Amboy, Feb, 16, 1881. S. Parsons, Secretary. 

Whereas, The Presiding Elder of our district, the Rev. Lewis R. Dunn, D.D., has, in 
the midst of the activities of an earnest ministry, prepared for the press a volume, en- 
titled “The Angels of God,” which has recently been issued in attractive form by our 
Methodist Publishing House ; therefore, ; ; 

Resolved, 1. That we believe this work to contain a sound, scholarly, and scriptural 
presentation of the very interesting but much-neglected subject of angelology, and es- 
teem it to be a valuable contribution to our theological literature, deserving a place in 
our own libraries, and in the homes of our people. 

2. That we will rejoice in its wide distribution, and use such methods to accomplish 
this end as may seem most judicious. HENRY SPELLMYER, 

N. VANSANT. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
WALDEN & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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A COMPENDIUM OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY; 


BEING ANALYTICAL OUTLINES OF 


A COURSE OF THEOLOGICAL STUDY, BIBLICAL, DOGMATIC, HISTORICAL. 
By Rev. WILLIAM BURT POPE, D.D. 


New tdition. Svo. Three VolUmMORs .ocsc sci cccwcccccccccsce Ot OO 


In Sheep... 


Comments. 


We welcome this work as an intrinsically valuable one. ... Whatever theme comes 
under Dr. Pope’s treatment, he deals with thoroughly and with masterly grasp. As 
the modern exponent of Arminian theology he stands in the front without a comparable 
rival, and his great work, characterized by so much noble thought and careful inquiry, 
will doubtless take its place as a standard book of reference and appeal among the sys- 
tematic expositions of Christian theology.—Dickinson’s Theological Quarterly. 


But this work, while it will not be accepted in every part, is certain to gain respect 
and consent the more thoroughly it is read; and it will be hard to dissent from its posi- 
tions to any great extent without departing from the old faith to a dangerous degree.— 


Christian Advocate. 


The work is to be commended to all students of theology, and especially to the min- 
istry of the Methodist Episcopal Church.—Jndependent. 


We very decidedly and thankfully commend the action of our Bishops, to whom that 
duty was committed by the General Conference, in designating this noble work as the 
text-book in Theology in the Conference Course of Study. It will prove a life-long 
blessing to any man who shall master it at the beginning of his ministry.—MMethodist. 


It is a grand monument of earnest, devoted Christian scholarship, and a great im- 


provement over any other work of similar intent.—Northern Christian Advocate. 


This work is a great store-house of theological thought, and so far as we have been 
able to examine it, it impresses us favorably.—Methodist Recorder. 


This is a work which we most highly recommend, and of which we wish that espe- 
ially every minister possessed a copy.—Haus und Herd. 


A distinguished Methodist educator, President of one of our leading Universities, 
writes us as follows: ‘I am much pleased with Dr. Pope’s ‘Compendium of Christian 
Theology.’ The great activity of mind, and in various directions increase of knowl- 
edge, and the changed front on many questions of theology, rendered a restatement of 
the doctrines which enter into this ‘science of sciences’ all important. The author’s 
admirable treatment of the subject—both in the general arrangement and in the execu- 
tion of ii—in the clear and philosophical insight into spiritual matters, and the fresh 
and vigorous style of presenting them, which it evinces, and his freedom from ques- 
tionable and eccentric views of truth, leave but little to be desired in this direction. 
I am much pleased that this work has been so well done on behalf of our evangelical 
Arminian theology.” 

PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
WALDEN & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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WoRKS IN PRESS AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


BY 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


Whedon's Commentary. Volume V. Old Testament. 


Embracing Tuk Book or Jor, by Rev. Dr. J, K. Burr. 
PROVERBS, by (the late) Rev. Dr. W. Hunter. 
ECCLESIASTES, and Sone oF SoLoMoN, by Rey. Dr. A. B. Hype 


Whedon’s Commentary. Vol. VI. Old Testament. 


THE Book oF Psaims, by Rev. Dr. F. G. Htpparp. 


The Life of Edmund Storer Fane;, D.D., LL.D., late Sentor 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


By Henry B. Ringaway, D.D. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Thoughts on the Holy Gospels: 


How They Came to Be in Manner and Form as They Are. By F, W. Upuam. 
Price, $i 25 


The Problem of Religious Progress. 


By Danie. DorcHEsTER, D.D. Price, $2. ; « 


Minutes of the Annual Conferences for 1881. [Spring] 
Price, 75 cents. 
— 
The Antislavery Struggle and Triumph in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 
By Rey. L. C. Matuack, D.D. With an Introduction by Rev. D. D. Wue- 


pon, D.D. Price, $1 50, 
1 





QUARTERLY. BULLETIN. 


The People's Cyciepedia of Universal Knowledge. (Vol. If.) 
With Numerous Appendixes invaluable for Reference in all Departments of 
Industrial Life. The whole brought down to the Year 1881, With the Pro- 
nunciation and Orthography Conformed to Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
[lhistrated with numerons Colored. Maps aud over Three Thousand Engrav- 
ings. By W, H. De Puy, A.M., DeD., for sixteen Years Associate Editor of 
“The Christian Advocate” at New York ; Author of -“ Compendium .of Pop- 
ular Information,” ete. Sold by subséription only. Complete in Two Super 


royal Octavo. Volumes of over 1,000 pages each 


The work is the result of many.years of preparation, and em- 
bodies the labor of over four hundred of-the ablest and most 
distinguished writers,. As a- General Cyclopedia, it. is the most 
practical in information, the most complete tn its topics, the most 
attractive in form, the most convenient for use, the latest in publi- 
cation, and the cheapest in price. 

Dr. B. F. Cocker, of Michigan University, after examining the 
first volume, wrote: “ Your Cyclopedia fills my idea of what a 
People’s Cyclopedia ought to be. The more I examine it the 
better I like it.” Many other similar testimonials have been re- 
ceived by the publishers, 


The d lng Is of God, 


By the Rev, Lewis R. Duxn, D.D.; Author of ‘The Mission of the Spirit,” 


* Holiness to the Lord.” and Compiler of ‘* The Garden of Spices; or, Ex- 


tracts from the Letters of the Rev. Samuel Rutherford.’ Price, $1 25. 


Dio .the Athenian ; 
Or, From Olympus to Calvary. By Rey. E. F. Burr, D.D., Author of “ Ecce 
Coelum,” “ Pater Mundi,” “ Ad ¥:dem,” ete. “Price $2 
: EXTRACTS. 
From Rev, G. H. Seelye, DD. LL.D. President of Amherst College 

“T find in the work a rare fascination.” 

From Rev, A, P. Peabody, DD. LL.D. Professor in Harvard’ University. 

“Thave convinced myself that it deserves the highest. appreciation for. its 
fidelity to classical tradition, for its skill of execution, and for the service which 
it is adapted to render in leading cultivated readers from other regions than the 
precincts of Olympus te Calvary.” 

‘A scholarly production, and one that to be fully appreciated needs a rather 
higher literary taste than is general to make it as popular a work as’ many 
others. It, however, will be of service to whoever will take the pains to read 
and study the hook.”—Christian Standard, 4 


“The plan of the book is. finely conceived and happily executed.”— Christian 
—_— - 


Any of our Books will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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to the Grand Piano-Forte. They are all constructed on our New Sys- 
tem, which guarantees their standing in tune as well as the Grand 
Pianos, and supplied with our new patent repeating action, which gives 
to the performer an exceedingly rapid, prompt, elastic and powerful 
touch, with a tone clear, pure and sonorous. By the careful use of our 
new arrangement of the Soft Pedal, a perfect Crescendo and Diminuendo 
can be produced, thus adding a most admirable feature to the capability 
of these instruments. We call special attention to our new patent Desk 
and Fall—most valuable improvements. The Upright Piano is, from its 
size and shape, rapidly becoming the fashionable Piano-Forte of 


America. 
CHICKERINC & SONS, 
130 Fifth Ave., New York. | 156 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 


By DANIEL DORCHESTER, D.D. 


12mo, 603 pages. Price, $2. 


Comments. 


The author has become a recognized authority as a statistician in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, and this book, which gathers in all the fruit of his labors, has been eagerly looked 
for. It is aremarkable book. Nothing issued from the press in recent years can sur- 
pass it in interest for the Christian Church. The results developed, based upon careful 
investigation of statistics, are full of encouragement. The tokens of the progress of 
evangelical truth in the world, and of mission work in heathen lands, are truly surpris- 
ing and inspiring. The study of the book should leave not a faint heart in Christen- 
dom. 

The statistical tables in the book are numerous, and will furnish data for which 
many preachers and writers of the Church are seeking. Several diagrams, illustrating 
the different phases of “religious progress,” present to the eye an additional means of 
interest and instruction which can be made particularly useful in popular addresses 
upon those themes.— Vermont Christian Messenger. 

It is a perfect store-house of facts and arguments.— Central Christian Advocate. 

The book, as a whole, is a rare treasure-house of valuable religious data.—Jichigan 
Christian Advocate. 

The whole work would make a magnificent sermon or series of sermons on the text: 
“Say not thou, What is the cause that the former days were better than these? for 
thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this.”— Christian Advocate. 

It is a remarkable book. Nothing issued from the press in recent years can surpass 
it in interest for the Christian Church. The results developed, based upon careful in- 
vestigation of statistics, are full of encouragement.—North-western Christian Advocate. 


This is pre-eminently a book for the times. Not only has Protestantism been pro- 
nounced a failure by Roman Catholic writers, and by thinkers standing outside of the 
Christian Church, but a spirit of despondency has of late years taken possession of 
many thoughtful men in the ranks of evangelical Christianity, which has crippled their 
energies, and, in a great measure, neutralized their influence for good. Dr. Dorchester 
has seriously pondered all that has been said on that side of the question, scrupulously 
scrutinizing, as he tells us, the tendencies of the times, collating exact data, reviewing 
the origin and progress of Protestantism, internally and externally, and its relations to 
Christianity, as a whole, in its entire history; and the conclusion to which his exhaust- 
ive study of the whole subject has led him is, that the indictments which have been 
brought against it are faulty and false; that many of the assumed facts are only hasty 
and undiscriminating collections of the most meager data, many well attested facts and 
statistics being wholly overlooked and ignored. This view of the subject, as it appears 
to us, he has thoroughly established in these pages. We shall not attempt the impos- 
sible, by trying to give an outline of the process by which this is done, in this brief 
notice; but believing that the book is eminently calculated to do good wherever it finds 
its way, by giving thoroughly reliable information in respect to the past progress and 
the present state of evangelical Protestant Christianity throughout the world, and in- 
spiring confidence in respect to its future.—Christian Guardian. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
WALDEN & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE HOLY GOSPELS. 
OW They Came t0 be in Manner aud Form as They Ave 


By FRANCIS W. UPHAM, LL.D., 


AUTHOR OF “THE CHURCH AND SCIENCE,” “THE WISE MEN 
WERE,” AND “ THE STAR OF OUR LORD.” 


..Price, $1 25. 





Comments. 


It is full of profitable information and suggestion in regard to the Gospels 
Evangelists, written with clearness, earnestness, aud much personal power.—M™ 
Observer. 

Is a devout and careful study of the subject.—Jndependent. 

The author presents in a scholarly, logical, and convincing manner th¢ 
the divinity of the gospel canon, as opposed to the various phases of 
which are common.—North-western Christian Advocate. 


Aside from the sacred word itself, we know of no more perti1 


me 


ent study f 


Christians than these “ Thoughts on the Holy Gospels.”—Mrs. Mary Stevens 


Dr. Upham discusses important questions in this book, not 


the genuineness of the Gospels. He answers objections to their gen 
upon assumed or apparent differences, and gives satisfactory explanations of t 
writes in a clear, vigorous style, and with a personal interest in what he is d 
book is adapted to general use.—Pittsburgh Christian Advocate 

Inquiry made by Dr. Upham into the construction, the method of the 


their affinities with each other, is of enduring value.—WMichigan C 


The work presents in popular form the results of recent criticism. The aut 
that these critical battles have added to the evider 


l vidence of the genuineness of 


Gospels. It is written in a popular style, 1s argumentative, positive, and con 
The Methodist. 


Independence of thought and judgment marks every step. There is origi 


in the method pursued. The chapter on the time of St. Matthew’s Gospel is es 


I 
interesting. While there are attempts to 


undermine confidence’ in these Gos} 
books as this will have a positive value.—Christian Union. 

The whole intent of this volume is to show that the Gospels are authentic, 
and therefore entitled to the weight which the Church through the ages sinc 
pletion of the canon has given to them. The work is scholar y; itis so in 
degree, and eminently satisfactory, both in the general treatment of the ther 
the mode of expression. But it is more than that; it is pervaded by a spirit 
and reverence.— Western Christian Advocate. 

We leave this precious volume with reluctance, to return to it again if the edit 
permit us so to do. Meanwhile we earnestly counsel every reflective Christian \ 
can procure the work to read, meditate upon it, and make its 


Margaret Chester in Zion’s Herald. 


treasures his ow 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
WALDEN & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
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Father Taylor, the Sailor Preacher, 


INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES IN THE 
LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 
For over Forty Years Pastor of the Seamen’s Bethel, Boston. 


By BisHop GILBERT HAVEN AND Hon. THomMas RUSSELL. 


Price, $1 50. 





COMMENTS. 


This is a book which is brimful of interest, though we suspect it by no means does 
justice to its subject. Indeed, it is not a biography in the common acceptation of the 
term, and any one who reads it with the expectation of finding in it a connected narra- 
tive of the life of “Father” Taylor, will be sure to be disappointed. It is just what it 
professes to be—“ Incidents and Anecdotes” in the life of this remarkable man; and 
though, as we have said, these are full of interest, we have a suspicion that as they are 
recorded here, they are not quite what they would have been if there had always been 
some one with Mr. Taylor, to do for him what Boswell did for Johnson, to write down 
immediately afterward the brilliant things which fell from his lips. A single fact stated 


by the author of this book speaks volumes as to the character and genius of its subject. 


“Tt is not too much to say,” says he, “that Father Taylor was for a generation almost 
the only representative of evangelical faith who had the entree to those of the cultivated 
classes of his adopted city who had abandoned this fundamental faith of their fathers 
and the Church.” And when it is remembered that this man was of humble birth, that 
he began life as a common sailor before the mast, that almost immediately after his 
conversion he entered upon the work of a Methodist preacher, that up to his coming to 
was debarred from those social and educational advantages which are gener- 

osed to be indispensable to a man’s fitness for such society as that of the 
America; the fact that he became one of its “lions” gives us a glimpse of 

ordinary genius of the man. Though this book is not all the monument that 

l, we are glad that we have it, and we can cordially recommend it to every 


one who desires a racy, readable, and thoroughly good work.— Christian Guardian. 


For many years “Father Taylor,” of the Seamen’s Bethel, was one of the notable 
characters of Boston. He was a man eminently fitted for his position, and accomplished 
a large amount of good among a class of men not easy of access. He was original, 
rather than eccentric, honest, healthy, courageous; above all, he believed in Christ, and 
had unlimited faith in the Gospel as the power of God unto salvation. He appears in 
this volume as he was in the Bethel and his every-day life, and the portrait is very at- 
tractive.— Central Christian Advocate. 

In every port and on every sea the name of Father Taylor causes a glow of sympa- 
thy and love to mantle on the cheeks of bronzed veterans. His good wife, ‘ Mother 
Taylor,” was a fit helpmate for her eccentric spouse. Their portraits, and engrav- 
ings of their home and of the Sailors’ Bethel, grace the volume, which is one of unique 
and absorbing interest.— Canadian Methodis Magazine. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


WALDEN & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
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THE WESLEY MEMORIAL VOLUME ; 


Or, Wesley and the Methodist Movement. Judged by nearly One Hu 
Writers, Living or Dead. Edited by Rev. J. O. A. CLark, D.D., LL.D. 


W PLLCrs, 


trations. One half morocco, 8vo. Price, $5. 


COMMENTS. 
If I could have assented to your request, I should have felt it to be a high 
be associated with so many excellent men in good a cause.—WILLIAM M. TayI 


Appearing ju j " ance of the nl ’ lage at London of all 
sentatives of Methor TeAaAnizi I it i ¥ : he book 
catholic unity 

Methodist min 


The volun ] i ] > Ul I) 1ands 


an ec an admirable prelude to the meeting 


proaching council, | i ‘atho thodism will stand out in her 


fresh distinetne h in her ew and in the eyes of the world.—D. D. W 


D.D., LL.D., in 
The book will h é 1 value for followers of Wesley, particul 


he assembling of 1e 3 {Cul thodist Conference next septen 


tains much that is not ound in the many biographies for the gre 
teacher.—New York h 

There is scarcely ¢ » of Methodism in its relations to Mr. Wesley 
brought prominent i l i 


branches through h rld, besides some of other communions, 


noted men of the C ch England.— Western Methodist. 
No brief newspaper review can do justice to this great book. It marks an epo 
history of Methodism. Every Methodist fami in the world ought to have a « 


Christians of every name would nefi by its perusal.— C 


writers are chiefly—not all—Methodist, most of them men whose pt 
ions bespeak in advance the approval of what they write—bishops, authors, edu 
‘s—of all kinds of Methodists on both sides of the ocean. Some of 
10st judicious, and at the same time most eulogistic pieces are by non-Met 
the Church of England. It is well that such a book has been prepar 


for itan abundant success.—DANIEL Curry, D.D., LL.D., in the M 


We regard the Wesley Memorial Volume as the fullest and best compet 
Methodism in all its main aspects a lations. .... The volume in itself i 
le addition to the literature of the times.—ANpREW A. Lipscy 


grandest conception—from a Methodistic st ind-point—of 
| any book that has appeared within th 


ry.—Bisnop E. O. HAVEN, D. 


We doubt if in all the literature of odism any single volum¢ 


| matter on the genius and spirit of the Methodist moveme1 
‘k, with such excellent taste and indomitable energy, has brough 
book in contents and make-up. The work is one of ver 


und Dr. Clark i ntitled to the thanks of the Church for the zeal, untiring ¢ 


ind great labor expend d upon this work.— Ri hmond Christian Advocate. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
WALDEN & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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First Decade of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society 


OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
WITH SKETCHES OF ITS MISSIONARIES. 


BY MARY SPARKES WHEELER. 


1 


1 50. 


12mo, 345 pages. 


Comments. 


Bishop Hurst says in the Introduction: “I have examined your work with intense in- 
terest. I congratulate you on the effort you have made in the following pages to make 


} 


history teach by some of its modern heroines of faith. Beautiful as these characters 


are whom you have recorded, there are still more brave spirits ready to say, “ Here am 
I; send me!” I sincerely trust that your book will tell its story of devotion and per- 
sonal sacrifice to multitudes, and extend far out beyond their present limits the sym- 


pathy and the support which the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society so richly de- 


serves. ”’ 


Bishop Hurst contributes a graceful Introduction, and those who wish to know whether 
} 


Christian heroism survives in the Church have only to read this memorial vo 


ime.— 


One of the functions of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society seems to be the 


creation of a Mis iry literature. Its last product is a work bearing the name of the 





y Sparkes Wheeler, and chiefly composed of personal sketches of 


the noble women sent out by this Society during its first decade. They are a band of 


heir interest in the work intensified by this intimate 


choice spirits, and many will find t 
kncwledge of the workers.—Baltimore Methodist. 

With pleasure we lay before the readers of the Northern this faithfully prepared 
volume, a sort of ten-year book in one of the most glorious departments of Christian 
labor, and we believe the book will find no more cordial welcome anywhere than in the 
homes which the Northern visits.— Northern Christian Advocate, 

The truth is, no one ean rise from the reading of this book without feeeling that in 
the brief history of this Society we have as noble a record of Christian heroism as has 
been furnished in any age of the Christian Church, from the days of the apostles to the 
present time. —Philadelphia Methodist. 

This goodly volume has the charact>r of a decennial report of the doings of the soci- 
ety named, giving a history of its rise and early transactions, its subsequent doings, and 
its present status. The size of the book, as compart d with the extent of the field to be 
covered, makes it possible to insert fuller statements of facts, and sketches of persons, 
and extracts from speeches and letters, than is practicable in ordinary reports.—T7he 


Mrs. FE. J. Richmond, authoress of “Drifting and Anchored,” etc., says: ‘These 


sketches will thrill the hearts of thousands, moving them to deeper consecration to this 
Christ-like work. This book supplies a long-felt need in our auxiliary societies, and will 
accomplish great good.” 

Mrs. Wheeler has made, by the opportune publication of her excellent work, a very 
important contribution to the missionary literature of the Church, and must receive the 
grateful thanks cf all who are interested in the conversion of the world to Christ.— 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Republican. 

PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
WALDEN & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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